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PREPACE 
OR theſe Hundred Years laſt paſt, 

there have been Printed ſuch a great 
number of Relations of Ch:ns, that 
| they who have read them, will per- 
'» } haps believe too readily that they can receive 
++} no New Information trom this. However, 
3 my Confidence is ſuch, that if they will bur 
take the Pains to read it, they will hardly 
hand therein any thing ax they have 
read before in others. 

China is a Country ſo Vaſt, ſo Rich, ſo 
Fertile, and ſo Temperate ; the Multitude 
of the People 1o infinite, their Induſtry in 
ManufaQlure, and thew Policy in Govern- 
ment ſo extraordinagy, that it may be truly 
ſaid, rhat ever ſince the undertaking of Long 
Voyages , there was never any Diſcovery 
made, that might ſtand in Competition with 
this Kingdom. Theſe are things known to 
all the World; and ſo there needs not much 
more'to be ſaid, to make the Learned appre- 
henlive, that the Subject is large caough to 


fill many more Volumes then yet are extant, 
A 2 and 
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PREFACE. 
and to employ the moſt able and judicious 
Writers. 

To this it might be added, That among 
all the great numbers of Relations that have 
been Printed upon this Subject, there are 
few that merit Public Reputation, or that 
have- been written with a deſign to jnform 
us of the moſt conſiderable Particulars of that 
Vaſt Empire. The Relation of Ferdinan 
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Mendez Pinto, in all other places, where he j 
does not ſpeak of the Portugal Aﬀeairs,is ſtutt \ of 
with Fables and Chimera's, which he has in. | 
vented with a moſt wonderful fertility of Ima- vÞ'}} Du 
gination : And which he has ſcaſon'd withſo -! | by 
many Circumſtances and ſtudied Diſcourſes Li 
to perſitade and prepare the belief of his Rea- rr 
der, that there are ſeveral Perſons who take l 
them for real Truths. But thoſe are Errors " t0 
now not at all to be regarded,feeing that the * Þ Fl F 
moſt part of the Nations of Europe have ( 171 
given us very exatt and ſincere Deſcriptions 1 BltN- F 
of China, and many otter Countries of A 1 | 
which that Author ſpeaks. ” vn 
For Example: He ſays that the City of WF *© 
Nan Kjm, which is known to be ſeated in a RE: 
ſmooth and level Plain, is ſituated upon a "11 
Mountain : That the River of Kzam, which ; a 


runs through it, and is call'd Bayawpina, 
comes from Pe kim,znd the Greater Tartary : 
That China contains Thirty two Kingdoms : 
15 Thirty large 

Leagues 


Thar the City of Pe kim 


PRE: F ACE: 
Keagues in compaſs, whereas it is not above 
Four in circuit, or Five at moſt, taking in 
the New City ; That it has Three hundred 
. and: Sixty Gates : An Hundred and Twenty 
Canals, of Three Fathom deep, and Twelve 
broad ; and Eighteen hagdnd Bridges of 
Free-ſftone. ;. whereas: there are only Nine 
F# Gates, and one {mall River that belongs to it : 
That in one (ſingle Priſon, of two Leagues 
ſquare, there are kept Three hundred Thou- 
land priſoners, appointed {till for the Repair 
of the Great Wall : That there are other 
Buildingsalſo.to be ſcen, as wonderful or as 
_ extravagant ; and one among, the reſt. of a 
League 1n circuit, built in the middle of the 
4 pretended River of Barampina, &c. That 
4 the King of 7artary came and fat down be- 
f fore Pek/zz, with Twelve hundred Thouſand 
*- Foot, Six hundred Thouſand Horſe, Seyen- 
teen thouſand Ships, and Fourſcore Thouſand 
. Rhinoceroces that carry'd the Baggage be- 
, longing to the Army ; and that the ſame 
' King loſt in ſix Months and a half, above 
{4 Seven hundred and fifry Thouſand Men. 1 

could give ag, account of ſeveral other of 
1 his Fables, particularly of what he tells us of 
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Two pretended Emperors, both of cqual 
- Puiſſance, Siammon and Calaminban ; the 
-- firſt of which had in his Empire Seven hun- 
© dred Provinces, Fifty thouſand Elephants, 

and Eighteen hundred and fifty Thouſand 


A 3 Soldiers, 
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Soldiers in continual Pay ; and many other | 
things, which none bur this Author ever | 
| heard of, But I ſhall forbear to make any | 
: longer ſtop upon theſe Fables and Stories, 


which there is no Man but will be aſham'd 
to believe, more eſpecially ſinee there is not 
the leaſt ſhadow of Truth in any thing that 
he fays of the Tland of Calemply, or in what . 
he reports concerning the Language, Names, 
Manners and Government of the Chize/es. 
The Relation of F. Gonzalez - de Mendoza 
is true 'and fincere, as to what he recounts 
of the the Travels of Martin de Harrada, and 
Jerome Marin into China. But both thole 
two Fathers, and the Author himſelf, hſten'd 
with too much credulity to the vaunting Re- 
lations which the Chiz:/c5 made of the Gran- 
| deur of their Empire, as may be feen by that 
| which follows. For hg allows China to be 
-| | Eighteen hundred Leagues in length , tho? 
: all the World knows that it lies within 
Twenty two or Twenty three Degeees, thar 
35 to ſay, not above Four hundred and filty 
Leagues 1n lengtn. He Alters and changes 
tie Names of the Provinces in ſuch a man- 
ner, that it 15 alſmo{t impoſſible to kno'7 them 
again. He makes the City of Pe K im as big 
as Ferdinand Mendez, Pinto does, afluring us 
in two Places of his Relation', that a Man 
mounted upon a good Horſe, and riding 
trom Morning till Night , will have 
much 
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much adoe to crofs the City within theW alls; 
for the Suburbs. are not included in this Jour- 
ney, which -take up altogether as much 
Ground : To which he adds, That the Ch:- 
neſes allo report it to be larger. He ſays 
moreover , That in the fingle Province of 
Pagwia, which muſt certainly be Pekin: , 
there are Two Millions, Five hundred -and 
fifty Thouſand Soldiers ; and within the 
whole Kifigdom Five Millions, Eight hundred 
forty fix Thouſand five Hundred Foot, and 
Nine Hundred Forty eight Thouſand Three 
Hundred and Fifty Horle. 

Pedro Cubero Sebaſtian, in his Voyage of 
the World, Printed at Naples in 16582, lays 
almoſt the ſame things. But that is nothing 
to be wonder'd at ; for that belides that he 
. often miſtakes 1n {peaking of the moſt Known 
Countries of Exrope, it 1s apparent that he 
has copy*d what he ſpeaks of China trom the 
Authors before mention'd, 

Icould cite ſeveral other Relations of Chiz:, 
the Authors of which appear to have-been 
very much miſcinform?d in ſeveral things. 
But beſides that fuch a Reherlal would be 
both troubleſom and unprofitable, we have 
leveral others that make us amends tor the 
ImperfeCtions of the other. Among the reſt, 
the Relations which ſeem to me moſt wor- 
thy of Credit and Eſteem, are thoſe of Father 
Trizaut, the Annual Letters of Chiza ; the 


Relations of Father Semedo, Father Martini, 
A 4 and 
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PREFACE 
and'the Modern Ones of Father Adam Sthall, 
Father Greſſon, Father Rowgemont, Father 
Coupler, R. P. of Orleance, and ſome others. 

The Relation of Father Trigeue, 'was the 
firſt that ever gave us any exact Informa- 
tion of China, Burt in regard his Principal 
deſign was to give an account of the Origi- 
ginal of the Miſſions of the Society of Je- 
fus, in that vaſt Country, and of their Set- 
tlement by Father Matthew Ricci ; he never 
ſpeaks but occalionally of the Aﬀaxirs of 
China. Father S:med» indeed applies himſelf 
wholly to the Deſcription of: the Country, 
in the Firſt Part of his Relation, wherein 
he has been very fortunate. Father Conpler 
in his Chronology, and Father Martins 1n 
his Firſt Decad of the Hiſtory of Chiza, and 
his Relation of the Tartar War, has publiſhr 
almoſt a compleat Succeſſion of the Hiſtory 
of that Kingdom. The ſame Father Martin: 
in his Atlas, has made a Geographical De- 
ſcription of it, fo complear and full, that 
there haroly remains any thing more for us 
to defire. And laſtly, the Annual Letters 
and other Picces which I have cited, giving 
an Account of the various Succeſſes of the 
Miſſions which they undertook, inform us 
of ſeveral Notable arid Curious Particulars. 
Bur tho' theſe Authors are every one worthy 
1 L 2 Bad 
to be elteem'd and valu'd : Certain it is, that 
we wanted itili a very great number of Con- 
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PREFACE.. 
fiderable Particulars, whither- it were, that 
the Subje& was too Copious to be exhauſted, 
or that'thoſe other deſigns which they pro- 

ſed to themſelves, diverted their particu- 
ar Induſtries. However it were, it is appa- 
rent, «that Father, Magailans had it in his 
thoughts to have ſupply'd all the Defeats 
which he found in thoſe other Pieces, and 
whatever was wanting that might give 
us a perfet knowledge of Chins. For they 
who read this Relation, will find that the 
Matters therein contain'd, have either been 
wholly omitted by all other Authors, or elſe 
bur very {lightly toucl''d ; and therefore in 
regard they are things of great Curioſity, I 
make no queſtion but this Tranſlation wall 
be grateful to the more exaCt Part of the 
Learned World. | 

In a word, it ſeems to me to have all thoſe 
Advantages that ſuffice to recommend it to 
the- Reader. The Matter is of great conle- 
Cnc, and becoming the Curioſity of all 
thoſe thar deſire to know remote Countries, 
ſince it has deſcrib'd with an extraordinary 
Exactneſs, and Part by Part, what is moſt 
Conſiderable in that ſame Famous Empire 
of China, There you ſhall find it determin'd 
by evident Proofs, that the Countries of 
Catay and Mangi are ma me in that 
Spacious Kingdom. It diſcourſes at large of 
the Chineſe Language ; of the Letters -—_ 
their 
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their Compoſition, of the Words which they 
comprehend, of the Excellency of the Lan 
guage, and how caſte a thing 1t tsto attain 
it ; which gives us 4 far different Idea of it, 
from whatever we have had till now. Of 
the Chineſe Books, and their Antiquity ; 
and the great number of them-upon all ſorts 
of Subjects, Of the Antiquity of their 
Kingdom and their Kings. Of the Certain 
and Succeſſive Continuance of the Chizeſe 
Chronology from the next Ages to the De- 
luge. It ſhews us the Induſtry of the Chi- 
meſes in many things, their wonderful Form 
of Governmemt, and all their ditcrent Tri- 
bunals, with a world of other Circumſtan- 
_ ces. 'There you find an exact Acount of 
alt their Public Works, and a particular 
Deſcription of ſome Magnificent Bridges, the 
Great Canal, the City of Pe K/m, their moſt 
Surptuous Houſes, their Principal Temples, 
and the Vaft and Spacious Palace of the Em- 
peror, which comprehends within it ſeveral 
others, fufticient to make us admire their 
Architecture, and the Form and Contrivance 
of rheir Buildings. Laſtly, there is a De- 
icription of a certgin ſort of Wax, which 
15 not any where elfe to be found ; of the 
Riches of Chizz, of the Emperor's Revenues, 
of fome Remarkable Ceremonies ; and of fo 
many other Particulars, which it would be 
here too tedious a trouble to repeart. 


The 
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The Author was well infornr'd of all thoſe 
things, of which þe gives us an Account. 
He had travelPd over all the Chieteſt Parts 
of China, from the Year 1640. to 1645. at 
what time he was carry'd to Pe Kym, where 
he ſtay'd Nine and Twenty Years at the 
Court ; that is to ſay, till his Death, which 
happen'd in the Year 1677. without ftir- 
ring from thence, unleſs it were once that 
he was ſent to Macao by the Command of the 
Emperor, So long and conſtant a Refidence, 
the Knowledge of the Language and Books, 
his Converſation with Perſons the moit Con- 
ſiderable in the Kingdom, the Liberty which 
he had to enter into the Palace; the Choice 
which he made of the Matters and Particu- 
lars of which he gives an Account, will ea- 
ſily confirm us that he had a perfect Know- 
ledge of the things of which he gives us the 
Relation. So that altho* the Deſcription 
which he gives us of the Emperor's Palace, 
does not agree with'that which we find in 
the Dutch Embaſſie to Chzas, yet there is all 
the Reaſon of the World to prefer rhe Tett1- 
mony of this Author, before that Relation. 

The Sincerity alſo and Reality of Father 
Magaillans farther appear by this, that he 
makes no {ctuple to Corre& Father Martin, . 
where he knows him to be in an Error. 
Tho in other places he confirms by his Te- 


{timony the Efteem which all Exrope had = 
the 
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the Works of that Father ; and for that he 
ſpeaks with Moderation of many other things 
where the Authors have ſtrech'd roo far 1n 
their Relations. 

Having thus far given an Account of the 
Worth and Merit of this Relation, it will 
not be improper to tell the Reader how 1t 
fell into my Hands. Ir is now about Three 
Years ſince, that F. Coupler coming to Rome 
in the Quality of Procurator for the Miſſions 
of Chins, had ſeveral Occaſions to wait upon - 
Cardinal 4 Eftrees, where I had the Honour 
to be at that time. His Eminency ask'd him 
ſeveral curious Queſtions concerning China, 
but chiefly concerning, Pe KXzm, the Empe- 


-rors Court, and.the Government and Policy 


of that Great Kingdom. To/whichtheFather 
gave His Eminency all the Satisfaction he 
could deſire, fo far as he knew: -But in re- 
gard he had never been but once at Pe Kym, 
when he was carry'd Priſoner thither in the 
time ot the late Perſecution, he an{wer?'d the 
Cardinal with his uſual ſincerity, That he 
was not fo well inform'd. as to thoſe other 
particularQueſtions which HisEminency put 
to him ; bur that he had brought out of China 
a Portugueſe Manuſcript,written by F. Gabriel 
ae Magaillens, where he would find the Ple- 
nary Satisfaction of all that he deſir'd to 
kaow ; and at the ſame time preſented the 
Manuſcript co His Eminency , who having 

read 
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read it over with great delight, gave it into 
my Hands upon a profter which I made him 
to Tranſlate it. 

However, I found it a more Difficult Task 
then I imagin'd ; for tho Father de Mag ail- 
lan's had deliver'd it fairly written , yer by 
an Unfortunate Accident , it hapn'd to be 
half Burnt ; ſo that I was forc'd to have re- 
courſe to the Confus'd Original , which 
had' been luckily preſerv'd, which being 
the greateſt part writt'n in looſe Papers , 
it requir'd a great deal of time to place 
them 1n order, and find out the conneCti- 
- Ons, 

The Author had entitPd his Work, The 
Twelve Excellencies of China : But this Title 
ſeem'd to me to be too much affeted, and 
not an{werable to the Subject; for it was 
not limited to twelve Excellencies of China, 
in regard it contain'd a far greater Number, 
as they that read the whole will eaſily find. 
Beſides that, the Diviſion which he had 
made was not proportionable to the Matter, 
there being ſome of thoſe Excellencies which 
did not take upa Page or two, and others 
that filled up above thirty or forty : So that 
I thought it more proper to divide the-Rela- 
tion into one and twenty Chapters, and to 
give them Titles anfwerable ro the Matters 
therein contain'd. In other things I have 
not ſwery'd at all from the Method and Senſe 
of 
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of my Author ; neither have I made the leaſt 
Alteration; only that I might contorm to the 
Style and Genius of our Language, I have 
not ty'd my ſelf fo Strictly and Literally to 
his Expreſſions : and by what I have laid, 
you may be confident that this Relation has 
never appear'd in any other Language, nor 
was ever Printed before, and by conlequence 
that it is altogether New. 

I alſo obſerv'd in Reading, That there 
were ſeveral things which did not ſcem to me 
to be ſufficiently explain'd, for the under- 
ſtanding of ſuch as have not a perte&t Know- 
ledge of China ; and that the Deſcription of 
Pe kim, and the Emperors Palace might ſeem 
obſcure to many. People ; I have therefore 
endeavour'd to remedy the firſt of theſe 
two Inconveniences by Not@® in 1talzick, 
which I have plac'd at the end of the Chap- 
ters, becauſe I would not crowd the Mar- 
gins nor interrupt the Text, but preſerve the 
Original 10 its Purity and Credit, and leave 
the Reader at liberty to make uſe of them 
or let them alone. For remedy of the Se- 
cond Inconvenience, I have made a Draught 
of the City of Pe kim and the Palace, colle- 
Cling together with great Care what the Au- 
thor had ſpoken diſperſedly in ſeveral parts 
of his Relation, Mounſieur Peyrozert an In- 
gener of good repute, drew out the Draught 
at my Requelt fair upon Paper, to which I 
added 
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- added the Explanations of every thing, with 
Letters which relate to. athers that are En- 
grav*d upon the Plane, 

And further, to fatisfie entirely the Curt 
olity of the Reader, and togive more Repu- 
tation to the Book, I have added the Life 
of Father Magaillans, who was the Author, 
which I was the rather inclin'd to do, be- 
cauſe it ſeems to me to be but very ſhort and 
modeſtly written. It was writ by Father 
Lews Buglio a Cicilian,and Father Mag ajllaw's 
inſeparable Companion, from the Year 1640, 
. to the Year 1677, that is to ſay, for near 
the ſpace of thirty ſeven Years together, Fa- 
ther Buglio dy'd in the Year 1682, ingreat 
Reputation for his Vertue and Learning ; 
{othat the Care which he has tak'n to Write 
the Life of our Author, is a double Appro- 
bation of his Work. | 

I muſt here take notice by the way, that I 
. have not obſerv'd the Portugueſe Orthogra- 
phy,in ſpelliog the Name of our Author ; for 
the Portugueles write it after this manner, 
Magalhanes : But in regard few People in 
France can ſo pronounce it, I alter'd it into 
Magaillans, which the French pronounce not 
much difterent from the Portugueſe pronun- 
clation of Magathanes, This Father was of 
the ſame Family of the famous Ferdinand de 
Magaillans, who was called by the Corru- 
ption of Languages Magellan, and —_ 

ri 
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firſt that diſcover'd the Magellanick Strazts, 
in the extreme parts of the Southern America. 
] have alſo made uſe of the Word Mandarin 
or Mandarim, which the Portugueſe make 
uſe of to ſignifie the Officers and Magiſtrates 
of the Kingdoms of Siam, Cochinchina, Tum 


kim and China; as well for that all the other 


Relations make uſe of the Word, as allo for 


thatit isa Word well known in Fraxce, ever 


ſince the coming thither of the Mandaerins of 
Siam : The Word is deriv'd from Maxaar, 
rocommand, and comprehends all ſorts of 


Officers and Magiſtrates. 


This remark obliges me to add another up- 
on the Pronunciation of the Chineſe Words 
and Letters, for the better underſtanding 
how to pronounce them, in imitation of the 
Chineles. Their Words are all Monoſyl- 
lables, or elſe of one Syllable, without excep- 
tion, and fo they are to be pronounced all 
at once, and without any diſtinction of Syl- 
lables, of what number of Conſonants and 
Vowels foever they are compos'd. For Ex- 
amples, Kzam, which is the name of the 
greateſt River in Chiza, muſt be pronounc'd 
all at a time, and not as if it were two Syl- 
lables KRzj-am. In like manner the Words 
Linen, Hinen, do not make two Syllables, 
Li-ven, nor three Lji-v-ex, but only one Syl- 
lable, which isto be expretſed by pronouns 
cing them all as one Syllable, yer fo as to ex- 


preſs 
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preſs the Sounds of all the Letters. Not but 
that the Chineſes have Words compol*d of 
ſeveral Syllables : but theſe Syllables are al- 
ways ſeparated, and from ditterent Words, 
as 7 ai yuen, the Names of the capital City 
of Xan ſi: Cham hien chum, the name of a 
Tyrant mention'd in the Relation. Thus we 
write in France, St. Malo, Havre de Grace, 
by ſeparate Words, and not in one Word, 
as Villeneuf, Montroyal : Nevertheleſs there 
is this Difference, that St. Malo is form'd 
of two Words and three Syllables, and Ha- 
vre de grace of three Words and five Syl- 
lables, whereas the Chineſe Names have ne- 
ver more Syllables than Words ; thus T az 
guen is compoſed of rewo Words and two Sil- 
lables, and Cham hien chum of three Words 
and three Syllables only. 

As for their Letters, though there are as 
many Chineſe Letters as there are Chinele 
Words, yet they may be expreſs'd by means 
of our European Letters, adding neceſlary 
Accents to diſtinguiſh them in ſpeaking, as 
1s explain'd in this Relation ; which being 
premis'd, you ſhall ſce_ after what manner 
the Chineſes pronounce. 

A, They have a found 1a their Language 
which anſwers to our 4, as inthe Word 
Nan kim. 

B, They have no Sound that anſwers Þ ; 


but in the room of it they make uſe of P, 
a thus 
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thus inſtead of Cambalu, they lay, Ham 


pa lu. 

C, Before 4, O or V, muſt be pronoun- 
ced as our Ca, Co, Cu; but betore EandT, 
it muſt be pronounced Tze, Tzi, and not 
be LE 

Ch, Muſt be pronounced as Tcha, Tche, 
1chi, Tcho, 1chu. ; 

D, is not pronounc'd in the Chineſe Lan- 
guage, but only T, which is ncareſt to it. 

E and F, aie pronounc'd as in France. 

G, before 4, O, UV, muit be pronoun- 
c'd Nga, Neo, New, as it there were an 
N before the G. Bur before E and I, as we 
pronounce Ge, G/, H muſt be pronounc'd 
with a ſtrong Aſpiration of the Throat, like 
the Welch L!. 

I, Rand L, as we do. 

M, at the end of a Word, mult be pro. 
nounced open and fotily, without making 
any Stop by cloſing the Lips, otherwiſe they 
pronounce 1t as we do. 

N, at the End of a Word, is to be pro- 
nounc'd hard , putting a ſtreſs upon it, as 


in the Latin Word Lumen ; otherwile as we 
do. 


P, as 1n France. 


2, inthe ſame Manner, unleſs when 
a U follows, .and then it is pronounc'd as 


In the Latin Word Quam. 


R, is 


Con of? == —_ 
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R, 1s never pronounc'd by the Chineſcs, 
S, As we do. 
T, As we pronounce it in Totality and 
Otns. 

V Conlonant as we do; U Vowel, as the 
Latin UV, or the French Os, except in theſe 
Words, Chu, Trin, Xin, Tu, Tit, Nin, 
Sin, &C. 

X, Is pronounc'd as in Portugueſe or C/ 
in French, as for Example Xanſi, Xewſt, as 
it it were written Chaxſi or Chez. 

I took thole Obſervations upon the Pro- 
nunciation from Father Coupler, from a Ch:- 
neſe that was brought out of Chiza, trom my 
Author, and out of Father Greſlones Preface 
to his Relation. 
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New Relation 
CHINA: 


Containing 


A Deſcription of the moſt conſide- 
rable Particulars of that Great 


" Empire. 


_ y_ 


CHAP. I 


Of the Names which the Chineſes and Foreigners 
grve to China ; and of the Countries of Ca: 
. tat and Mangj. 


T is a Cuſtom uſual in this Empiee, that 
when any new Family aſcends the Imperial 
Throne, the Sovereign gives a new Name 
to his Daminions. Thus under the Reign 

of the preceeding Family, China was called Tac 
mim que,that is to ſay, a Kingdom of great Bright- 
neſs. But the Tartar: who govern it at preſent 
© "have called it Tat cim que, or a Kingdom of 
= great Purity : and this is the Appellation molt 
| B common 


A 
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common among, the Chineſes. However 1n regard 
th2t formerly there have been Kingdoms tin it 
hight, famvus either for their long Continuance, 
or for the Vertues of their Princes, or the num- 
ber of Learned Men, or for ſome other Advan- 
tages, they haye preſerv'd and {till make uſe in 
thcir Books of Names which were then in PraCtice, 
ſich as are thoſe of Hia que, Xam que, Cheu que, 
Han que, &c. Which gives us to underſtand, that 
although theſe Names ſignifie China, yet they 
were rather intended to denote the Reigns of ſe- 
veral Royal Familics, than to ſrgnihe the King- 
dom it ſelf. 

In their Books and Petitions to the King, they 
generally make uſe of the Word Xam que, thats; 
High and Sovereign Kingdom: The Learned Men 
In their Writings and their Books make choice 
of the Word Chun que, which ſignifies the flower, 
of the Middle, or Center. And indeed the moſt 
uſual and\\common Name for all China is Chum 
gue, or the. Kingdom of the Center ; which name 
Is given to It, either becauſe they believe that Chi- 
714 lies In the middle of the World, or becauſe 
the firſt King of China eſtabliſh'd his Throne in 
the Province of Honarn, which was then as it were, 
the Center of the Kingdom, or laſtly becauſe it 
1s much more conſiderable than all the barbarous 
arid poor Kingdoms that ſurround it. That ſame 
Hyperbolical Word alſo Tien Ha, or the King- 
dom that contains all that is under Heaven, is very 
frequently made uſe of. So that when they ſay 
Tien Hia tas pim, all that is under Heaven is in 
Peace, 1t 1s the ſamething as to ſay China is In 
"Peace. China likewiſe has other Names, which 1 


_—_ to mention, becauſe they are leſs in Pra- 
ice. 


Foreigners 
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_ call-it Hara Kitai, Catai, Cataio, 
gi, Nica Corum, Chin, China, and Kina. The 

Tartars that lie tothe Weſt call the Chineſes, Ha- 

ra Kitai, or the Black Barbarians; which is the 


= Name they give alſo to China it ſelf. The Europe- 
n «ns inſtead of Hara, ſay Cara ; for that in regard 
A the Tartars pronounce Ha, with a very ſtrong 
, Aſpiration, ſtrangers believe they ſay Cara, and 
t nat Hara.For that Reaſon it is that arcus Pazlns 
y and other Authors call by the name of Cas, that 
j- Emperor,who between the years 1260, and 1275. 
conquerd the Weſtern Tartary, and all China, 1n- 

ſtead of calling him Har, that is to ſay, King, 


y in the Language of the Weſtern Tartars.The ſame 
S; word alſo is at preſent in uſe among the Eaſtern 
n Tartars, who are Maſters of China; and who were 
e formerly ſo barbarous that they had not any 


r | King, nor any word to ſignife a King, as we 
ſhall relate in its due place. 

7m The Muſcovires,as I was inform'd by ſome refi- 

e ding in this Court, in imitation of the T-rtars, 

f- call it Kitas. The Kingdom of Chahamalaha,tite 

lc Inhabitants of which are Mabumetans, ant which 

n confines to the Province of Xen/7, the Kirgdomof 

ey Tumet or Tibet, which environs a good part of the 

it Provinces of Xex/iand Xanſs,and that of V/an- 

1s exe bordering upon the Province of S# Chxen, 

1C having corrupted the word Kita, call it Kater,and 

4 the Merchants that come from 1z4oſt an, and other 

ry arts of the Izdies call itCaraio.By which we clear- 

1y y find that the Kingdom of Caraio,of which Fa- 

in ther Anthony de Andrada ſpeaks in bis Relation 

in of Tibet where he had been, ſignifies no more 
[ than China, and that Grand Catai, 1s no other, 

Aa- then Grand China ; to which alone may be attri- 


bured whatever has been ſaid of Chjna. So mach 


the rather for tbat of all the Kingdoms ſeated be- 
B 2 , tween 
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tween the Indies, and the Eaſtern Extremities 
of Aſia,only thoſe that lie-upon the Seaare Known; 
the reſt are ſinall, barbarous, poor and. untilled. 

The Eaſtern Tartars moreover in derifion calPd 
China, Nica Corum, or the Kingdom of "the Bar- 
barians, tho? at preſent, now they are ſetled there- 
in,and are become Maſters of itthey callit Tp 
Corum, or the Kingdom of the Middle. The 
Kingdoms of the Indians, as Canara, Bengala, and 
others call it Chin, as I was inform'd in the Pro- 
vince of S# Chuen by two Fognes, of which the 
one had been at, Goa, and had learnt ſome Porrugal 
Words ; and, as I underſtood at Pekim, by ſome 
Merchants of the Country. This name of Chr 
ſeems to have been given to China by the Indians, 
becauſe of the Family of Chin, who reign'd a 
Hundred ſixty nine Years after Chriſt ; though 1 
find more probability to believe that it comes 
from the Family of C;z, who reign'd two Hun- 
dred forty ſix before Chriſt, the chief of which 
Family was Maſter of all China, and among the 
relt of the Province of T4» n4an,which is not far di- 
ſtant from Bengala, becauſe the Chineſes pronoun- 
cing ſtrongly, and whiſtling the Word Cir 
through the Teeth , the Indians that cannot imi- 
tate them, pronounce it Chin, and the Portugal, 
who took this word from the Indians, not ha- 
ving any word 1n their Language that ends in AV, 
have added an 4 at the latter End. The Jra- 
14ns Write China like the Portagheſes ; but they 
pronounce it Kma; and fo they ought to write 
it Ca, to give It the ſame ſound as the Germans 
who write - ſchins. 

By what has been ſaid we find apparently that 
Cataio, Hara Kitai, and China are all one and the 
ſawe thing, and not differeat Kingdoms, as Clu- 
veriss would have them to be; who in his fifth 
Book 
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Book of his IntroduCtions to Geography, Chapter 
Fifth, frames ſeveral Kingdoms as Catai, Tanour, 
Tainf ind others, which he ſeems to have bor- 
row'd from eMatrcns Paulus: whereas they are 
not the names of Kingdoms, but only the corrupt- 
ed names of certain Cities of China. And this is 
particularly manifeſt-by the word Tainf, which 
is no other then Tai Yuenfu, the Metropolis of 
the Province of Xanfy, where the Tartars ſeriled 
their Court before they Conquer'd the Province 
of Pekim. The Deſcription alſo which Cluver:- 
us gives of the Province of Tainfu, agrees pcr- 
fectly with that City and the Country that belongs 
to it - For there are the beſt - Grapes in China , 
and good ſtore of Iron near the City of L# ga", 
wh'ch furniſhes Pekim and the reſt of the Pro- 
vinces, eſpecially thoſe that lie toward the North, 
with Nzils, and all ſorts of Iron Utenſils and 
Inſtraments. Marcus Paulrs ſpeaksof another Ct- 
ty of that Province which he calls Pianf#, tho? the 
Chineſes call it Pim yam fu. Cluverius has alſo 
borrow'd from Marcus Paulus the corrupted word 
Cambalu, the Capital City of Catai ; for neither 
the Weſtern nor Eaſtern Tarrtars have any B. 
as we ſhall ſhew in due place in our Tartarian 
Alphaber, ſo that Marcus Paulxs inltead of Cam 
ſhould have written Hay, that is King; and in- 
ſtead of Balu, Palu, which ſignifies Court, and con- 
ſequently inſtead of Cambalu, Hanpale,which in the 
Tartarian Language ſignifies the Kings Court. And 
then he ſhould have taken notice that there were 
two Hanpalu's, or Kings Courts; the ancient 
Court, at preſent but a mean place, diſtant a- 
bout three Leagnes from Pekjm toward the Eaſt, 
which is called Tm Cheum, and the new Court 
which is Pekim, which Marcus Paulus calls Taidu, 
inſtead of- Taz 1x, which ſignifies the great Courrt. 
B 3 Some 
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Some Authors queſtion whether the Kingdom 
of Mangi, of which 2M. Paulus makes ſuch fre- 
quent mention, be not a different Kingdom from 
China ; but there is no doubt to be made but that 
it is comprehended within It. Fof A4. Paulus di- 
vides China into two Kingdoms, Catas and Mangi : 
Compriſing under the Name of Catat all the Nor 
thern Provinces, and under that of Mangi all 
the Southern, The word Mangi is deriv'd from 
Mant Zu,which ſignifies Barbarous : For that the 

Southern Chineſes, to mock the Northern, 

call them Pe tat,that is, Fools of the North :and 
the other to pay the Southern Chineſes in the 
ſame Coin, call them Nan 24an, Barbarians of 
the Sour, or elſe barely Mantzu, Barbarians. 
The Tartarians likewye in contempt of the Chine- 
ſes, call them alſo Aanizu or Barbarians. 
But in regard the Tartarians , eſpecially 
the Eaſtern, cannot well pronounce the Syllable 
tzu, they ſay gi, eMangi; which I have heard 
a Thouſand and a Thouſand times for three and 
twenty Years together that I livd among them. 
And fo without queſtion, it was in the time of 2. 
Paulus, who being a ſtranger could not underſtand 
the force of the Language, but hearing the Tar- 
rars {0 often call the Southern Chineſes, Mangi, 
believ'd it to be the Name of the Kingdom or 
Nation, and not a name of Reproach. 

However that there may be no farther doubt 
but that the Names of Catai and eHangi, are 
quite different, and do not both of them ſignific 
Chiza, | ſhall here tranſlate a piece of the forty 
-ourth Chapter of the ſecond Book of Marcus 
Paulus, by which -it will evidently appear, that 
what | affirm is a conſtant and aſſured Truth, For 
having ſpoken in the former Chapter of the 
great River, whick by reaſon of the. valtne(s af 

"uy Fas ItS 
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its Stream, the Chineſes Call 2 4m cu Kiam, or the 
River Son of the Sea, he goes on in this manner. 

&% Cainguti is a ſmall City upon the Banks of this 
* River upon the South-ſide, where they gather 
« ever Year a great quantity of Rice, the greateſt 
« part of which is carried to Cambals to ſupply 
« the Court of the great Cam. Theſe Provitions 
* are tranſported to Carai by Water, over R1- 
«yers and Lakes, and one Jarge and deep Cas» 
«* nal, which the great Cam has caus'd to be 
« made for the paſſage of Veſſels from one River 
* to another, and to go from the Province of 
« Mangi to Cambalu, without going by Seca. T his 
* is a work of wonder for its Situation, and its 
** Length, but more for the benefit which the Ci- 
*© ties receive from it. The Great Cham alſo 
* causd to be rais'd all along the Banks of the 
* ſaid Rivers and Canal very ſtrong and ſpacious 
* Damms for Travellers to walk upon. Theſe 
are the. words of A. Paulxs, and we ſhall ſpeak 
of this great Work in the {eventh Chapter. 

But as for Caingui, mention'd by that Author, 
» to ſpcak properly,it is neither a Town nor a City. 
The Chineſes call it Chim Kiam . Ken, that is, the 
Mouth of the Son of the River, in regard that 
an Armof the Riyer ſeparates in that place, and 
after it has run through part of the Province of 
' Nan Kin, croſſes the Country of Che Kiam as far 
3s the Capital Ciry of it calll'd Ham Chex. On 
both the ſides of this Mouth, there is one of thoſe 
ſort of places which the Chineſes call Ma rex, that 
18, 2 Place frequented for the ſake of Trade : Be- 
cauſe the Barques , there meet and come 
toan Anchor to ride ſecure in the Night time. 
Now this Place of which Aarcus Paulus peaks, 
might well be calPd a Town, by reaſon of the 
extraordinary number of Veſſels that reſort thi- 
B 4 ther, 
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ther; tho it be neither walPd, nor haye buildings 
enow to forma City. Owe] <0eN 
- Now tho* this be . perfeftly known by all ſuch 
23 are employ'd as Miſſionaries into this Kingdom, 
yet [cannot forbear, to the end Il'may make this 
matter yet more evident, to unfold ſome other 
paſſages of the ſame Author,and to begin with the 
names of ſo rany Cities, of which he makes 
mention. in his Hiſtory.. In' the twenty ſeventh 
Chapter of his ſecond Book he ſpeaks-of 'the Ci- 
ty of -Tainfu, which the Chineſe: call Tai yuen fu, 
and which as we have ſaid, is the Capitol of the 
Province of Xanſi, In the 28th. Chapter he 
ſpeaks of another City of the ſame Province,:calPd 
by the Chineſes, Pim yam fu, and which 1s a City 
of the ſecond Rank, as being the maſt Rich and 
Potent in the whole Empire, except that of Sches 
in the - Province of Naxkn. In the 56th. Cha- 
pter he ſpeaks of the City of Coiganza, which is 
called Fas gan fu,- which is a- 1own of great 
Trade, ard very Rich, by reaſon of the great 
uantity of Salt which is there made, as in the 
erritory round about, and which is thence tran- 
ſported into ſeveral parts of the Empire, as /. 
Paulus obſerves inthe ſame Chapter. In the 65h. 
Chapter he ſpeaks of the Ciry of - Chian gran fu, 
which- 15 call'd Chim Kiam fa. In his ſe: entieth 
Chapter he deſcribes the City of F.pinx«, other- 
wiſe Tai 71n fu, 'in the Province of Namkim. In 
the 75th. he mentions the City of Fogiz, other- 
wile Fo Chcx, the Capital of the Province of 
F9 Kien. Jn the 76th. He has the City of Quelin- 
fu; which is called Xijen njm fu. He alſo reports 
that about this City there are a great number of 
Lions, and that he repeats ſeveral times in other 
places ; which gives us to underſtand that he was 
miſ-intorm'd in moſt things, ſince it is certain that 
| the 
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the Chineſes never ſaw 'a Lyon, not ſo much as in 
Picture ; and therefore they paint a Lyon quite 
another Creature than he” is. For:my part, I am 
perſwaded that M. Paulus is miſtaken, in believing 
thoſe' great'and furious Tygres- which. are ſo com- 
mon'1n that Empire to be Lyons. And he confirms 
me'in this Perſwaſion by ſaying in the 14th Cha- 
pter of his ſecond Book, that the Great Har has 
Lyons train'd up to hunt'the other wild Beaſts ; 
and that they are mark'd' with white, black and 
red liſts or ſtreaks, and are larger then the Lyons 
of Babylon. All which perfectly agrees with the 
deſcriptions of the Tygres or Leopards, which 
ſeveral of the Princes of e4ſia make uſe of in 
their Chices ; but not at all with the deſcriptions 
of Lyons. The ſame Author makes mention of 
ſeveral other Cities, the names of which are fo 
changed, that they are ſo far from being Chineſte, 
that they have no reſemblance to the Language. 
Nevertheleſs we clearly find that the Provinces 
and Cities which he places in Catai, and Mangt 
belong, a to China, becanſe they generally end 
with the Syllable fs, which m the Chineſie Lan- 
gnage ſignifies a City. For example the Metro- 
polis of the Province of Canton 1s Qnam chey fu. 

wam cheu being the proper name that diſtin- 
gviſhes it from the reſt, and f« ſignifies a City, 


as Polis among the Greeks : and fo Conſtantinopo- 


tis ſignifies the City of Con#tantine,and Adrianopo- 
his the City of Adrian. | 

We draw the ſecond Proot of the Deſcription 
which 2. Panlxs makes,in the ſixteenth and ſeven 
teenth Chapters of his ſecond Book, of the old 
and new City of Pckim, and the King's Palace, 
In regard that all that he ſpeaks of it is confor- 


* mable to what we ſee at this day, and to what 


we ſhall deſcribe in the Progreſs of this ——_ 
The 
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FE The third is drawn from the Wine which is 
drank inthat Court,and the Stone-Coal which 
they burn there, and is call'd Afzy. This Coal is 
brought from certain Mountains two Leagues di- 
ſtant from the City, and it is a wonderful thing 
that the Mine has never fail'd, notwitaſtanding 
that for above theſe four Thouſand Years not on- 
ly this City ſo large and Populous, but alſo the 
reateft part of the Province has conſum'd ſuch 
an incredible quantity, there being not any one 
Family, tho? never {o poor, which has not a Stove 
heated with this Coal that laſts and preſerves a 
Heat much more Violent then Charcoal. T heſe 
Stoves are made of Brick like a Bed or Couch three 
or four Hands Breadth high, and broader or nar- 
rower according to the number of the Family. 
Here they lie and ſleep npon Matts or Carpets ; 
and in the day time fit together either upon Car- 
pets or Matts, without which it would be impoſli- 
ble to endure the great Cold of the Climate. On 
the {ideof the Stove there is alittle Oven where- 
in they put the Coal, of which the Flame, the 
Smoak and Heat ſpread themſelyes to all the ſides 
of the Stove, through Pipes made on purpoſe,and 
have a paſlage forth through a little opening, and 
the Mouth of the Oven, in the which they bake 
their ViCtuals, heat their Wine, and prepare 
their Cha or The ; for that they always drink 
their Drink -hot. The Halls and Chambers of 
Wealthy Perſons have every one their Stove, not 
rais'd like thoſe of the Poor, but underneath ; 
ſo that the Floor ſerves for the Stove where they 
Eat, Study, Walk, and Sleep : either upon Car- 
pers, Beds, or Chairs. The Cooks of the Gran- 
Gees and Mandarins, as alſo the Tradeſmen that 
deal inFire, as Smiths, Bakers, Dyers, and the. 
like, both Summer and Winter make uſe of this, 
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Coal: the Heat and Smoak of which are ſo violent, 
that ſeveral Perſons have been ſmother'd there- 
with ; and ſometimes it happens that the Stove 
takes Fire, and that all that are afleep upon 
it are burnt to Death. Therefore to avoid the 
pernicious Effects of this Smoak, there needs no 
more then to ſet by the fide of the Stove a large 
Veſſel full of clear and freſh Water. For the 
ſmoak gathers to the Water and intermixes with 
it in ſuch a manner that the next day the Water 
wm you as ſtrong and loathfome as the ſmoak 
it ſelf. | 

The fourth Proof is that Marcus Paulns in the 
37th. Chapter of his ſecond Book deſcribes a fa- 
mous Bridge, ſeated two Leagues and a half from 
Pekim towards the Weſt, in theſe words. © When 
« you leave the City of Cambala after you have 
* travell'd ten Miles, you meet with a River 
& call'd Puli Sangan, which empties it ſelf into the 
& Ocean, and is Navigable for many Veſlels that 
* carry Merchants Goods. Upon this River there 
© is a very fair Stone Bridge, and perhaps there 
«* is not the like of it in the World. This Bridge 
*15 In Length three hundred Geometrical Paces, 
* and eight in Breadth, ſo that ten Horſemen 
* may conveniently ride a-Breaſt. There are 
« four and twenty Arches, and five and twenty 
© Piles that ſupport it, and it is all made of Ser- 
* pentine Stone wrought with wonderful Curio- 
* ſity: The Securities to lean upon on both 
F {des are made of Tables of Marble, and Pillars 
* rang?d with an extraordinary Symmetry. At 
b* the two Extreams. it is broader then at the top 
* of the Aſcent, but when you are up, you find 
* it 25 flatand level as if it had been laid with a 
© Line. In that part. there is a very large and 
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'< with-a huge Lyon -near the Baſe, and another 
»] « zhove.. Over againſt this there is another very 
We « fir Column, with a Lyon -diſtant about one 
+.  .._& Pace anda half from the former. The Columns 
* of  ſuppo ; LO! 
< 2 half one from another; and. the. ſpaces be- 
© tween are fill'd up with. Tables of Marble, a- 
* dorn'd with ſeveral Sculptures, to prevent Peo- 
.« ple from falling into the River. Ina word, up- 
© on every- Pillar there is a Lyon of Marble, 
« which is a very pleaſant Sight to. behold. 
.Fheſe are.the Words of M. Paulus. It ſeerhis the 
Printer forgot ſo.ne words toward the End, which 
render the Author's Deſcription obſcure. How- 


and according to the Stru{ture of the Bridge. 
- This Bridge is the moſt beautiful in China, but 
4 it, is not the biggeſt ; for there are thoſe which 
w .are much longer. The Author ſays the River is 
> call'd Pali Sangar, which is a name given it by 
.the Weſtern Tartars, who were then Maſters of 
that Empire, and of whom there are ſtill at Pe- 
kim many intermix'd among the Eaſtern. It is 
call'd by the Chineſes, Hoen Ho, or the muddy Ri- 
ver, by reaſon that the rapidneſs of its ftream 
carries along with it a world of Earth that ren- 
ders it all the Year long, thick, and muddy. He 
Tays that this Bridge has four and twenty Arches, 
whereas tt 'has but thirteen, and that ſeveral Vel- 
ſels Sail upon this River, which is 1mpoſlible. 
For tho it be very well fill'd with Water, it is 
not Navigable by reaſon of the great Number of 
Falls, Windings,and Rocks of wh'ch it is full. 
But that which carried 2M. Paulus into theſe Mi- 
ſakes, was this, that about three Leagues farther 
toward the Weſt, there is another River and ano- 
ther Bridge of four and twenty Arches. Of 
which 


pport that ſerve for rails are a Foot and 
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ſhip, and 'the- Materials of which it 1s made. It 
isall of white Marble very fine and well wrought 
according to the perfect rules of Archite&ure.On 
the ſides ſtand a Hundred and forty Pillars of 
Support, allowing Seventy to each fide. "They 
are a Pace- and a half diſtant one from another, 
and the Spaces between filPd up with ſquare panes 
of Marble, Carv'd with ſeveral forts of Flowers, 
Fruitages, Birds, and other Creatures; a piece of 
Workmanſhip no leſs Magnificent, then- perfect 
and to be admir'd-- At the entrance of the Bridge 
toward the Exf#- there are two fair Pedeſtals 
raisd high, and cover'd with Tables of Marble, 
upon which are two Lyons of an extraordinary 


" Size, and cary'd as the Chineſes repreſent them. 


Between the Legs, upon the Backs, Sides and 
Breaſts of theſe Figures are cut in the ſame Mar- 
ble, ' ſeveral young Lyons in ſeveral Poſtures, 
ſome ſlightly faſtned to the Lyons, ſome Ram- 
pant, other Couchant, ſome Deſcending, ſome 
Aſcending, with a ſurprizing Beauty and Delica- 
cy. Artthe other end, toward the Weſt, are to 
be ſeen upon two Pedeſtals, two Elephants, both 
of the ſame Marble, wrought with as much Art 
and PerfeCtion as the Lyons. 24. Paulus forgot to 
make mention either of the one or the other, = 
els 
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leſs perhaps they might be added afterwards, 
However the Chixeſes averr that this Bridge was 
built two Thouſand Years ago without havi 
ſuſtain'd the leaſt damage in all that time, ti 
our Days. But upon the Vigil of St. Laxrence's 
Day in the Year 1668. after an Extraordinary 
Drought which had laſted all that Year, it began 
to Rain, aad the Rain continu*d Day and Night 
ill the fixteenth of Auguſt, with ſo much Vio+ } 
lence, as if whole Rivers had pour'd down from 
Heaven. The Seventeenth of A»g»ſt about eight 
of the Clock in the Morning, of a ſudden there 
came a Deluge that overflow'd the new City, the | 
Suburbs and the Planes adjoining. Preſently they | 
ſhut up the Gates of the old City,and ſtopp'd up all 3 
the holes and clefts with Chalk and Bitumen ming- 
ted together, to preyentthe entrance of the Wa- 
ter.But the third part of the Houfes of the new Ci- 
ty were overturn'd,and an infinite number of poor 
Creatures, eſpecially Women and Children were 
either drown'd or buried in the Ruins. A great 
number of Villages and Houſes of pleaſure were 
carried away by the Imperuolity of the Inandati- 
on ; and the ſame thing happend to the Neigh- 
bouring Cities. All the People fled for Refuge 
to the high Places; or clim'd up to the tops of the 
Trees, where feveral confounded with their 
Fears, or fainting for want of Food, diopt down 
into the Water, and miſerably perifd. In other 
Provinces their happen'd Accidents and Calami- 
ties yet more ſtrange, occaſion d by dreadful 
Earrhquakes. So that it ſeem'd to be the Pleaſure 
of God to puniſh thoſe Infidels for the Perſecuti- 
on which -they had rais'd againſt the Chriſtian 
Religion, and the Preachers of the Goſpel. Ne- 
ver was tren the like Coniternation in that Court, 
where all Men were reduc'd to utmolt deſpair, 
nor 
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not being able to divine the Cauſe of ſo extraor- 
dinary a Deluge. Art laſt, the Kiog, having ſent 
's out certain People upon Rafts of Timber, for 
1 they have no Boats at Pekim, toexamine the Rea- 
e's ſon, they found that the troubled River, of 


ry which we have already made mention, had bro- 
0 ken down the Damms, and made it ſelf a new 
at Channel croſs the Fields and Suburbs of the City ; 
» 8 which begat ſuchan amazing Fear in the Minds'of 
0M the People, that the King and the Grandees 
C were juſt upon the point of removing to ſome o- 
E ther place. The ſame Fury of the Innndation 
e carried away ſeveral Rocks, which knocking a- 
y & gainſt the Piles of the famous Bridge, ſhook it 
ll F in ſucha manner, that they broke down two of 
g the Arches. | 

'-, 


The fifth Proof is, that 2. Paulus in the thirty 

- ſecond Chapter of the ſame Book ſpeaks of that 
y great River, which the Tartars call. Caramoran, 
- and the Chineſes, Hoam Ho, or the yellow River ; 
in regard that the ſlimy Mud whichit carries with 
- it, makes the Waters to look of that Colour. 
In the thirty ſixth Chapter he makes mention of 

- another River which he calls in the Chineſe Lan- 
guage, 0 Kiam, or the great River, and which 
the Chineſes, as we have ſaid already, call Tames 
Kiam, or the River Son of the Sea. In the thirty 
ſixth Chapter, deſcribing the City, which he calls 
Kimſai, and which erroneouſly he will have to 
ſignifie the City of Heaven, tho the word, as we 
ſhall ſhew hereafter, ſignifies a Court, he reports 
ſeveral Particulars concerning it ; for example, 
that the City is ſeated between a Great Lake, and 

a great River; and that round about the Lake 
are to be ſeen ſeveral Palaces of the Grandees, 
and divers Temples of the Bonzes, and many 0s 
ther things which are very true ; only that he 
ſtretches 
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ſtretches too-far where he ſays that.the. City is an 
hundred Miles io Circuit, wherein he ſhews him- 
{elf rather -a Poet, then, an Hiſtorian. - However 
it be, the Deſcription which he makes of the Ciry 
and Palace -of Cembals ſufficiently demonſtrate 
that 'Carai js a part of China ; and that what he 
ſays of the City of Ximſai, is enough to prove 
that Mangs is another part of the ſame Empire : 
for that-the greateſt part of his Relation 1s entire- 
ly conformable to what we our. ſelves have ſeen. 
Yet if -M. Pemns had underſtood the Chineſe Lan- 
guage, as he fays he underſtood that of the Tar- 
tars, he had with more ExaCtneſs ſet down the 
Names of the Cities and Provinces, and other 
particulars, which he reports concerning that Em- 
Pire.But it is no wonder. he ſhould ſo often corrupt 
the Names, fince we our ſelyes, who upon our firſk 
arrival appled our ſelves with all the induſtry 1- 
maginable ro-underſtand the Chineſe Letters and 
Language ,: after. the Study-of ſeveral. Years were 
frequently deceiv*d and quite miſtook ſome part 
of the words. Sothat we muſt. not be ſurpriz'd 
if a Knight, who only minded his Military De- 


ſigns, and-to court: the Favour of the great Han, 
.and only convers'd with the Tartars,who for want 
.of Politeneſs are the greateſt Corrupters of Words 
- above. othir Nations, ſhould fall into the ſame 
 Inconvenience. For he has corrupted Names 


in ſach a manner, that they among us, who have 
the greateſt Knowledge of the Language and the 


. Empire, have much ado to pick out the meaning 


of many of his Miſtakes. Nevertheleſs,by a ſtrict 
Examination of the Situation of the Places, and 
other Circumſtances of his Relations, we at 
length find out what he intends. 

Father Martin Martini, fo famous for his Acrlas 
of China, as witty and ingenious as he was, coufd 
not 
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not exempt hunſelf from committing the- like 
Errors. nſomuch, that we who have reſided in 
this Empire for ſo' many: years, have found it very 
difficult to underſtand the Perſons and the Places 
of which he ſpeaks ; eſpecially in the Names chat 
ought to'terminate in Afand which hea'ways endy 
in Ng. For example initead of ſaying. Pekirm , 
Nankim, Chekiam, Jumlie, Cumchim, he always 
writes Peking, Nanking, Chekiang, Ycunglic, Cung- 
ching. Wherein he muſt of neceſliry be deceived, 
becauſe that manner of writing does no ways cor- 
reſpond with the Chineſe Pronunciation,which an- 
{wers to that of our 27, and not of Ng, Nor will it 
avail to ſay, that the Germans prononnce /m, open 
with a ſoft produttion of the ſound almoſt like 
Ne, becauſe they expreſs it ſomewhat through the 


- Noſe ; for that the letter 2, whether pronun- 


ced open or cloſe, bas always a much greater cor- 
reſpondence with the Chineſe and Latin Pronun- 
ciation, then the letters Ng. So muchthe more, - 
becauſe the Germans pronounce 7'm final opeirra- 
ther like /- or En, then Im or Em. So that indeed 
this /Reaſon might have been in ſome meaſyre 
pardonable,had the Father written in High-Dutch, 
or only to the Germans; But having writ in La- 
tin and for the benefit of all Exrope, he ought td 
have conformed to the moſt exact ard common 
Ptonunciation. 

Philip Cluverius in bis fixth Chapter bf his ſixth 
Book, makes a doubt whether the City of Kimſarz 
of which 24. Polo makes mention in his ſixty 
eighth Chapter of, his ſecond Book, w:re thc Court 
of the King of Tarrary, or the King of China. 
He alſo with good treaſon takes notice of the Hy- 
perboles which AZ Polo makes us in deſcribing 
the ſaid City of Xim/aj. For the reſolving, of 
which Difficulties it will be neceſſary to obferve, 
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that inſtead of Ximſai, he ought.to have written 
Kimſu, the Maſter Court. For that Kim ſignifies 
a Court, and Su a Maſter : * The Court being as 
it were the Model of the Reſt of the Kingdom. 
Ximſai then, or Kimſu was the Court of the Prin- 
ces of the Family of Sum, whom the Weſtern Tar- 
tars deſpoil'd of the Kingdom in the time of 24. 
Polo. A hundred years after that Nankim and 
Pekim were the Courts of the Princes of the Fa- 
mily of Aim, which of later Years was deſtroyed 
by the Eaſtern Tarrars. Which being granted,l an- 
ſwer, that Father Martin, to whom | refer the 
Reader for fear of being tedious, has very well 
unravelPd thoſe Difficulties, and corrected the 
Hyperboles of 24. Polo, who like a Young man 
as he was, has enlarg?d many things mnch beyond 
the Truth. Nevertheleſs as to the number of 
twelve thouſand Bridges, which A. Polo tells us 
there are in Kimſai,and which Father Martingrants 
for a Truth, I cannot ſo eaſily give my conſent. 
For beſides that we have ſeen the contrary, the 
Chineſes themſelves, who ſtuff their Writings 
with ſo many impertinent particulars, would ne- 
ver have omiteda circumſtance of that Importance. 
Alſo what 2/7. Polo relates of the vaſtneſs of ſeveral 
Bridges under which Veſſels may Sail ' without. 
ſtriking their Maſts is no way probable ; ſince it is 
nat to be believed, that they ſhould be all fo ruin'd 
that there ſhould be no traces of ſuch Struures re- 
maining. 'Thus much I know, that: a Famous 
Chineſe Author who has written a Treatiſe of the 
Grandeur of this Empire, and of whom 1 ſhall re- 
late many things hereafter, does not allow the Ci- 
ty of Ham Che, which is the ſame with Kimſei, 2- ' 
bove five conſiderable Bridges. Nor would he have 
faiPd to have ſpoken of that extravagant height 
Cf the Bridges of his Country,-1l a1 there been any 


ground 
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ground for his ſo doing. 'The reft that 24. Polo re- 
lates concerning this City is true, granting him on- 
ly fome Extcnriions and Enlarzements according to 
his 'Goſtort). But to clear all diſputes concernin 
this' ſame City of Kimſai, more eſpecially becauſt 
Father Martins ſpeaking of this HamCbes in his 
Arlas, Fol. 109. varies in what he ſays of the Ori- 
ental and Weſtern Tarrars, I ſhall here produce 
an extract which I took for this very purpoſe oat 
of the Chronicles of Chia. * 

To the end then that Family may be reckon'd 
mto the number of rhe Imperial Families of this 
Empire, of neceſſity that Family mult either have 
Fobdu'd the 'whole or the greateſt patt of ir. For 
if it has conquered no more then only two of three 
Provinces, that Family is only call'd Pam-Chav 
or a Collateral Kingdom, nor 1s itto be admirted 
into the Dirett Line of the Imperial Families. 
Thoſe then that we are now to ſpeak of are of 
that Number. 

* In the yearof JESUSCHRIST, 1260. A 
© Captain of the Oriental Tar: avs that ſome years 
* ſince ſubdy'd this Empire made himſelf Maſter 
© of the Provinces of Pekim. Xanſi, and Xan:uny 
* which the yellow River ſeparates fromthe 0- 
* ther Twelve. Therenpon he canfed himſelf to 
© be Crowry'd- King; and Named his Family Tai- 
*Leao. Some Years after another Captain of the 
* Eaftern Tartars made War iipon him, got poſ- 
&© ſeſſion of his Kingdom ,- exterminated the 
© Reigning Family, and. call'd his Own and his 
* Kingdom Tai-Kinque, or the Kingdom of Gold, 
* which continaed rill the'year 1260. At what 
* time the other rwetre Provifhces were ſubdued 
< by an Emperor of the Family of Sm; Upon 
* this ſome of his chief Miniſters advis'd him to 
*© ſend great Preſcnts-10 the Grand Han, who 

Q 3 © had 
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« had a little before ſubdu*d the Weſtern Tartar-, 
<& 2nd todeſire his Aſſiſtance for the Expulſion of 
<« the Tartars out of the three Proyinces which 
& they had Uſurp'd. But others of his Coygcel- 
6: lors laid before him the ill conſequence of *pro- 
& yoking that terrible Nation of the Weltern 
 < Tears, or moleſting the Eaſtern, with whom 
« they had for ſeveral. years preſerv'd an Amica- 
«ble Correſpondence ; withal, that it was no 
&« pood Policy to expel Tigres, and bring more 
<« cruel Lions into their Room. Nevertheleſs the 
<« firſt Counſel, tho the worſt, was follow'd : And 
& the Grand Han was called in with his Tartars,al- 
© ready the Vanquiſhers of ſo many Nations, who 
« in a ſhort time exterminated the Family of Taj 
« Kim and made themſelves Maſters of the three 
* Provinces, But ſo ſoon as they bad finiſht'd that 
* Conqueſt, perfidiouſly they turn'd their Arms 
<« againſt the King of China,who kept his Court in 
* aCity belonging tothe Provinces of Honar, bor- 
* dering upon the yellow River. T his Prince be- 
*ing terrifi'"d by the Neighbourhood of thoſe 
* Barbarians fled in all haſt to the City of Ham 
© Chex in the Province of -the Che Kiam, where 
** he ſetled his Court. OF which ghe Hr no ſoon- 
er had intelligence, but he croſs'd the yellow 
** River, and after little or no reſiſtance made 
© himſelf Maſter of the Provinces of Ho N am, 
Nan Kim, and Che Kjam, and conſequently of 
: the Village of Hem Chei, which 24. Polo calls 
; Kimſai. Adomo, the King 'of Chtna, fled into 
p the Province of Fo-Kien, and from thence into 
\ that of Quemam, where baving Embark*d him- 
T ſelf with a delign to ſeek out Foreign ſhelter, 
he ſuffer'd Shipwrack in the Golf of the Iſland 

of Has Nan, and there miſerably periſh'd, ſo 


* that all the reſt of Chjza ſubmitted yoluntarily 
© to the Grand Hay, T his 
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tal Tartars. 


"Notes and Explanations of the firſt Chapter. 
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This-1s what I have taken out of the Hiſtories 
of China, by which it is clearly to be ſeen that 
Ham Chek, and Kimſai are one and the ſame City. 
And that the word Tai Kim does not ſignifie a 


"Mountain, there being no ſuch thing in Tartary, 


as it is imagin'd, but the Kingdom of Gold. Which 
is the Title that was formerly given to the Orien- 


P. 3. As we ſhall relate in it's due place. 


—< E Author, as has been already ſaid in the 
Preface, not being able to finiſh this Work, 
has not according to his promiſe made out the Ori- 
ginal of the Eaſtern Tartars, Nevertheleſs ſeveral 
Authors have made ſome mention of them, as Fa- 
ther Martin; in his Hiſtory of the War of the Tar- 
tars, and in his Preface ta his Atlas of China : The 
Embaſlie of the Hollanders to Pekim . Father Adam 
Schall in his Letters printed at Vienna in the year 
1665. And Father Complet in his Chronology of 
C bina printed this year. By which Authors and 
particularly by the two latter it appears, that it 
1s not above a little while ſince the Eaſtern Taxtars, 
now Maſters of C4524, have had any Kings, and 
that the Qriginal of thoſe»Princes 1s ſo obſcure, 
that as madera as it is, it is altogether intermixed 
with Fables. 

Father Adam reports that the Eldeſt of the Un- 
cles of the Emperor Xunchi, the Father of him 
that now reigns, had told him ſeveral times, that 
C 3 It 


it whs/ about ten Generations | fince that three 
Nymphs or Godteſſes called Augela, Changia, 
and Fexala deſcended from Heaven to bath them- 
ſclves it a River of Tartery. That  Fawwa ha- 
ving - Tifcover'd: under her Cloths which ſhe left 
upon / the ſhore, a'-ſort of Nightſhade or Herd 
caild' Alhakrngi with red Fruit, devour'd it with 
ſuch a greedy Appetite, that ſhe became with 
Cnild. That her two Companions returning to 
Heaven ſhe remain'd upon Earth till ſhe was 
brought to bed of a Boy ; which ſhe ſackl'd, and 
afterwards left in an Ifland of the River, telling 
him-that ſhe was returning to Heaven, but that a 
Fiſherman would come and take Gare of his Edu- 
cation, which happen'd accordingly. T hat this 
Child berame a Man of an tracdtmary Valour, 
and that his Sons and Grand Children rul'd this 
Country. But that in the fifch Generation the 
People rebelPd againſt this Family, - which they 
defeated and exterminated, all: but one who betook 
- himfelf to flight, "This Prince being cloſe purſu'd, 
and not being able to run any farther, ſate himſelt 
down upon the ground deſpairing to ſave his lite ; 
At what time a Mag-pye came ' and perch'd upon 
hrs hetd, and delnded his Enemies who took him 
for the ſtump ofa Tree, and not for a Man. ' And 
rhus it is eahe to ſee, as Farther item obſerves, that 
thas far the Relation is altogether Fabulous, and 
clearly demonſtrates thar the Originat of the Em- 
perdr of China is very obſcure; and has nothing of 
Wiuſtrious or Renowned. That which follows is 
certain and unqueſtionable. In regard the Perſon, 
fach as he was, -liv'd atthe beginning of this Age, 
and made himſelf ſufficiently known by the bloody 
War which he made upon the Chiveſes in revenge 
of the Death of his Father, whoin the Chineſe 
Mandzrins had caus'dto be murdered, and of other 
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outrages committed againſt his Nation. Father 
Adam fays, that he was Lord of the Valley of 
Momchen, which Father AMartini takes for a great 
City. The Emperor Yar-lie gave him the Go- 
vernment of that ſame Valley and the neighbour- 
ing Conntries, upon condition he ſhould defend 
them againſt rhe Incurſions of the Oriental Tartars 
who were divided into ſeven ſmall Principalities. 
He was call'd Tiel Mini, and died in the year 1628. 
His Son, a Perſan of more Wiſdom and Moderati- 
on coItinued the War till his death which happen'd 
inthe year 1634. Cxmte, his Son, in ſome meaſure, 
compleated the Conqueſt of the Empire of China; 
but diced before he obtain'd the poſleſſion of it in the 
year 1644. His Son Xunchi, at the age of fix years, 
was acknowledg'd Emperor at Pekim, and di'd in 
the year 1662. Leaving for his Succeſlor his 
Son Camtri the Monarch reigning at preſent. T his 
Catalogue of the Tartarian Princes of Father 
Adam's confirm'd by Father. Coupler in his Chrono- 
logy, by Father Rougemont in his Hiſtoria Tartaro- 
Sinica, and: the Embaſſie of the Hollanders, gives 
us to underſtand that Father 1agaillans had good 
reaſon to-juſtifie himſelf for ſaying, thit the Tar- 
ears had neither any King, nor any word to ſigni- 
fie a King ; ſeeing that it was but in this Age that 
their Princes have deriv*d their Original from a 
petty Captain of a Hord, or chief leader of Ban- 
dit''s or wandering Tartars. 

Here we are farther to obſerve that Ter- 
tary which comprehends alt the Nothern 4ſia 1s 
divided by the Chineſes into Weſtern and Eaſtern. 
The Inhabitants both of the one and the other, 
are for the moſt part wanderers with their Flocks 
and Herds, and live in Tents. But the We- 
ftern are incomparably more potent then the 


Eaſtern, in regard they poſleſs all that Country 
Es which 
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' which lies between the extream part of the Pro- 


vince of Pckim and the Countries of the Mogul, 
the Perſian and the Aduſcovire, All which they 


polleſs'd entirely in the Reign of Saint Lewis. 


The Eaſtern Tartary reaches from the Country of 
Leaotum, beyond FJapor, and comprebends the 
Province of Nirche, to the North of Cores ; I he 
Province of Njulhan to the North of Niuche ; that 
of Tr; to the Eaſt of Neuche ; and the-Country of 
Yeco, to the North-Eaſt of Fapon, and to the Eaſt 
of Tupi. But theſe Countries are poor and ill peo- 
pled ; Thcre being nat above two or three little 
Cities in them all; the reſt is barren uncultivated, 
ceo Perer Fer. And full of Woods and Moun- 
Jinand de Verbieſt, £21nS- Nevertheleſs theſe 7 9r- 

tars are not a little formidable 
when they are- united, as being harden'd to la- 
bour in a rigorous Climate, and almoſt always a- 
horleback, and employ*d in hunting or buſied in 
War. They made themſelves known . by their 
incurſions into China alove two hundred years 
teiore th2 Birth of Chri/?: And in the twelfth Age 
after the Incarnation they poſſeſs*d- themſelves of 
the Provinces of Leaotum, Pekim, Xenſs, Xanſi and 


Xantum. But the Anceſtors of the Tartarian . 


Prince who Reigns in China, were ſo far from 
being Maſters of all the Eaſtern Tarcary, that they 
were not Lords of all the Province of Nyacke,where, 
as has bren ſaid, there were ſeyen or eight de- 
itinct Sovereigns. And Father Adam obſerves that 
Trencum Great Grand- Father to the Emperor Reign- 
Ing at Preſcnt, when he enter'd into China, hal not 
above eight thouſand men, which were ſoon encrea- 
ſed by the: 01courſe of the reſt of the Eaſtern Tar- 
rars, and a1 innumerable Number of the Weſtern 
Tartars, which the fame of his Victories and the 
noiſe of prodigious Booty drew to his Afiſtance. 

P. 3. 
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P. 3. The Kingdom of Chehamalahs, whoſe Inha- 
bitants are Mahometans, and which borders 
upon the Province of Xenſe, 


This Name of Chahamalaha, is not to b& found 
as I verily believe, in any Mapp, nor in any other 
Relation z; But | am perſwaded by what our Au- 
thor ſay's of it, that it is the ſame place which 
Father Martini calls Samahania ; and which, as he 
doe?, I take to be the Country of the Usbegs, or 
of Mavralnara, of which Samarcand is the chief 
City': For that we know not of any other King- 
dom of Mahometans to the Welt of Xenſi, where 
there are ſeveral conſiderable Cities, Palaces and 
Houſes artificially built, and good ArchiteCture, 
ſtore of Gold and Silver-Plates and other things 
which the Chineſes allow the Country of Samaha- 
"14 or Samehan, by theaeport of Father Martin. 
Nor mult we be ſurpriz'd, that the Chineſes aſlure 
us that this Kingdom borders upon the Province 
of Xenſs ; for that they never travel toward the 
Weſt, nor have any other knowledge of the Coun- 
tries fituated Weſtward, then what they learn 
from the Information of the Caravans that come 
once in two or three years to trade in China, un- 
der pretence of an Embaſſie. For the Merchants 
make uſe of that Invention, to get leave to enter 
into China, which would be a:herwiſe deny'd 
them. They rendevouze in the Kingdom of 
Caſcar, as you may find in the Travels of Bene- 
aitt Goez, inſerted into the Relation of Father 
Trigaut. But formerly and eſpecially in the time 
of Tamrlan,who made Sam rrcand one of the chiet- 
eit Cities in the World, they went for the moſt 
part from that City. And it is very probable 
that thoſe Merchants to give themſcelyes the great- 
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er reputation, aſtum'd to themſelves to be all of the 
Kingdom of Samarcend, and that the Chineſes,who 
want the Letter R, and eaſily confound C. with H, 
wrote Samahand, inſtead of Samarcand. For the 
ſame reaſon alſo the Chineſes obſerving the Mer- 
chants krrive 4 Scbes the laſt City of the Province 
ef Xenſ, and ſtyling themſelves all Natives of 
Samaban or Samarcand, might readily believe 
that Samehan border'd upon the Province of 
Xenſs. 


P. 3. Uſangut. 


This mult certainly be the ſame Country 
which Father AAfartini calls Uſucang, and 
which 1s contained within the Kingdom which the 
Chineſes call Sifan, ſituated to the Weſt of the 
Province of Sxcbhuen, The Relation of Father 
Anthony de Andrada calls it alſo the Country of 
Uſſangone, and ſays that it is ſituated to the Eaſt 
of the Kingdom of Tiber, twenty days journey 
from China. 
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Father Antony de Andrada, &c. 


Father Anthony de Andrada travelled twice into 
the Kingdom of Tiber, The Relation of his Se- 
cond Travels in the year 1624. with Father Gon- 
calo ac Souſa which was Printed at Lisbon in the 
year 1628. ſpeaks very clearly of Chine. For there 
we find, that it is not above twenty days journey 
from the Kingdom of Uſſangxe or Uſſang ;, and that 
Uſſang is not above forty days journey from the 
City of Caparange, where the King of Tiber keeps 
his Court, and where thoſe Fathers arriv'd from 


Agra 
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Agra in leſs then two months and a half, paſſing 
through Sirinagear. As for Catai, in regard the 
People of Tiber are very ignorant, they ſpoke of 
it very confuſedly to Father Ardrada; to whom 
they aſſerted that, C4145 was a great City. By the 
way we may qbſerve, that by that Relation and by 
the Alas of Father Martins, who in his Hiſtory 
of the War of the Tartars tells us allo that the 
Province of S«churx borders upon the Kingdom of 
Tiber, that the Kingdom of | Tibet is ſituated. to 
the Eaſt of the Country of the Great A4ogul, and 
not to the North, where the moſt partof our Maps 
place it. - So much the rather, for that Father Be- 
nedic# Gott, in his I ravels which he made always to 
the North of the Empire of the Great. Mogul ; 
from the Country of the V-begs travelling conti- 
nually Eaſtward as far as Ching. 


P. 5. .The Tartarian Alphabet which we ſhall give 


you in dre place. 


Father Magailns, not being able to perfect his 
Work, has not given us this, 7artarian Alphabet. 
But it is to be found-an the Grammar made by Fa- 
ther Ferdinand de Verbieft, which will ſuddeuly be 


printed at Pars. 
P. 6. Mangi, or Mantza, Barbarians. 
* Father Nioobolas Longobar da in bis Letter writ- 


ten from Chiza 1598. and printed in Latin at 
Maytnce in 1601: tells us, that the Chineſes calPd 


thoſe of the Province of Qnamuwn Mangi, that 
Istolay, Barbarians. Adenginos, that is, Barbarous 
People, which confirms the apinion of Father 
Adaguilians, - 


P. IO. Stones 
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P. 10. Srone-Coal, and Stoves of China. 


' , Almoſt all Authors that ſpeak of China, agree 
that in the Northern Provinces the cold is much 
"more intenſe; then it ought to be, conſidering the 
climate, and ſituation under the fortieth or forty 
ſecond degree. They alſo ſpeak of the Stove 
which are very Common, and built all alike in 
all thoſe Northern Provinces. - See the Relation of 
Father Trigant 1, 4. c. 3. Father Semedo. Part 1. 
3. and Father Afartin?s Atlas in his Deſcription 
of the Provinces of Xanſi, and Pekim, where he 
ſays that the two Mountains ont of which they dig 
their coal, are very near to the City of Pimks, 
and are calPd Xie, and Siu v#. 
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P. 12. That which cauſes M. Polo to commit theſe 
Miſt akgs, is this, that three leagues, & c. 
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Father Martini in the Deſcription of the Pro- 
vince of Pekim confirms this conjetture in theſe 
words. © The River Zx kex, which is alſo calt'd 
© Sangean, paſſes' to the South-Weſt of the Royal 
© City. You croſs over a ſtately Bridge where a mai 
© may count ſeveral Arches of Stone,*tis plain that 
© he ſpeaks of the River that runs to the Welt 
© of Pekim, and the Bridge built over it, and 
* that this is that of which 24. Polo makes mention. 
For that there is no great difference between fhe 
name of Sangean, which Father Martini gives it, 
and that of Sangear, or Buli Sengan, as M. Polo 
calls it. Father Greſlon in his Hiſtory of Chin« 
[.3.c.8, ſpeaks of an Eaſtern Bridge, in theſe words; 
In the Province of Pekim, there was a Bridge of 
an admirable StruCture, above three hundred paces 
In length, of which two Arches are broken. And 
Father 
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Father Magaillars tells the true reaſon of the fall 
of thoſe two Arches the ninth of Auguſ# 1668. 
To which Father Greſlon adds, That the reſt of the 
Bridge fell the 26. of the month of Ave. the ſame 
years He ſays moreover that it was call'd Zo-Co- 
K ajo, Wat it bad been built a thouſand years, and 
that it was not above ſix Leagues from Pekjm. 
The Fathers Rowgemont and [ntorcetra in their Re- 
lations confirm the fall of the reſt of the Bridge 
the 26 of uſt 1668. three thouſand years af- 
ter it was firſt laid : And the firſt of thoſe Fa- 
thers tells us, that the ſame Bridge was three hun- 
dred and fixty paces in length. 


P. 1%. 


Theſe Reaſons of Father Magaillans are ſo 
e[:WF much the ſtronger, becauſe bis Opinion is confor- 
mableto the praCtice of all thoſe that have wrote 
concerning China, both before and after him, as 
r0- 8 Father Adm, a German ; Father Greflon, a French- 
eſe MW 2142; Father Semedo, an Jtalian, Father Rouge- 
Pal money a Flemming, © c. And for that Father Martins 
yal WJ Þas not been follow'd by any but by the Author 
an of the Embaſſie, who has either copy'd or bor- 
rowed from Father 44artin;, all that he ſpeaks 
concerning China, except the Gelts of the Em- 
baſſadors from Cammwm to Pekin, and their Ne- 
gotiations. * So that 'tis no wonder the one has 
imitated the other in_ his Orthography. Father 
Greflon alſo in the Preface to his Relation, proves 
againſt Father Martin, that the Chineſe words 
ought to be pronounced as our Author tells us. 


P. 16. 


We coald add ſeveral other Reafons to prove 
that 
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hat Catai is no other then China dedunc'd fro 
the Silk, many Fruits, Plants and Animals, which 
according to MH. Polo breed and grow in Ching, 
and are not 'to be found in any of Tartary. 
But this has been fo often bandy'd about fgr*theſc 
hundred years, and all Authors who haverit up- 
on-this Subject, have prov'd it by fo many different 
Arguments, befides' what oor Author alledges, 
that it would be bot time ill ſpent to labour any 
moreabont it. Beſides that there is no perſon now 
that queſtions, or can doubt of it, nnlefs he would 
be wilfully blind; I ſhall only obſerve that the 
reaſon why men might formerly be deluded was 
this; becauſe that when the Weſtern Tartar: 
undertook the Conqueſt of Chins, there were two 
Emperors: The one was the Real Chineſe Empe- 
rot of the Family S»-> who poſſeſſ'd the twelve 
Sonthern Provinces ; the other ' was the King of 
the Eaſtern Tarters of the Family Tai-kin, who 
poſkſied the three Northern-Provyinces, the Coun» 
try of Leaortm, and the Faftern Tarrary. Theſe 
two Emperors were vanquiſh'd one after the 0- 
ther, and their Kingdoms ſubdu'd between the 
years 1225. and 1280. This being granted, i 
may be readily apprehended, how calic it was for 
the Oriental Anthors, and fuch as had heard talk 
of thoſe Conqueſts, to believe that the real Em- 
peror of China was Maſter of all Ehjr4, as now we 
know It ; and that the other Emperor of the Fa- 
mily Tai-kin, whoſe Empire was more Northetly, 
liv'd in Tartary to the Northof the great Wall; 
where for that reaſon our Ancient Geographers 


have placed Cambaln, and many other Cities and 
Countries. 


CH AP. 


CGCHAF. Is 


Of the Extent and Diviſion of China : Of 
the Number of the Cities and other wall '4 
Towns ; And ſome other particalars obſer- 
ved by the Chineſe Authors. 


Þ is now eighteen years ſince Father Fraxces 
Fierrado Vice-Provincial of China, and after- 
wards Viſitor of Japan and China, order'd me to 
write the Hiſtory of this Empire, and the Pro- 
greſs of the Goſpel, there firit begun to be 
preach'd now fourſcore and thirteen years 2g0; 
But the Employments of the Miſſion, and rhe Per- 
ſecutions we have undergone, have hindr'd me 
from going, on with it. The Fathers MVicholas 
Trigaut a Flemming, Alvaro Semedo a Portugneſe, 
Martini Native of Trent, Antony Govea, and Iz- 
natius de Coſta 1n tiicir yearly Relations have treat- 
ed very largely upon this Subjeft. Bur tie Bcaury, 
the Grandevr, and the Antiquity of this Empire, 
are ſuch copious Subjects, that though there has 
been much already written concerning them , yer 
there remains much more to be ſaid. Where- 
fore I thonght it my duty to ſet down in this 


place the chiefeſt Obſervations which I have col- 


lected together. 

| China is ſeated almoſt at the utmoſt Extremi- 
ties of Afra towards the Falt. ir lies under twen- 
ty three degrees from North to South, from the 
Fortrcis 
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Fortreſs of Cai Pim, placed upon the Frontiers 
. of the Province of Pei in forty one degrees of 
Latitude to the Meridional point of the [land of 

| Hai Nan in eighteen degrees of Elevation, and 
to the South of the Province of Quaminm, $0 
that the length of China from North ro South, ac- 
cording to the Chineſe Books, is five thouſand 
ſeven hundred and fifty Zz, or Furlongs. Which 
makes 


402; Spaniſh or Portugal Leagues at 17; to 2 
degree. 


575 French Leagues at 25. to a degree. 
348 German at 15. to a degree. 
1380 Italian Miles at 60. to a degree. 


5750 Lior Chineſe Furlongs at 250. to a degree. 


From the Point of Nim Po, a Seaport Town 
in the Province of Che-kiam, where the Portugal: 
were formerly wont to trade, and which Ferdinand 
Mendez, calls Leam Po, to the extremity of the 
Province of Sucbuen in a ſtreight Lige from Eaſt 
to Weſt; itis accountcd 


297 Spaniſh and Portugal Leagues. 
426 French Leagues. 
255 German Miles. 
1020 Jtalian - Miles. 


4080 Chineſe Furlongs # 240 to a degree. 


— Butif you would have the length of China where | 
It 15 longeſt, you muſt take it from the laſt place to 
the North-weſt of the Province of Leaotrum call'd 
Cayven, to the lalt City of the Province of Yun- 
nan call'd Cin tien Kin min Fu. Take it thus, and 
then the longeſt length of this Empire will b: 
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$25 Spaniſh Leagues. 
750 French Leagues. 
I 800 Italian Miles. 


8400 Chineſe Furlongs, at four and a half to a 
Mile of 1taly. 


The trueſt breadth of China, to take it from 
Tam Chan, the moſt Eaſterly place of the Coun- 
try. of Leao tum, and which joins to the King- 
Yom of Corea, to the Place call'd Tum tim to the 
Weſt of the Province of Xenſs 1s 


350 Spamſh Leagues. 
5<O French Leagues. 
300 German Miles. 
1200 Ttalian Miles. 
5409 Chineſe Furlongs. 


There arc fifreen Provinces in this Empire, 
wh'ch for their largeneſs, their Riches and Ferti- 
lity may well be calPd Kingdoms. Which the 
Chineſes rank in this Order according to their 
Antiquity and Precedency. Pe kim, Nan kim, now 
calld Kiam Nan, Xanſs, Xantum, Hy nan, Xenſi, Che 
Kiam, Kiam (i, Hu quam, Su chuen, &o Kien, Quant 
thm, Quam fi, Yunnan, Ques cheum, T he Country 
of Leao tum might alſo well deſerve the Name of 
a Province by reaſon of its extent ; but the Chi- 
neſes include it witliin the Province of Xarn tum. 
The Provinces that lie upon the Sea are Pe kzm, 
Xan tum, Nan kim, Che Kiam, Fo Kien, and Quam 
tum, Thoſe that border upon Foreign King- 
doms ate Pekim, Xanſi, Xenſi, Su chuen; Tunnan, 
Quamſi. The Midland Provincesare Honan, Hu 
quam, Kiamſi, Quci cheuw. Bj which it ap- 
pears that Cl/averins truſked too unwarily to falſe 

D Relations, 
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Relations, when he reckons up Eighteen Provin. 
ces in China, and among the reſt the Kingdom of 
Cochinchina. For tho' that Kingdom, and that of 
Tum Kim were formerly ſubject to China, "twas 
but for a very few Years, and it is along time a- 
go ſince they threw off that ſubjection. There 
are ſeyeral Iſlands alſo belonging to China, as the 
Great andJ1 Little Lieu Kieu ; Tai Yan, which the 
Portugueſes call Formoſa, where the Hollanders had 
2 Fortreſs which was wreſted out of their hands 
' by a Chineſe Pirate ſome Years fiace, and where 
they loſt a great number of Men, and great Guns, 
and a great quantity of Goods. Hai Nan and 
Hiam Xan , where ſtands the City of Ama- 
£40, Or Macao, upon the Southern Promontory of 
that Iſland, and a great number of others, ſome 
Inhabited, others quite Dezſart, The Kingdom of 
Corea is not an liland adjoining to China, as Clu- 
verius believes, but a great Promontory of the 
Firra Land, extending it ſelf from the North to 
the South. Neither is Xam Haz an Iſland, as Mar- 
tint writes 1n his Atlas, and marks it in bis Map ; 
but a Fortreſs ſo vaſt and ſo well fortifi'd by Art 
and Nature, that it may compare with the beſt in 
Europe, It ſtands upon the firm Land near the 
Sea, between the Province of Pe Kim and the 
Country of Leao tum. 
The Places Wald in, through the whole extent 
of this Empire, amount to the number of Four | 
Thouſand Four Hundred and Two; and are di- | 
vided into Two Orders, the Civil and Military: 
The Civil Order comprehends Two Thouſand | 
Forty Five Wall'd Towns, that is to ſay, One 
Hundred Seventy Five Cities of the firſt Rank 
which the Chineſes call Fu : Two Hundred Seven- 
ty Four of the Second Order, which they call Che- 
#, One Thouſand Tio Hundred Eighty and 


Eight 
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Eight Cities which they call Hi#y, Two Hundred 
and Five Royal Hoſteries, or Places of Entertain- 
ment, call d Ye ; and an Hundred and Three 
Courts of Guard, or Royal Hoſterics of the Se- 
cond Rank, which they call Cham Chin. 

Among the Cities and Towns of this Empire I 
reckon ſeveral, ſeated in the Provinces of Tur 
Nan, Quei cheum, Quam Si, and S# chuen, which 
however pay no Tribute to the Emperour, nor 
yeild him any Obedience, but are govern'd by 
particular and abſolute Princes. Theſe Towns 
are for the moſt part fo environd with high 
Mountains and ſteep Rocks, as if Nature had 
taken a particular Care of their Fortification. 
Within which Mountains lic Fields and Plains for 
ſeveral Days Journeys ; where are to be ſeen Ci- 
ties both of the firſt and ſecond Rank together 
with many I owns and Villages. The Chine/es 
call theſe Lords T# Sx, or Tu Quon, that is to ſay 
Mandarins of the Country : For-that as they be- 
lieve there is no Emperour of the World but the 
Emperour of China, ſo they are Conceited that 
there are no other Princes or Lords but fach as 
they to whom the Emperour gives that Title. 
Nor do they give the Title of Mandarins of the 
Land or Country to thoſe; but to diſtinguih them 
from others by a kind of Contempt of Foreigners. 
The People that are fubject to theſe Lords ſpeak 
the ſame Language with the C%ine/es, altho* be- 
fides that, they have a particular Language alſo. 
Their Manners and Cuſtoins are ſomewhat ditfe- 
rent from thoſe of the Chineſe: : nevertheleſs 
their Complexion and the Shape of their Bodies 
are altogether alike ; but as to their Courage, you 
would think them ro be quite another Nation. 
The Chineſes ſtand in fear of them ; ſo thar ater 
feveral Tryals which they have made of their 
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Proweſs, they have been forc'd to let them live at 
their own liberty, and to conſent to a free Traf- 

&ck and Commerce with them. In the Relati- 
B on which | have made of that Famous T yrant 

Cham Hiem Chim, concerning which Father 
Martini wrote to mie upon his return out of Ex- 
rope, that he had left a Copy of it in the Secreta- 
ry's Office at Rome, and another in the College of 
Conimbre, where it was publickly read, I give an 
account of what befell one of thefe Sovereign 
Lords. I ſhall here repeat it in few words, to the 
end the Puiſſance of this Empire may b2 the bet- 
ter underſtood, where they make little account of 
the Forces of theſe Lords, tho? they are very con- 
fiderable, - and that their Dominions are-ſeated in 
the heart of the Provinces of China. 

The Tyrant Cham HienChum not enduring there 
ſhould be any one that refus'd to yield him Obedi- 
ence -in the Province where he had caus'd himſelf 
to be Crown'd, and where he vaunted that he had 
Jaid the Foundations of his Empire, ſent a Com- 
mand to ong of theſe Lords whoſe Principality lay 
neareſt to his Court, to come and attend his Per- 
ſon, acknowledge him his Sovereign, and pay him 
that Iribute which was due to him. The Lord 
ſent bim back for Anſwer, that neither he nor his 
Predeceſlors had ever paid any Tribute to the 
Emperour of China; which Anſwer put the Ty- 
rant into ſuch a Chafe, that he immediately ſent an 
Army to force him to Obedience. But his Army 
was in a ſhort time defeated by the Prince. Cham 
Hien Chum: thereupon rais'd another Army more 
numerous then the firſt, and march'd himſelf in 
perſon to enter the Territories of the Prince ; 
who being a perſon of great Courage, and fa- 
vour'd by the Advantage of the Places, gave the 
Tyrant Battel, overthrew him and forc'd him to 
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retire, enrag'd at his ill Succeſs , yet more ani- 
mated to Revenge then ever. For that reaſon he 
raisda Third Army, and gave the Co.nmand of 
it to his firlt adopted Son call'd Sum Co vam, of 
whom I have ſometimes made mention in the An- 
nual Letters of this Miſſion. He was a Perſon 
Learned, Prudent,, Courageous, and ſo affable and 
good naturd, that many times he effeCted thoſe 
things by his Prudence and Sweetneſs, which his 
Father could not bring to paſs with all his Armed 
Force and Cruelty. And indeed he knew ſo well 
to manage the havghty Spirit of the ſtubborn 
Prince, that he not only oblig?d the Prince to ac- 
knowledge his Father for his Sovercign, but to al- 
it him with Men and Money to compleat his Con- 
queſt of China. He carry'd him in his company 
tothe Court with all his Army conſiſting of For- 
ty Thouſand Men, all pick*d and choſen Young 
Men clad in the ſame Colour'd Habit, and Arm'd 
with a fort bf Cuiraſſes and Head-pieces of quilt- 
ed Cotton. Upon his arrival the Prince Muſter'd 
his Ariny in the place appointed for thoſe kinds 
of Exerciſes in every City of China. The T y- 
rant on the other ſide receiv'd him with many Ex- 
traordinary Careſles and Marks of his Favour and 
hearty AﬀeCtion, and invited him publickly to a 
folemn Feaſt the next day, where the Prince fail'd 
- NOT to attend him. But in the midit of the Mu- 
' lick, the Comedy and Jollity of the Banquet, the 

Perhdzoug and Cruel Tyrant order'd a molt rank 
and nimble Poiſon: to he preſented him in a Glaſs 
of Wine, which diſpatch'd him in a few Moments. 
Which done, he caus'd his whole Army ready 
drawn ap for that purpoſe to ſurround and put to 
the Sword all the Forces of the unfortunate 
Prince, and not to let a Man eſcape. Which was 
executed with ſo much the more eaſe, becauſe the 
D 3 poor 
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poor People not miſtruſting any fach Freachery 
were ſurpriz'd without a Leader, without Arms, 
and all in diſorder. And of this accident 1 my ſelf 
was an Eye-witneſs z which I therefore here relate 
to ſhew the Grandeur of this Emprre. 

Nor onght any Man to ſcruple the belief of 
what I[ have here related concerning the Number 
of the Cities and Towns far more numerous then 
what Father e Hartins ſets down, in regard I take 
in all thoſe belonging to theſe Petty Sovereigns, 
whoſe Principalities, tho' they do not acknow- 
edge the Emperour, are hevertheleſs ſeated in 
the middle of -his Empire, in the Four Provinces 
which IT have nam'd. I have alſo included the Ci- 
ties and Towns of Leao tum, and of the Province 
of Tus Nan, which the C hineſes exceſlively addiCt- 
ed to their own Formalities, never put into their 
Ordinary Catalogues, but in the particular, which 
| have 1aid they make of the Raigns of certain 
Families. | 

The Chineſes have caus'd to be Printed a Pub- 
Tick Itinerary which contains all the Roads and Paſ- 
{:ges as well by Water as by Land, from Pe kim to 
the utmoſt parts of the Empire. This Book the 
Mandarins buy, when they go from Court to their 
ſeveral Governments and Employments at a di- 
ſtance, as alſo all other Travellers, to the end 
they may be able to know the Roads, the diſtance 
of one place from another, and the Furlongs of e- 
very Journey. In this Book all the Royal High- 
ways in the Empire are divided into Eleven Hun- 
Ored Forty Five Days Journeys, every one of 
which have a certain place where the Mandarins 
are Lodged and Entertain'd at the King's Expences 
when they go to their ſeveral Employments. But 
when they deprive them of their Charges, they 
 toſe alſo rhe Privilege of Royal Entertainment. 

' Theſe 
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Theſe Eleven Hundred Forty Five Places are calÞd 
Ye or Chin, that is to fay, Places of Entertain- 
ment and Attendance. And this Nawe is given to 
them not without reaſon. . For there they wait for 
the coming of the Mardarins with as much care 
and circumſpection, as if they were upon their 
Guard againſt an Armed Enemy. Of theſe Places 
there are Seven Hundred Thirty Five in the Cities 
of the firſt and ſecond Ordgr, in the Frontier 
Town, and in the Caſtles in the heart of the Em- 
pire. Two Hundred and Five in the Places call'd 
Te, and Three Hundred and TI hree in the Places 
calld Chir. Both the one and the other were for- 
merly bnilt in thoſe places where there were no 
Towns, and may be call'd Towns of the ſecond 
Rank ; becanſe they are all Wall'd, have 1andarins 
for their Governours, and becaule there are ſome 
which are larger and better peopl'd then many 
Towns and Cities. There are a Hundred and 
Two which have no Walls, but ſuch as are very 
large and very Populous. The Day before the 
Manaarin ſets forward, a Courier is diſpatch'd a- 
way before with a little kind of a Trencher which 
the Chineſes call Pai, upon which is written the 
Name and Employment of the Officer, with his 
Name and S?al at the bottom. So ſoon as that 15s 
ſeen, they cleanſe and make ready the Palace 
where he is to Lodge. Which preparations are 
more or leſs ſumptuous, according to the dignity 
of the Mandirin, of Dyet, Porters, Horſes, 
Chzirs, Litters, or Barges, if he be to go by Wa- 
ter, and in a word of whatever it be that 1s need- 
full. In theſe Hoſteries likewiſe are entertain'd 
proportionably all ſorts of other Perſons whether 
Chineſes or Forcigners, to whom the King is pleat- 
ed to grant that favour ; the convenience of which 
I tound my ſelf, when 1 was ſent ſome years ago 
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to Macao. In theſe places the King's Couriers 
take what they have occaſion for, either for ſpee- 
dy haſt or refreſhment. There they find Horſes 
rezdy ſaddled ; but for fear they ſhould not be al- 
ways ready, a furlong or two before the Coutter 
arrives at the Hoſtery or Inn, the Courier gives 
ſeveral loud Bangs upon a Baſin call'd Lo, which 
he carries behind his back, and then they ſaddle a 
Horſe for him with all the ſpeed imaginable : So 
that he preſently Mounts and leaves his other 
Horſe behind him without any farther trouble. 

The Kingdom of. China contains Eleven Milli- 
ons, Five Hundred and Two Thouſand Eight 
Hundred Seventy Two Families, not including 
the Women, Children, Poor People, Mandarms 
employ?d, Souldiers, Batchelers of Art, Ltcenti- 
ates Doctors, Mandarins diſpenc'd with from 
Service, ſuch as live upon the Rivers, the Bonze:, 
Eunuchs, nor any that are of the Royal Blood ; 
for they only reckon thoſe that cultivate the Land 
and pay the King's Rents and Iributes. So that 
there is in the whole Empire of China Fifty Nine 
Millions, Seven Hundred Fourſcore and Eight 
Thouſand Three Hundred Sixty Four Males. Thus 
much for the Civil Order of China. 

The Military Order contains Six Hundred 
Twenty Nine large Fortreſles of the firſt degree, 
and of great Importance, either upon the Fron- 
tiers, as the Keys of the Empire, to keep out the 
Tartars , or upon the Confines of the Provinces 
againſt Rebels and Robbers. The Chineſe: call 
them Quan, and that of Xam baj, of which we 
have ſpoken already, is one of the Number. 

There are Five Hundred Sixty Seven Fortreſſes 
of the Second Rank, which are call'd Gaei in the 
Chineſe Language. And that ſame place call'd Ti- 
en cam guei, or Fortreſs of the Well of Heaven, of 
which 
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which Father Martins ſpeaks in his Atlas, p. 36. is 
of the ſame number. By which you may gueſs at 
the reſt of the Fortreſles of the ſecond Rank. 
They reckon Three Hundred and Eleven Fortreſles 
of the Third Rank, calld So, Three Hundred 
of the Fourth Rank call'd Ch:7, which retain the 
ſame Name and the ſame ſignification with thoſe of 
the fifth Civil Order ; and a Hundred and Fifty of 
the Fifth Rank, call'd Pao. 

There are a Hundred Fortreſles of the Sixth 
Rank, call'd Px; and laſtly, Three Hundred of 
. the Seventh Order, call'd Chai. Theſe latter are 
t of ſeveral ſorts; for ſome of them ſtand in the 
7 fields, and ſerve for places of Refuge for the 
Country-men, who retire thither with the'r Cat- 

tel and Goods, when any Tartars, Robbers or Re- 
bels harraſs the Country : as allo when the Em- 
perour's Armies are upon their March. Others 
are ſeated upon the Precipices of ſteep Mountains, 
to which there is no other aſcent but by ſteps cut 
out of the Rock, or by the help of Lacders made 
of Ropes or Wood, - which they remove as they 
pleaſe themſelves ; And theſe Fortrelles general- 
ly have no Walls becauſe they need none. Others 
are ſeated upon Mountains, which are neverthe- 
leſs approachable : and therefore on that ſide 
where they lie open they are guarded with a dou- 
ble or treble Wall - And both of theſe and of the 
other before recited I have ſeen ſeveral in the Pro- 
Vinces of Su-chuen and Xenſi. By this account it 
appears, that the fortifed Places amount to the 
number of Two Thouſand 'T'hree Hundred Fitcy 
Seven, Which bcing added to thoſe of the Civil 
Order, make up Four Thouſand Four Hundr-d 
and Two. Beſides which, there are within and 
without the great Walls that environ Cbina above 


Three "Thouſand Towcrs or Caſtlcs, call'd 7 as, of 
which 
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which every one has its proper Name. In thoſe 
Towers are kept Guards and Watches all the Yea 
long, which give the Alarm fo ſoon as the Enx. 
my appears, in the Day time-by EreCting a Ban- 
ner upon one of the higheſt Towers, and in the 
Night by ſetting up a Lighted Flambeau. Should 
we reckon theſe Towers or Caſtles among the 
Fortifi'd Places of which theſe latter would make 
an Eighth Order, there wonld be then in all Five 
Thouſand Three Hundred Fifty Seven. 

Abont a hundred and Fifty Years ago a certain 
Mandarin of the Superior Tribunal otArms, com- 
pil'd two Volumes which he Dedicated to the 
Emperor, and which he EntituPd Xn pier tu ut, 
the Practice of the Mapps of the Nine Frontiers. 
He meant by that the Nine Quarters into 
which he had divided the Great Walls that Envi- 
ron a part of China for four handred and five 
Portn7ueſe Leagues together, which make 23 De- 
grees and ten Minutes from Eaſt to Weſt, from 
the City of Cat yer, ſeated at the Extremity of the 
Country call'd Leao rim to that of - Can ſo, 
or Can cheu, ſeated upon the Borders of the 
Province of Xenſi. And this too muſt be under- 
ſtood of the Fortification running in a ſtreight 
Line ; for ſhould we take in all the Turnings and 
Windings of the Mountains and Walls, the 
whole without queſtion would amount to 
hove five hundred Portugal Leagues. In thoſe 
Books he repreſents in three Maps all the Paſ- 
fages of the Mountains that are acceſſible, and in 
a hnndred and twenty Nine other great Maps, 
Trirteen Hundred twenty ſeven Fortreſſes great 
aud ſmall, which he ſays are all neceſſary to pre- 
vent the inroads of Tartars. $o thar if the Chi- 
neſes were not ſo Negligent , ſo Cowardly, {© 
Covetous, and perfidious to their Prince as they 
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zre, the Tartars could never have ſurmounted 
thoſe Walls nor got footing within thoſe Caltles, 
ſo well diſposg'd in all Places requiſite, and ſo 
ſtrongly Fortify'd as well by Nature as by Art. 
And indeed it is apparent as well by their own 
Hiſtories, as by what we have ſeen in our time, 
that the Tarrars could never enter into China, but 
"hen either the Cowardice or the Treacherous A- 
varice of the Commanders open'd them a Paſl- : 
ſage. This the Tartars knew and therefore of- 
fer'd them a Mojety of their Plunder and Booty, 
and were no leſs punCtual in their performances 
then they had been liberal in their promiſes upon 
their Return into Tarrary. For the continuance 
of which Trade they always left a Paſlage open 
for theſe Inroads, which the Tartars fail'd not to 
make twice a Year ; nor could all the Rigorous 
puniſhments which the King inflicted upon ſeve- 
ral of thoſe Traitors deterr the reſt from their 
diſloyal Traffick with his Enemies. Or if he at any 
time did reſtrain ſome within the bounds of Duty, 
then the Tartars enlarged their Offers. But then 
fach was the eager deſire of thoſe perfidious Of- 
ficers to heap up Wealth, that at length they 
ſurrender'd into the hands of a ſmall Number of 
half Barbarians the Richeſt and moſt Populous 
Kingdom in the World. 
In the ſame Book you ſee the number of Souldi- 
ers that keep Guard upon the Frontiers, to 
C the number of Nine hundred and two Thou- 
ſand and fifty four. The Auxiliary Forces 
that lie ready to March to their Aſſiſtance, when 
the Tartar: are upon entring into China, are in- 
numerable ; there being Nine hundred fourſcore 
and nine Thouſand an hundred ſixty ſeven Horſes 
appointed for thoſe Forces. The Emperors Ex- 


pences for the Payment of the Officers and Souldi- 
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ers amounts every year to five Millions, thirty 
four Thouſand ſeven hundred and fourteen Livers, 
Were theſe Books printed, and their Maps 
Engraven with that skill and exaftneſs as Maps 
are done in Exrope they would be the Admiration 
of all curious Perſons. It were to be wiſh'd that 
ſome one would take the pains to give us a lively 
Repreſentation of the Walls, Fortreſles, and 
other the moſt remarkable things in this Empire: 
Now by what we have faid concerning the Num- 
ber of Souldiers appointed to Guard the Walls 
and Frontiers againlt the Tartars, an eaſie judg- 
ment may be made of the Number of thoſe that 
are employed upon the Borders of the Provinces, 


in the Cities, Towns and other wall'd Places of 


the Provinces, of which there is not any one that 
has not a Garriſon. They amount to the Number 
of ſeven hundred fixty ſeven Thouſand nine hun- 
dred and ſeventy Men, which in time of Peace 
Guard and attend in the day time vpon the Man- 
dartn's, Embaſſadors, and other Perſons whoſe Ex- 
pences the King defrays, and in the Night 
time keep Guard about their Barques; or their 
Lodgings. The Horſes alſo which the King keeps 
as well for the Service of his Troops, as for his 
Poſts and Meſſengers amount to five hundred ſixty 
four Thouſand and nine hundred. - But when there 
happens any Revolt, or any War, the Armies 
which rendevouze from all the Provinces are al- 
moſt innumerable. | 

And now becauſe my time is ſhort, and my oc- 
caſions oblige me to Brevity, I ſhall here ſet down 
the Principal Wonders of this Empire, of which 
the Author before mentioned gives a larger ac- 
count. 

There are in the fifteen Provinces three hun- 
dred thirty and one Famous Bridges, nat much 
inferior 
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Aferior to that of which we have already ſpoken ; 
and to thoſe which are deſcrib'd by Father Mar- 
tinj, and 74. Polo in their Deſcriptions of China, 
And therefore I (hall ſay no more upon this Sub- 
x, ſeeing that if I were to deſcribe every Stru- 
(ture in particular that is conſiderable, it would 
require the labour of ſeveral Volumes. 

here are alſo in China two thonſand fourſcore 
and nineteen Mountains, Famous either for being 
cut into the ſhape of Monitrous Idols, ( as 1s 
that which I have mentioned in the Relation of 
my Travels from the Province of Kiam nan or 
Nankim, to that of S« Chxern, and which 1 ſent 
into Exrope in the year 1643. ) Or for their Foun- 


I tains, their particular Plants, and their Minerals 


of great Virtue; or for their extraordinary 


ſtrength, and other Prerogatives which diſtinguiſh 


thera from others. 

Their Famous Waters, ſuch as are their Lakes 
full of Fiſh, their hot Fountains, no leſs Medicinal 
than Wonderful, the large Streams and Navigable 
Rivers are to the number of one Thouſand four 
Hundred Seventy and Two. 

There are one Thouſand Fourſcore and Nine- 
teen Peices of Antiquity to be ſeen, as Statues, 
Famous Paintings and Veſlels of high Price, and 
greatly eſteemed. One Thouſand one Hundred 
Fifty Nine Towers, Triumphal Arches, and 0- 
ther ſuch like Magnificent Pieces of Workman- 
dip, Erefted in Honour of Renowned Princes ; 
Men famous for their Valour or their Learning, 
or of Widows and Virgins renowned for their 
Chaſtity and Vertue. Two hundred ſeventy two 
Libraries einbelliſh'd with ſundry Ornaments, 


ored with great numbers of Books, and built at 
Yalt Expences. 


There 
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There are likewiſe to be ſeen ſeven Hundrel 
and Nine Temples Eretted by the Chineſes at ke 
yeral times in memory of their Anceſtors and 
conſiderable for their Largneſs and the Beauty of 
their Architecture. For 1t is the Cuſtom of the 
Chineſes to teſtifie an extraordinary Aﬀection and 
Obedience to their Parents, eſpecially after their 
Death ; and therefore to make this manifeſt to 
the World, 'they cauſe to be built at great Ex 
pences moſt ſtately Halls, wherein, inſtead of 
Images and Statues, they ſer up in Cartredges the 
Names of their Anceſtors and Parents. Alſo up- 
on certain days of the Year appointed by the Fx 
mily to which the Temple belongs, they aſſemble 
all together in theſe Halls, where they proſtrate 
themſelves upon the ground in token of Love and 
Veneration: Which done, they offer Incenſe, and 
afterwards make a ſpendid Feaſt at ſeveral 1z 
bles richly ſer Forth, and adorn'd with an extra- 
ordinary Decency, and a great Number of Diſhes 
and Viands well dreſgd. 

They reckon about four Hundred and Fourlſcore 
Temples of Idols very Famous and much frequen: 
ted by reaſon of their Riches, their Magnificence 
and the Pretended Miracles and Fables which they 
report concerning their Idols. In theſe Temples,and 
in others of which the Number through the whole 
Empire is incredible, no leſs than three Hundred 6 
Thouſand Boxzes have their Hahitations. 1 mull 
confeſs 1 could not conceive there ſhould be ſo great 
a Number ; and therefore I put the Queſtion to 
Adandarin of the Tribune of Ceremonies who was 
one of my friends, whether it were true or no: 
For that the Bonzes are under the Jurisdi&tion ot 
this Tribunal and receive their Licences from it; 
which they call Tatie. This Mandarin upon a dill- 
gent ſearch inform'd me, that within the City and 
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Court of Pekim only there were Six Thouſand Six 


Hundred Sixty eight Bonzes unmarry'd, call'd by 
them Ho xam, and five Thouſand and Twenty Two 
Marry'd, and which like the former have alſo their 
Paſs-ports and Licences ; by which ſaid he, you 
may judge of the number diſpers'd over the 
| Beſides that you are farther to 
obſerye that within the Number of three Hundred 
and fifty T houſand mention'd by the Chineſe Hiſtc- 
rian, are only comprehended the Bonzes which 
haye Licences - But in regard that among fix or 
ſeven Bonzes not above one or two generally have 
Licences, ſhould they all be reckon'd into the 
Number, they would certainly amount to above a 
Million, 

There are moreover ſix Hundred Fourſcore and 
five Maruſoleums, Famous for their ArchiteCture and 
their Riches. For in Chir. all Perſons are prohibi- 
ted under great Penalties to bury their dead with- 
in the Walls of their Cities, - or of any other 
place whatever. So that after they have put the 
Corps in the Coffin, all the Chincks and Jointures 
of which are ſtopp'd up with Bitumen'to prevent 
the ſcent of the dead Body, they leave them in 
the Houſe where they died for ſome Months and 
many times for two or three years together, the 
Magiſtrate in all that time having no power to 
to conſtrain them to an Enterrment. Ir is alſo law- 
ful, when a Perſon dies at a diſtance from his 
own Houſe, to tranſport his Body from one City 
or Province to another; as it is uſual for the 
Richer ſort and the Mandarins to do ; provided 
nevertheleſs that they do not bring their dead 
Bodies through the Cities, but round about by 
the Walls. Theſe Coffins, which are generally of 
lome ſort of precious Wood, coſt many times two 
twndred, and ſometimes above a thouſand Crow * 
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And the Children of the Deceas'd are fo obſe- 
quious as to cauſe theſe Coffins to be cafry'd for 
ſeveral days, and ſometimes for a whole months 
Journey together, at an extraordinary expence, 
to lay them in the Sepulchres of their Anceſtors. 
And indeed the Sepulchres of their Grandees are 
very magnificent Struftures, and certainly deſerve 
both to be ſeen and Admir'd. For they are very 
fair and large Houſes all vaulted, ereited upon a 
Mountain or plain, wherein they alſo preſently 
put the Coffin, and cover it with as much Earth as 
will make a little Hillock which they adorn and 
plant in wonderful Order and Symmetry with 
Trees of ſeveral forts. Before the Hillock they 
Erect a large Altar of white Poliſh'd Marble, upon 
which they place a great Candleſtick of Marble, 
Steel or Tin, and upon each fide another Candle- 
ſtick of the ſame materials. Then upan each ſide, 
and in ſeveral files, yon ſhall ſee rang'd in very 
good order a great number of Figures of anda: 
rins, Gentlemen, Pages, Eunuchs, Lions, Horſes 
Saddel'd, Camels, Tortoiſes, and other Creatures. 
Whoſe Actions and Movements are repreſented 
with that lively brisknets, that yon would think 
them alive indeed, the Chineſe: being very hap- 
Py 1n their manner of expreſling in dead Sculpture 
the molt lively Paſſions of the Mind, #s Joy, Fear, 
Anger, Melancholy, and the like. 

They reckon Three Thouſand Thirty Six Men 
famous and renowned for their Vertues , their 
Knowledge, and their Proweſs, their Loyalty to- 
ward their Princes, their Obedience toward their 
Parents, or for ſome good Work or Action per- 
formed for the benefit of their Country. They 
alſo reckon Two Hundred and Eight Virgins and 
Widows, who for their Chaſtity, their Courage, 
and Heroick Attions, are thought worthy of Etet- 
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nal Memory, and are Celebrated in their Stories 
and Poeſits, as being honour'd by the Chineſes 
with Titles, Inſcriptions, Temples, and Trium- 
phal (Res. Dt 

ty, There are in China Thirty Two Princes 
or Petty Kings Palaces, much leſs then the Empe- 
rors, but which reſemble thoſe in form, and in 
the diſpoſal and contrivance of the Halls, Cham- 
bers, Gardens, and all other Parts according to 
the Model of that Palace where the Emperor keeps 
his Reſidence. | 


Ss 


Notes upon the Second Chapter. 
H. P. 32, 


he the Portugyeſe Original, juſt againſt this part, 
the Author has ſet down theſe words in the Mar- 
go A Ly, contains a Hundred and Sixty Paces ; 4 
ace, Six Cubits ; a Cubir, the length of this Mar- 
gin. ALy, « a Chineſe Furlong; a Cubit is 4 Chi- 
neſe Foor. 1 meaſur'd likewiſe exattly the length of 
the Margin in the Original, which, as the Author 
ſays, u equal to a Chineſe Cubit, and found that it 
Was to the Foot of Paris as Seven to Eight , that is 
ro ſay, that the Foor of Paris exceeded the Chineſe 
Cubit, a Seventh part of that Cubit. But in regard 
it w very requiſite to know the proportion of theſe 
Meaſures, we are to underſtand, that in Geography 
all Itinerary Meaſures are 10 be reduc'd to one degree 
of a great Circle of the Earth. | 
| There has been great Labour and Induſtry employ'd 
in all Ages, and among all the more Eminent Nations 
F to 
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Fo determine the Meaſure of one of theſe degrees ; but 
with ſo little ſucceſs, and ſo much uncertainty , that 
you ſhall hardly meet with two Geographers that agree 
in this particular, as may be ſeen in their Works, and 
more eſpecially in the reformed Geography of Father 
Riccioli, a Jeſuit, who has made 4 large Colleftion 
of , thoſe varieties of Opinions. 

"Twould be to no purpoſe t0 dive into the Cauſes of 
both their Errors, or of the great difficulty to dcter- 
mine tiny x4 the meaſure of a degree. Let it ſuf- 
fice therefore to ſay, - that at length the Royal Society of 
Sciences at Paris, compos'd of the moſt Learned Men, 
and moſt Ingcnious Aſtronomers and Geometricians of 
Europe, has brought this difficult undertaking to per- 
fettion with ſo much Caution, Care and Exattneſs, 
that we cannot believe that future Ages will be able to 
add any thing to their Inventions. Here then us the 
Proportion or Meaſure of the great Circle of the 
Earth, according to the Meaſures of ſeveral Coun- 
rr16s, 


The Meaſure of the Great Circle of the Earth. 


Fathoms of Parig——— ——— 57060 
Paces of Bolognia in ltaly ———— 5848! 
Perches of Rhine of 12 Foot to each 29556 
Pariſian Leagues of 2000 Fathoms — 28; 


Middle Leagnes of France of about 2282 Fa- 
thoms , - | 25 
Sea Leagnes, or an Hour's running 
Engliſh Miles, 5000 Foot to each — —— 73% 
Alles of Florence of 3000 Fathom ——— 6315 


| —— 


—_—_ 
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The Circamference of the Earth. © 


Fathoms of Paris —5416c0 


9000 
Sea 


Leagues of 2.5 t0 a degree ——— 
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Sea Leagues — — 7200 
The Djameter of the Earth. 
Fathoms of Paris — —— 65385c4 
Leagues 2.5 to a Degret—— — — 286.43 
Sea Leagues. —— 229152 
The Meaſute of a Degree 57660 Fathoms 
Of 4 Minute —— — —951 Fathers 
Of a Second- 6 1«Fathoms 
Suppoſing the Foot of Paris of 1440 parts. 

The Foot of the Rhine or Leyden b4s —— 13595 
The Foot of London — 1359 
The Foot of Boloyne —-- —-1696 
The Fathom of Florence - 2580 
Value of a Degree— —— —-57060 Farthoms 
Of a Mintte—— —— —YgYk 
Of a Second —_—_—— 16 Fathoms 


By theſe Meaſures *tis apparent, that it is to 19 
urpoſe to ſay that a Degree contains ſs many Foot bf 
rance or Spain, or % many. [talian or German 

Miles, if you do not at the ſame time tell the Number 
of Fathoms and Feet which thofe Miles and Leagues 
contain, and the Meaſure and Proportion of the ſaid 
Fathoms and Feet. | 

This being granted, 'tis no wonaer that the Itiner- 

ry Meaſures have been ſo uncertain in Europe tit! ow, 


tha; they ſhould be mnch mor* uncertain in China, 


more eſpectally conſidering that the Chineſes are very 
Ignorant in, Geometry, and very little skill'd in Aſtro- 
nomy, and for that the Miſſuonaries can hardly find 
time, and requiſite Conveniences to meaſure 2 Degree, 
and examine the Proportions berwten the Meaſures of 
China and thoſe of Europe. However they have al- 
ready reftifd the Map of this great K in? a0 very 
muco, by ſeveral obſervations, and ilaſprated many 
things. But ſtill they are frequently oblio'd to have 
reconrſe to'the Chineſe Authors, as Father Magail- 
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lans acknowledges in this place, becauſe the Bigneſ, 
and Proportion of the Cubit, and Furlong with the 
Meaſures .of Europe are ſtill unknown. 

Father Riccioli «pon the eAuthority of Father 
Martini believes the Chineſe Cubit, to be equal to the 
Ancient Roman Foot of Vilalpandus 3 but 1 find by 
the Meaſure mark'd down by Father Magaillans, that 
it is leſs by about a Seventeenth part. 

The Fathers Maffei, Trigaut, and Semedo, will 
bave the Li, or Chineſe Furlong, to conſiſt of Three 
Hunderd Chineſe Paces of Six Cubits each, and the 
Fathers Martini and Magaillans, «fſert it to contain 
Three Hundred and Sixty. | 

Father Trigaut and_ Father Semedo allow Five 
Chineſe Furlongs to an Italian Aile of Sixty to 4 
Degree. Father Martini Four, and a Sixth part. 
Father Magaillans in the compatations which he makes 
of himſelf allows Foar Furlongs and @ half to every 
Italian Aile. 

Father Trigaut believes that there ought to go 
Three Hundred Chineſe Furlongs to One Degree. Fa- 
ther Sermedo Two Hundred Fifty Five. But the Fa- 
thers Adam, Martini, and Magaillans, admit n0 
more than Two Hundred and Fifty; which according 
to the judgment of the two laſt, make Fourſcore and 
Ten Thouſand Chineſe Paces, or Five Hundred and 
Forty Thouſand Chineſe Cubirs or Feet, But as 1 
have ſaid already, both the Ancient as well as the 
Modern Geographers, were alt in a Miſt, before the 
Academy of Sciences fonnd out the true Meaſure of 4. 
Degree. So that all that is to be done, till the Feſuits 
which the King has ſent to China, ſend us the exatt 
Itinerary Meaſures of that Country, s to follow the 
Opinions of Martini and Magaillans, conformable to 
the Meaſure of the Chineſe Cubir, mark'd down 
by the latter and according to the largeneſs of a Degree 
meaſur'd by the Gentlemen of the eAcademy of 

We 


Sciences. 
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We know weft that there are in China Two certain 
Meaſures ; which are the Che or Chineſe Cubic or 
Foot, and the Pun or Pace, or the Chineſe Fathom. 
The Che u to the Foor of Paris as Seven ro Etoht 
And ſo a Degree containing Three Hundred Forty 
Two Thouſand Three Hundred and Sixty Foot of Pa- 
ris, will be equal to Three Hunared Fourſcore and 
Eleven Thouſand Two Hundred Sixty Eight Feet, or 
Che of China, and Four Sevemhs. N ow according 
r0 all the Authors that have writ of China, the Pun 
or Chineſe Pace contains Six Che or Cubits, But 
the Puy « to the Fathom of Paris as Seven to Eight ; 
fo that Fifty Seven Thouſand and Sixty Fathoms of 
Paris, contain'd in one Degree, amounts to Sixty Five 
Thouſand Two Hunderd and Eleven Put's, Paces or 
Fathoms of China, and 3. 

The Fathers, Adam, Martini, and Magaillans, 
who ſeem to be the moſt exatt, allow Two Hunderd and 
Sixty Furlongs tea Degree ;, ſothat there remains no 
more to be known, then how many Pul's or Paces every 
Furlong contains, Now it cannot contain Three Hun- 
dred and Sixty, as thoſe Fathers ſayz for then a De- 
gree would contain Fonr ſcore and Ten Thouſand Paces, 
or Seventy Eight Lag) r Seven Hundred and Fifty 
Fathoms of Paris ; and by conſequence would be too 
large by a Third Part. So that of neceſſity they muſt 
have allow'd too many Pates to a Furlong. Which 
makes us believe that thoſe Fathers truſted to the Cal- 
culations of the Chineſes, or that Father Magaillans 
had recourſe to Martini's Atlas : or that it might 
be an Error of the Preſs, which might eaſily miſtake 
3 for 2. Which laſt Opinion is ſo much the more pro- 
bable, for that if inſtead of allowing Three Hundred 
and Sixty Puw's or Chineſe Fathoms to a Furlong, you 
admit no more then Two Hundred and Sixty, and then 
Multiply them by Two Hundred and Fifty Furlongs, 
the Produtt will be Sixty Five Thouſand Pai's or 
E 3 Chineſe 
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Chineſe Paces, Which approaches ſo near to Sixty 
Five Thouſand Two Hundred and Eleven Pulls or 
Pace, to which I have equall'd the Fifty Seven Thou- 
fand end Sixty Fathoms of Paris, which compoſe a 
Degree according to the Meaſure of the Academy of 
Stiences, that the difference hardly amounts to a 
Furlong. 


Theſe things being granted, it follows that a De- 
gree of the Great Circle of the Earth amounts to 

Feet of the Guild-Hall of Paris—- 342360 

Geometrical Paces each of Five Pariſian Feet 
—_ 68462 
Fathoms of Paris, Six Foot each —- 57060 
Che or Chineſe Feer or Cubits, which are to the 
Foot of Paris as Seven to Eight 391263 
Puu or Chineſe Paces or Fathoms, each of Six 
Che, or Feet, and which are to the Geometrical 
4 Paces, 4s 103 to 10, or 42 to 40, and ro the Fa- 
thom.of Paris as 7 10.8. — =65211; 
Lt, or Furlongs at 260 Pult's or Paces, and which 
amount to about double the Furlongs of the Greeks 
and Romans _ 250 
Miles, 60 to the Degree, at a; Furlongs each, 
and 1086; Puu's or Paces, or more truly 108637; 
" - 60 
Sea Leagues of an Hour at 12; Furlongs, or at 
32605 Puu or Paces each — — —20 


— _ 


—— — 


Theſe Computations may ſerve to reftifie the Mea- 
ſures which we meet with, as well in this Relation as 
an others, till the Jeſuits ſent by the King to China, 
Lxve us the exath meaſure of the Cubit or Foot, of the 
Pace or Fathom , andthe Furlong of the Chinelſcs, 
-whence it will be eaſie to gather rhe meaſure of a 
Degree of a Great Circle in China. 
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B. 9,36. In the Relation which I have made of the 
Exploits of that famous Tyrant Cham Hier 


Chum, &C. 


From this Relation it ui that Martini has taker 
what be writes of Cham Hien Chum, in his Hiſtory 
of the War of the Tartars, as he acknonledoes him- 
ſelf. There, he confirms what our Author tells us of 
ſome Independent Princes in certain Provinces of  Chi- 
na, by another example of a Soveraign Princeſs, in 
the Province of Su chuen, who came in Man's Ap- 
parel to the Succor of the Chineſe Emperor, in the 
ſtead of her Son, who was an Infant. He relates 
that ſhe perform'd with her own hand many Valiant 
Exploits ;, as well againſt the 1artars, as againſt the 
Rebels. Father Couplet alſo in his Chronology makes 
mention of this Amazon or Independent Princeſ.. 

The great Encomiums that Magaillans gives in 
thus place to Sun co vam, one of the Adopted Sons of 
the Tirant Cham hien chum may perhaps awaken the 
Curioſity of the Reader to underſtand what became of 
him at length, To which purpoſe I have here ſet down 
what 1 mer with in the Hiſtory of Father Rouge- 
mont, who alone makes mention of hi. 

. After the Cruel Tirant Cham hien chum, was 
ſlain and his Army defeated by the Tartays, Sun co 
vam retir'd with a ſmall Force into the Province of 
Junnan, which he valianily defended for ſome Years 
againſt the Tartars, For he defeated them in ſeve- 
ral Encounters, and won ſo high a Reputation by his 
Valour, and by his Glorious Atchejivements, that he 
Was aeclar'd Emperor by his Army in the Year 1650. 
But at that time there was an other Eniperer of the 
Royal Race, call d Yum Lis, Grandchild to the Em- 
peror Van.Lie, who Dyd in the Tear 1620. This 
Towns Prince had been acknowled;'d Emperor 1 the 

E4.:-: Provinces 
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Provinees of Quam ſi, and Qyel cheu, and in « 
great part of Quam tum. But in the Tear 1650, 
the Tartars having Reconquer'd all the Province of | 
Quam tum, fell upon thar of Quam fi, and con- | 
ſtrain'd Yum Lie, to flie for ſhelter into the Province | 
of Yun nan, where Sun co vam was ſole Lord and 
Maſter. The Friends and. Favonrites of Sun co 

vam advi'd him to put the Fugitrve Emperor to Death, 

and to maintain himſelf in the Sovereign Power that 

had been conferr'd upon bym. But he abſolutely re- 

fus'd ſo unworthy an Attion, and more then that, de- 

clar'd that he was reſold to acknowledge Yum Lie, 

whoſe Birth had given him an wndoubted Ryght to the 
Crown. In ſhort he acknowleds'd the . Fugitive 
Emperor, and all his Officers and Soldiers follow d his 
Example. His Forces were very numerous and well . 
diſciplir?d, and there was preat hopes that ſobrave a 
Captain would -have reſettld the Affairs of China, 

and driven out the Tartars- But the Vices of the 
Emperor, who took no care of his own Afairs, as be- 

ing wholly additted to Wine and Women, prevented the 
Succeſs. For this bad Management of himſelf brought 

Yum Lie in'0 Contempt among his Subjeits ; and Sun 

co vam repenting perhaps that he had reſion'd the Em 

pire to” bim, left him only the Name of Emperor, 

with what. was requiſne for his own and the ſubſt- 
ſtance of bis Family. However . this harſh Oſage of 

the Emperor diſpleas'd feueral of the Commanders of 

the Army, and among the reſt, one of the chiefeſt a- 

mong them call d L\ tim Que ;, before the beſt Friend 

that Sun co vam had, . 4nd his Brother by Adoption, 

as being both Adopted by the Tirant Cham hien chum. 
Therenpon the Quarrel berween theſe Two Great Per- 

ſons grew to that height, that they broke Friendſbip, 
parted their Forces and fought one againſt the other, 

rill at laſt in the beat of the Combat Sun co vam's 
Soldiers deſerted bim and went over to the Enemy ; 
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þo that he had much ado to eſcape by flight with only 
Three Hundred Men that continu'd fattbful to him. 

which, deſpajring ever to reſettle the Aﬀairs of 
och be ſurrender'd himſelf to the Tartars ; who 
beving bis Vertues in high Eſteem and Veneration, 
advanc'd him Laden with Honors to the Dignity of 4 
Petty King. Some time after, Yum Lie, bereft of 
the tft ance of fo great 4 Captain, was 1n 4 ſhore 
time by the T'artars depriv'd both of his Empire and 
bis Life, the Proweſs of Li tim nor being ſufficient to 
withſtand therr Power. Nevertheleſ; that the 
Eldeſt Son, the Wife and Mother of the ſame Emperor 
bad been Baptiz'd in the Year 1648. by Father An- 
drew Kaffler « Jeſwit, the Son being namd Conſtan- 
tine. Thus much I took out of the Hiſtory of Father 


Rougemont. 


C3 & In the ſame Book you may ſeethe number 
of ers that keep Guard upon the Fron- 
lers, &c. | 


There is ſome _ among Authors, concernin 
the number of Soldiers in China, which nevertheleſs 
very extraordinary. Father Trigaut aſſerts that 
there, are above a Million ; Father Martini, near 4 
Hlion, 4nd by the report of Father Semedo, Father 
Jokn odriquez, wbo was a perſon very Curious, and 


ome that: bad Travel d much in China, aſſur'd him, 
that what he had met with un the Chineſe Booky, 
that number of Soldiers in the ſeveral Provinces of 


a 
cos amonnted to:Five Hundred Four ſcore and 


ol en; and Six Hundred Fourſcore and Two 
The and Etght_ Hundred Fourſcore and Eight to 
var the great Wall againſt the Tattars 3 10t in 
ane the Soldiers which belong to their Fleets. . But 
"uy rt to give Credit to the Relation of Fa- 


alllans, a more Modern Writer, and = 
#00 
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rook what be aſſerts out of a Book, preſented to the 


Emperor himſelf. However, we are to conſider that 
theſe Soldiers are not like to ours m Europe, neither 
for Courage nor Diſcipline, as being no other for the 
moſt part then the Country Militia, For Father Se- 
medo; ſpeaking of the Soldiers of the Provinces, 
ſays they are of "ittle worth and that we are not to 
think, they follow no other Employment then that of be- 
ng Soldiers." For that they are generally Inhabitants 
in the places where they are EnrolPd ;, and follow their 
Trades, ſome Shooe-makers, others Taylors, &c. And 
Father I rigaut #n bis Second Chapter tells us, that 
#9 the end we may knew the number of the Soldiers to 
be incredible, we ought to obſerve that almoſt half the 
| People of the Three Northern Provinces are Fr rolPd 
#1 the Service of the Emperor. Fath:r Magaillans 
tonfirms the ſame thing, where he ſays that the Ex- 
perce' of the Emperor every Year for Nine Hundred 
and Two Thouſand and Fifty Four Soldiers that Guard 
the Wallis, including Officers and all, amounts but t0 
Frve Millions Thirty Four Thouſand Seven Hundred 
and Fourteen Livres, which is not above half a Piſtol 
a Year for every Man, which could never maintain 
them, did they not follow their Trades to ſupport them- 
ſelves and their Families. And for that very reaſon 
We are not to think ſuch a number of ' Soldiers incredi- 
ble, which the Citineſe Hiſtorian Cired by Father Ma- 
gaillans, © allows as well for rhe” defence of the Fron- 
ners, as the trier parts of the Provintes, which 4- 
mounts to Sixteen Hundred Seventy Thouſand and 
Fwerty For * © More eſpecially conſidering the vaſtneſs 
of the- Emyire *numerouſly Peopted, and that the 
Soldiers have neither Courage nor Diſcipline.”  ' And 
therefore Father Martini rells us that the Tartars are 
better Soldiers then the Chineſes, but nejther of them 
comparable to the Soldiers in Europe. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. HI 


Of the Antiquity of the Kingdom of China, and 
what a high Opinion the Chineſes have of 
tt. 


THis Kingdom is ſo Ancient that it has pre- 
ſerv'd its form of Government, and has con- 
tinu'd during the Reign of Twenty Two Fa- 

milies, from whence have deſcended Iwo A 
Hundred Thirty Six Kings for the ſpace of 

Four. Thouſand and Twenty Five Years. For it 
Is ſo many Years ſince it began according to the 
Opinion which the Chine/es hold for certain and 


- unqueſtionable. - For ſhould we reſt ſatisfi'd with 


what they look upon to he very probable, it wonld 
be Four Thouſand Six Hundred and Twenty to 
this preſent Year 1668, ſince this Kingdom he- 
gan. The Chijneſes however have Three Opinions 
concerning this, matter. Some of their Books fix 
the Original of their Kingdom ſome Hundreds of 
Thouſands of Years before the Creation. Bur 
tho' the Vulgar ſort believe this to be true, yet the 
Wiſer and more Learned ſort, hold thoſe Books 
for merely Fabulous and Apocryphal, more eſpeci- 
ally bnce C onfucius has condemn'd -that Error. 
The Second Opinion. makes Ring Fohi to be the 
Founder of this Kingdom, who was the firlt that 
A towards. the Confines of the Province af 
3 the moſt Weſtern part of Chin, and __ 

wards 
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wards in the Province of Honan, ſeated almoſt in 
the middle of the Empire. So that according to 
- their Books it was Two Thouſand Nine Hundred 

Fifty Two Years before the Birth of Chriſt, that 
this Prince began to Reign, about Two Hundred 
Years after the Univerſi Deluge, according to 
the erſion of the Seventy Interpreters. All the 
Learned Men hold this Opinion to be probable, and 
many among them take it to be unqueſtiona- 
ble. 

The Third Opinion is, that the Foundations of 
this Kingdom were laid about Four Thouſand and 
Twenty Five Years ago by a certain Prince whole 
Name was Tao. Which laſt Opinion, being held 
among them as an Article of Faith , ſhould any 
Chineſe refuſe to believe, he would be lookt upon 
as a Heretick, and as ſuch a one be ſeverely pu- 
niſlnd. So that ſhould the Preachers .of the Go- 
ſpel but once teſtifie either by Writing, or by 
Word of Mouth, that they make a doubt of it, 
that alone would be ſufficient to ſhut the Door up- 
on our Sacred Felon, and cauſe us all to be ſen-_ 
tenc'd to Death. The very bare ſuſpicion, with-* 
out any Foundation, of a Man's Incredulity in 
that point, being a ſufficient ground for Baniſh- 
ment. For this reaſon it is that the Fathers of the 
Miſſion have oabtain'd leave from the Holy See to 
ſick to the Verſjon of the Sevenry, approv'd by the 
Church in the Fifth General Conncit ; as well for 
that the Two latter Opinions are very probable,as 
to avoid the foremention'd Inconveniences and 
many. others which may be eaſily imagin'd. And 
indeed it muſt be acknowledg'd that there is not 
any Kingdom in*the World that can boaſt 2 
\ Train of Kings io Ancient and fo well continu'd. 
Thoſe of the-Aſyrians, the Perſians, the Greeks, 
and Romans, have had their Periods ; whereas that 
0 
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of China continues ſtill, like a great Riyer that 


never ceaſes rolling along the ſtreams that fall 
from its firſt Fountain. | 
This long continuance and other Excellencies of 
Chins of which we have already ſpoken; and of 
which we are toſpeak in the Progreſs of this Re- 
lation, infuſe into the Chineſes a Pride moſt In- 
ſupportable. They put the higheſt value imaginable 
ypog their Empire and all that belongs to them ; 
but as for ſtrangers, they Scorn %em to the loweſt 
itch of Contempt, and all the advantages of their 
itand Learning, tho? they themſelves have little 
or no Knowledg. Which 1s not ſo much to be won- 
derd at, ſince Pride proceeds from Blindneſs and 
Ignorance. In their Maps they allow a vaſt Ex» 
tent to China , but repreſent all other King- 
doms round abont ir, without any Order, Poſiti- 
on, or any other Mark of good Geography ; ſmall, 
contracted, and with Titles Ridiculous and Con- 


temptible. As for Example; $S5a6 gin que, or the 


Kingdom, the Inhabitants of which are all Dwarfs, 
and fo little, that they are conſtrain'd totie them- 
ſelves ſeveral in a Bunch together for fear of bein 
carry'd away by the E:gles and Kites. Vis gin 
we, or the Kingdom where all the Inhabitants are 
omen, who Concelve by looking upon their Sha- 
dow in a Well, or ia a River, and bring forth 
none but Girls. Chuen ſin que, or a Kingdom 
where the Inhabitants have all a Hole in their 
Breaſts, into which they ſtick a piece of Wood, 
and fo carry one another from place to place. A 
Kingdom where the Inhabitants have Bodies like 
Men, and Faces like Dogs. A Kingdom, where 
he Inhabirants have ſuch long Arms that they reach 
down to the ground : with many other ſuch De- 
Kriptions of the ſame Nature; In ſhort, they re- 


Prelent the Neighbouring Kingdoms, ſuch —_ 
| thoſ: 
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thoſe of the Tartars, the Japanners,of the Peninſul, 
of Corea, and thoſe other that border round +. 
bout upon China, under the Title of the Four 
Barbarous' Nations. They ſay, that beſides Chi 
2a, there are Seventy Two Kingdoms, which they 
paint all very Diminutive in the middle of the 
Sea, like ſo many Nutſhells, and their Inhabitants 
all Deformed and Monſtrous with Geſtures {6 
' Tidiculous or terrible , that they reſemble rather 
Apes and Wild Beaſts then Men. Of latter times 
having underſtood ſomething of Exrope, they have 
added it to their Maps, as if it were the lſland of 
Tenariff, or ſome Deſert Iſland. And therefore it 
was, that the Vice-Roy of Quam tum, in the Year 
1668, after he had ſpoken of the Embaſlie of the 
Portugueſes in a Memorial which he ſent to the 
Emperor, added theſe words; © We find very 
© plainly, thar 'Earope is no more then only Two 
< little Iſlands in the middle of the Sea. 

They divide the Heaven into Eight and Twenty 
Conſtellations, and China into ſo many Quarters, 
to every one of which they allow one of theſe 
Conſtellations, and call them by their Names, not 
leaving ſo much as one for the reſt of the King- 
doms. They give to their own moſt-Lofty and 
Magnificent Titles, but to Foreign Countrys molt 
Barbarous, Diſagreeable and Scornful Names ; on 
purpoſe to Exalt their own Empire, by Diſgracing 
all other Kingdoms. . 

At what time I reſided with Father Lewis Buyg- 
lo 1n the Capital City of the Province of Sw c<ucn, 
there was a Perſecution begun againſt the Chriſti- 
an Religion ar the Inſtigari 


| ion of ſeveral I hou- 
ſands of Bonzes who aſſembled together from all 
parts of the Province,and the ſame time accus'd ys 
in all the Tribunals of the Province,more eſpecial- 


ly before the Tribunal of Crimes, which is call'd 
G 4a 
4 
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Gan chan ſu, the Preſident of which made anſwer 
to the Petition of the Boxzes in this manner, 

« If theſe Strangers remain in their Habitati- 
« ons without ſtirring forth, or teaching new In- 
« yentions, Cham que chi ta vu ws yon, that is 
«to ſay, This Kingdom is ſo vaſt, that it is able 
& to contain both the Natives and the Foreigners, 
6 there being room enough for 2s many more ; but 
| « if they-Teach any new Doctrine different from 
| & the Sacred and True Dottrines which we profeſs 
« in this Great Empire, or if they go about to ſur- 
| « prize and delude the People, let them be Pu- 

« niſh'd with every one Forty Laſhes, and Expeld 
« the Province. 

Father Nicholas Longobardo having diſcours'd 
for ſome time concerning the Law of God to ſome 
of the Eunuchs, and with thoſe ſolid Reaſons and 
Arguments, that it was apparent enough, that 
they were inwardly convinc'd, They gave no 
more then the following Reply, 

&« Chum que chi vas blian yeu tao, that is 

\ 8 ©tofay, What is this that we ſee,' what ;is 
* this this that we hear ? ls it poſſible that 
« without the Limits of this Empire there ſhould 
© be any Rule, or any Path whereby to arrive at 
* true Vertue ? Is there any other Belief, or any 
« other Law ? And I have many times obſerv'd, 
that when I have been diſcourſing with the Learn- 
ed concerning the Chriſtian Religion, and the 
Sciences of Ewrope, they ask'd me whether we had 
their Books? To which when I anſwei'd No, 
they reply:d altogether ſurpris'd, wavering and 
ſcandaliz'd, If in Europe vou have not our Books 
and our Writings, what Learning or what Sciences 
can you have ? However theſe Infidels deſerve 

; both to bg pity'd and excus'd, ſince it is impoſſible 


t91magine the high Idea which not only the great 
Lords 
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Lords and Learned Men,” but alſo the Vulgar Peo. 
ple have conceiv*d of this Empire. And certain- 
ly, beſides that our Nature enclines us always to 
put a Value upon” our ſelves and all that belongs 
to us, the extraordinary Grandeur and Advanta- 
ges of this Kingdom contribute yery much to puff 

- up the Minds of the Chineſes with fooliſh Imagins- 
tions, and unparallePd Pride. 


Notes upon the Third Chapter. 
A. P. 59. 


HE Chronology of China is of extraordinary 
Importance, by reaſon of its Antiquity : and I 
believe that neither the Portugueſes nor Caſtillians 
have in all their Voyages made a more conſiderable 
Diſcovery. The Annals of the Chaldeans. and Egy- 
Ptians —_— perhaps have ſtood in Competition with 
choſe of China, and perhaps thoſe of the Tyrians al- 
ſo, and ſome other Oriental Nations, of which Jole- 
phus makes mention. But. they are loſt a long time 
ago , as well as the Hiſtories of Beroſus the Chalde- 
an, and Manathon the Egyptian, of which we have 
no more then only ſome few fragments of little or 10 
ſe. The Greeks and Romans have lefe us nothing of 
certainty before Herodotus, for that reaſon call d the 
Father of Hiſtorians, Who nevertheleſs did not 
write till abour For Hundred and Fifty Tears before 
Chriſt. And if we go back, to the Original of the 
Olympiads, they did not begin till about Seven Hun- 
dred Seventy Seven Tears before Chriſts Bus the 
Cycles of the Chineſes, and their Cronologies, _ 
wo 
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Two Thouſand Six Hundred Fourſcore and Seventeen 
Teuwrs before Chriſt , under the Reign of Hoam. ti ; 
And two' Thowuſand nine Hundred Fifry two-Vears, 
according t0 the ſemiments of thoſe that "ſtick, 
to the ſecond Opinion, and acknowledge Fo hi for ' 
the fir i#- Emperor of China, And tho' we ſhonld reſt 
ſatisf} d with the third Opinion, which makes Yao the 
&-ft Emperor of China, their Chronology would begin 
two Thouſand three Hundred Fifty ſ-ven Years be- 
fore Chriſt"; that 15 to ſay, fifteen Hunared ſixty nine 
years before the firſt Olympiad. And indeed I know no 
reaſon why any man ſhould refuſe to give Credit to this 
Chronology, in regard it us well purſwd and well  car- 
cumſtanc'd * that it is leſs fabulous than the fir FF. tiqnes 
of the Greek and Roman Hiſtory ;, and for that there 
are ſet down therein ſeveral Ecligſes , and other 
Aſtronomical Obſervations which 'perfefily agree with 
the Computations of our moſt learned Aſtronomers in 
theſe latter Ayes yz, as I have ſeen in ſome Mannſcripts 
written —_ this Subjett, Tomwhich we may add that 
almoſt all the Parts of the Chineſe Hiſtory have beer: 
muten by ' Authors that liv'd at the ſame time. 
As for Example, the Atts of Kino Yao, are written 
by the Secretaries of Xun, his Succeſſor. The Hiſtory 
of Xun,- and his Succeſſor Yu, was compil'd by An- 
thoys then'living, axd 15 contain'd, together with that 
of King. Y 20,497 the two firſt Parts of tbe moſt Anci- 
ent 'and' venerable Book among the Chineſes, calld 
Xu Kin, . 1r'ss divided into' ſix Parts 3 of which 
the four laſt contain one part of the Hiſtory of the 
Second and Third Imperial Family. Nor is there any 
doubt to be made either of the Antiquity or truth of the 
two firſt Parts of the Book Xu kin, ſeeing that Confu- 
cus who lid Five Hundred and Fifty Tears before 
Chrift +0 often makes mention of it, and has colleBed 
with eat induſtry ſeveral authentick_ Pieces that con- 
am jeveral particulars of . the, Lives and Government 
| of the firſt K nos, Ig | Anotber 
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Another Philoſopher, caÞd Lao Kiuo, Confucius'; 
Conte y, 4s alſo another Author mere Ancient 
then He by two Hundred Tears, whoſe name was Tai 
ſp tum, "often quote theſe Ancient Hiſtories. Confu- 
'Cius alſo wrote himſelf a Hiſtory of ſeveral Wars of 
China for the ſpace of two Hundred Forty and one 
Tears ;, which be begin at the Farty ninth Tear of the 
Emperor Pim vam, the Thirteenth Prince of the Third 
Family call'd Chen, that is to ſay, 722 Tear 
before the Birth of Chriſt, ſince which time there 
bave been @ great Number of Hiſtorians un every Age, 
which the Chineſes till preſerve, and out of which they 
hve compil d General hiſtories, of which there #1 one of 
frogra!*Chineke Folumes: 1n theKings Libr ary. 

++To rhis we may add that the certainty. of this Chro- 
nology srwonfirm'd by many circamſtences conformable 
r0' the Hfoly Scripture, -wbich are not \ta be found in 

other Hiſtory: as for Example, the long life 
of oh firſt Kings, ' like to that of the Patriarch: 
mm the #2mwe of Abraham. Thus they tell us, that 
Fo ht Rergned 4 Hundred and Fifry Tears z Xn Dun, 
his Succeſſor, a Hundred and Forty, Ham U 
kiva a Hundred and eleven Years  Xav. hao that 
feecceeded bim a Reigned a Hundred, Ti co @ Hut 
dared and Five, Yao, a Hundred and Eighteen, Xul 
his ſucceſſor, a Hundred and Ten Yu, a Hundred 
Years.:\ after whom there was nothing extraordinary 1" 
the Age-of the Emperors, We find alſo that Fo-hi be- 
gan to Reign in the Province of Xenli, the moſt 
Weſterly part of all China, which ſhews that euher 
he or hts Father came from the Weſt where Noah «nd 
his Children remained after the Deluge. That bis 
Kingdom was but of a nerrow extent, and the nun 
ber of bis Subjetts but ſmall; ſo that he might ſeem 
to be rather the potent Father of « hy 4 likg A- 
braham, then 4 King or an Emperor. That he and 
bis Subjeits liv/d upon Herbs and mals Fruits, dra 


the 
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the Blood of Beaſts, and cloathed themſelves with thei? 
thins, That his Succeſſor Xin nun avented the Art 
of Tillage, and many other ſuch like Circumſtances. The 
greateſt part of theſe Paſſages are to be found in the Hi- 
ftory of China by Martini, in the Chronology and Pre” 
faces of F. Couplet, Printed at Paris with tee works of 
Confucius ; and in ſeveral parts of our Author, chief- 
ly in the Fifth and Sixth Chapters. 

It may be objefied, that this Chronology does not 
agree with the V, _—_ Tranſlation of the Bible. But 
beſades that God has not wonchſaf'd us the Holy 
Scripture to makgs us Learned but Vertuous ;, and ſo 
there may bave m__ ſome omiſſion, or msſt ake in 
the Dates z it may be anſwer'd that the queſtion a» 
bout the Continuance of the World after the Deludge is 
not yet decided; that their Chronology agrees with the 
Tranſlation of the Sag, which is authemtick, and 
receiv'd by the Church as tvell as the Vilgar. But this is 
not a place to enlarge upon this Subjeft.they who deſire to 
know more may con/ult the Bookwhich Father Pezeron, 
a Barnardine has newly Printed upon this SubjelF. 

Nor can it be ſaid that the Fathers have by agree- 
ment juggl'd up this Chronology : For we find they 
bave ſpoken truth in the Reſt of their Relations ; that 
they makg no ſcruple to corrett one another when they 
are miſtaken, as you may ſee by our Author in ſe- 
veral places : That the Jacobins, Auguſtinians and 
Franciſcans who have had ſeveral quarrels with the 
Jeſmites in referexce to their Miſſion, agree with them 
in this particular, and never accuſe them to have err'd 
in their Chro . And lafbly, that the Hollanders 
ho bave ſent ſeveral Embaſſies into China, «nd who 
bave ſeveral Thouſands of Chineſes at Batavia, 
never reprov'd the ur any for any miſtake upon this 
occaſion. On the othrr ſide they put a great Value 


en Martini's Works , which are printe sn Holland, 
CHAP. 


a- alſo China Illaſtrared by F. Rirker. 
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CGH.4AP.+1V:; 
Of the Letters and Language of China. 


Ltho' the Egyprians vaunt themſelves to have 
> been the firſt that ever made uſe of Letters 
and, Hieroglyphicks z yet certain it is that the 
Chineſes had the praftice of Letters before them. 
All other Nations have had a-way of Writing in 
common, conſiſting of an Alphabet of about Four 
and Twenty Letters, which have almoſt all the 
fame found, tho? differing in ſhape. . But the Chi- 
neſes take uſe of Fifry Four Thouſand Four Hun- 
dred and Nine Letters, which expreſs what they 
ſignifie with ſo mach Grace, Vivacity and E flicacy, 
that you would think them not to be Characters, 
bur Voices and Languapes that ſpoke, or rather 
Figures and Images that repreſent and expreſs to 
the Life what they ſignifie; ſo wonderful is the 
contrivance of their Letters. For proof of 
which, 1 ſhall here ſet; down a Paragraph of a 
Treatiſe which I compos'd"concerning the Chineſe 
Language. 
The Chineſe Letters are either Simple or Com- 
OD. fe gy © 3g are made of Ws 
oints and Folds, as X5 ſin, mo, BY tt, 
chu, * The Compounded pA. are ol F of 1&- 
vEral Simple Letters put together, as $3 x%, 
FX cb. The Letter x4 ſignifies /orcere , ſimce- 
riry, and is compoyg'd of the Letter Fi# 5, which 
-fignifies, a4; and the Letter JG /#, which hgnt” 
. - NES 
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fies a H:art ; for that the Countenance and 
Words of a ſincere Man are like his Heirrt. 

The Letter chu ſignifies a Pillar or Column, and 
is corip5s?d of the Letter AK, mo, which lignifes a 
Tree, Wo2d, or a piece of i unver, and the Letter 
Y ch, which ſignifizsa Lord or Maſter ; becauſe 
the Pillars are as it w:re the Maſters of th: Houſe, 
and the Props that ſupport it. And becanſe 3 Fo- 
reſt contains ſeveral Trees , the Letter KK /, 
which expreſles this word, is compos'd of two 

m0, When the Forelt is very thick it is expreſs'd 
by the Letter 9 /er, form'd of three KK. m2. 
And thus by what we have ſaid, you may judge ot ſe- 
veral other Contrivances which are very nuiner2us 
in the comp3ſition of the Chineſe Letters, which 
have ſo much Force and Efficacy to explain, as alſo 
to perſwade what they ſignifie, that many times it 
happens that the change of one Letter in a Proceſs 
is enough to cauſe the Party accflzd, or the Accu- 
ſer, to loſe his Eſtate or his Life. 

Nor will it be amiſs in this place to examine 
whether the Chineſe Letters be not Hicroglyphicks, 
or no? 

In the firſt place I am apt to believe, if we 
confider their firſt Original, that without doubt 
they are Hieroglyphicks For that the Ancient 
Letters which the Chineſes ſy were made ule of 
In the firſt Ages of the Empire, were the Images 
and Figures, tho' imperfet, of the things viſible 
which they ſignifi'd. For example, the Ancient 
Letter, which ſignifi'd the Sun was this. © ge, and 
that which is-now in uſe is made thus F| ge. The 
Letter which ſignifiid the Moon was aiade after 
this manner Þ yue, but now thas Þ yur. The 
Letter which 'tignifi'd the Ancient Foundation of 
any thing, had this Figare A per, hut the Vo- 
dern Letter is ſhap'dthus Fe. pen, and fo of = 
3 ICTits 
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reſt. By which it may be ſeen that many of the 
Ancient Letters were Figures that repreſented the 
things which they ignifi'd ; -and by conſequence 
that a part of the Chineſe Letters are Hierogly- 
phicks. : 

In the ſecond place the ſame thing may be ſaid 
of the Modern Letters conſider'd in themſelves, 
For that the greateſt part of them are compos'd of 
ſimpleLetters ; of the ſignification of which they 
retain fomething always. For example, all the 
Letters that any way relate to a Woman are com- 
pos'd of the Letter ni», which ſignifies a Woman, 
and of ſome other Letter. Thus the Letter ci, 
which ſignifies, that a Man Marries, or takes a 
Woman, is compoyd of the Letter ci to take, 
and the Letter mis, a Woman. The Letter Kia, 
which ſignifies that a Woman Marries, is com- 
pog'd of the Letter Xia, which ſignifics a Houſe 
or Family, and the Letter is, which ſignifies 2 
Woman. Which is the ſame thing as to ſay that 
a Woman 1s in her Houſe or Family. For that 
the Chineſes holds that a Marry'd Woman is in her 
H »$band*s Houſe or Family, and not in her Fa- 
ther”'s. By theſe Examples of the compoſition of 
their Letters a Man may ſee, that they are Hiero- 
glyphicks, ſince they repreſent to the Imagination 
the'thing which they ſignifie with ſo much grace, 
and after ſo ingenious a manner. 

In the third place it is the nature of Hierogly- 
phicks not to be the natural figures of the things 
which they ſignifie, but only to repreſent them, 
either naturally, or by the Inſtitution of Men. 
Now all the Chine/e Letters are either natural fi- 
gures, as the Ancient repreſentations of the Sun, 
the Moon, and the like; or elſe figures appointed 
to ſignifie Fey » 2s are all thoſe which arc 
zppointed to ſignifie ſomething that has no figure, 


| as 


x 
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a3 the Soul, Beauty, the Vertues, the Vices, -and 
all the Aftions of Men and Bealts. 

Fourthly, It camior be ſaid that our Letters are 
in like manver Hieroglyphicks : Becauſe there is 
not one in particular that repreſents or ſignifies a- 
ny thing but only when 1t is join'd to another. 
Whereas every Chineſe Letter has its proper ſigni- 
fication, and ſtill preſerves it tho' join'd with 0+ 
thers. For example, 1n the Letter Lim which ſig- 
nifies a Bell; for it is compounded of the Letrer 
Kin which ſignifies Mettal, and the Letter Lim 
which ſignifies to Command ; in regard there is no 
way more ealie to cominand then by the ſound of 
2 Bell. By which it 1s evident that theſe two Let- 
tefs in the compolitioa preſerve their particular 
fignification. | 

Fifthly, In regard the Chine/e Letters are not 
imply Lines or Charatfters, but figures appointed 
to repreſent or ſignifie ſomething, it follows of 
conſequence that they are not ample Letters like 
ours, but pm 9e pr Whefe we are to take 
notice that theſe Hietoglyphick Letters which ex- 
treamly help the Memory to remember them, and 
. contribute mach to know and diſtinguiſh what 
they ſignifie, in regard that every Genus and every 
Species has a diſtinct Letter which is to be found in 
all thoſe that: ſignifie the things conrain'd in the 
ſame Species. For example, all thoſe Letters thar 
lignifie thoſe things which have any Relation to 
Fire, infallibly contain in their compoſition the 
Letter Ho, which ſignifies Fire. So the Letter 
cai, which ſignifies Calamity, is compos'd of the 
Letrer mijez a Houſe, and the Letrer ho Fire, for 
that no greater misfortune can befal a Man then 
to have his Houſe burnt down. The Letter hoam 
is compes'd of the Letter hoaw which ſignifies a 


great King, ' and the Letter h2 or Fire, b-caulc 
F 4 there 
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there is nothing in the World that has more 
Splendor and Lultre then aKing. And ſo it is in 
other things that have any Relation or Reſem- 
blance to Fire. The Letter tem which ſignifies a 
Mountain of hard Rocks, ſerves alſo for Stairs or 
Ladders. The ſame obſeryation is alſo to be made 
in all Letters that belong to Mountains. And what 
we have ſaid of theſe two Species, 15 to be under- 
ſtood of all others. Theſe Reaſons and theſe Ex- 
amples plainly demonſtrate, not only that the 
Chineſe Letters are Hieroglyphicks, but the neat- 
neſs and ſubtilty of the Wit of the Chineſes. 
The Language and Letters of the Chine/es have 
been invented with a wonderful deal of Contri- 
vance ; in regard they are all Monoſyllables, 
as, Pa, Pe, ps, po, pu. Pam, pem, pim, pom, pun. 
Ta, te, ti, to, tu. Tam, tem, tim, tum : and ſo of 
the reit. There are alſo ſeveral other Monoſylia+ 
bles, of which the Chineſes make no uſe, as Baz be, 
- bs, bo, bu. Ra, re,ri,ro, rw. Pom, tom, mom, non. 
So that the number of their words conſider'd in 
themſelves, is not above three Hundred and twen- 
ty ; but if they are conſider'd with their differen- 
ces and diſtinCtions, there are are enow to form 
a perfect Language. For example, the Syllable 
Fo, taken after eleven ſeveral manners, makes 
eleven ſeveral Words, and ſignifies eleven diffe- 
rent things. And indeed, it is a wonderful thing, 
that every 'Monoſyllable ſhould be a' Noun, Pro- 
noun, Subſtantive, Adjetive, Adverb and Parti- 
Ciple ; thar. it ſhould be a Verb, and ſignifie the 
Preſent, Imperative, Subjunftive and Infinitive 3 
the Singular and Plural with their Perſons. The 
Preſent, ' Imperfect, Perfet, Aori ts, 5nd Future 
. Tenſes. Theſe varicties proceed from the manner of 
Pronunciation in varying the Voice, the tone Or 
accent, which is either ſoft or ſtrong , Grave, 
£7 ; | - +. ones 
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Acute, or Circumflex ; asalſo in obſerving or not 
obſerving the Aſpiration. - The difference of Ac 
cents/in Pronunciation is known hy the diverſity 
of the tones of the Voice. For example, the f1m- 
ple Accent or Tone is when we pronounce, with 
2 ſmooth and equal Voice ; which we mark with 
this ſinzple and equal Figure, — We expreſs Aſpi- 
ration with this Mark, © , of which the Geeks 
alſo made uſe to ſignifie their Aſpiration. All 
thisis to be ſeen in the following Example of ele- 
yen manners,acording to which the Syllable Po may 
be yaried. 75, 16, 5, To, 25, 5, 13 15.15; bo + 
When this Syllable is pronounc'd with an accent 
ſmooth and equal, 2 ſignifies Glaſs. With a 
Grave Þ ſignifies to boil, with an Acute 7N/ 
ſignifies ro winnow Corn or Rice. With a Circum- 
flex Ty ſignifies ſage or Prudent, and libe- 
ral. With a cloſe Circumflex pointed at top Pos 
ſignifies to prepare: When pronounc'd with a Cir- 
cumflex charg*d and aſpirated, TZ- lignifies an 
Old Woman : with an equal accent aſpirated, Ns 
ſignifies to cleave or break : with an Accent level 
and aſpirated BF ſignifies ſtooping : with an 
acute accent elevated and aſpirated, BF fignifics 
never ſo little, or almoſt; with a Circumflex 0- 
pen and aſpired 2» ſignifies to Water : With a 
cloſe Circumflex aſpirated and a poiut zbove, PF 
lignifies a Slave or Captive. | 

[n the Treatiſe of th2 Letters and Language of 
China 3 which I compos?d for thoſe that come ro 
Preach in-thisEmpir ,I haveexplain'd at large theſe 
eleven manners of Pronunciation, which are very 
nelligible by what goes before, and what follows. 
However what | have here ſaid is lufficient to ſhew 
theContrivance of the Language , which having 


M9 more than ſo ſmall a number of Monoſy uavles, 
-Jet ſo copious and ſo expreſſive ; for it unites, 


changes, 
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changes and intermixes them after ſo many yart 

ous manners, and thoſe ſo eloquent, that there 

is nothing can be more wonderful ; as you may 

ſee inthe following example. The Letter ms, being 

alone, ſignifies a Tree, a piece of Wood, or the 

proper name of a Family, &e. But in Compoſiti- 

on it-comprehends a great number of other ſignifica- 

tions. eAfs cam, is the name of ſeveral Saints, 

which as the Chineſes pretend, never die, but fly 

from one Wood or Mountain to another. 145 to 

ſignifies the Clapper of a Bell. And becauſe it 

{erves to make People hear, the Chineſes have ve- 

ry elegantly appli'd the name of 24s ts to Maſters, 

Doctors and Preachers of the Faith, becauſe that by 

their Voices,their Writing and Examples they cauſe 
People to hear and learn, according to the words 
of the Scripture, In omnem rerram exivit ſonus e0* 
rum. For this reaſon It is, that the Chineſes give 
the Title of AM to, by way of Excellency, to 
Cum fu ci us, for that he taught the natural Law 
of the Ancients, and is Maſter and Door of that 
Nation. 44s leao ſignifies a quantity of Timber 
prepar'd for Building. M5 rriam, is the name of 
a certain Odour, Mo neew, ſignifies by Chance : 
as alſo certain Figures or Puppets, which the Chi- 
neſes carry when they accompany their Dead. Mo 
kin, is the Name of a certain flower that blows and 
ſpreads in the Morning ; but in the Evening wl- 
thers and fal'ss Which the Chineſes aptly make 
uſe of in the Compoſition of their Letters, to 


expreſs the ſhort endurance and inconſtancy of 


worldly Felicity. Ao pen ſignifies a wooden Bow). 
Mo tien a Scholar of the College Royal. fs 
ſignifies a Tree, and rie Heaven, as much as to ſay, 
a Scholar of the College Royal, is like a Tree 
planted in Heaven. Afo qua ſignifies a Quince 3 
fort of Fruit, which only grows in the province 


of 
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of Xanſi. The Chineſes never cat it, but make uſe 
of it in Phyſic only. kee lignifies wooden Shooes. 
Mo lan, Bars or Grates. Mo cien a Wedge of 
Wood. Ao quai, a Batoon or Cudgel. Ao 20 
2 Man of few words. A) quem a Batoon, or al 
impudent Perſon, or a Porter. 1/4 hia, 2 Cheſt or 
Coffer. 49 fiam. a Court Cupboard. Mo yu, 2 
wooden laſtrument like a Fiſh, which the Bonzes 
play upon when they ſay their Prayers, or beg 
Alms. 34 da Moſhrom. Mo cian or Mo cum, 
a Carpenter. 4o neu litterally ſign'faes Cows of 
Wood; and Metaphorically an invention for 
the carrying of great Burthens : alluding to a cer- 
tain Perſon, who as the Chineſes ſay, formerly 
made cows of Wood fo artificially, that they 
mov'd of themſelves and carried great Burthens. 
Mo ns, a ſort of ſmall Orainges. 44 nun the name 
of a precious Stone, Mo ſim, the Planet Jupiter. 
Mo k:un ati enchaſing, alſo a hook. Mo mien Cot- 
ton. The Syllable 0 may be thus joined after 
ſeveral manners, which I omit for brevity ſake. 
So that as we, out of four and twenty Letters, 
farm all our words, by placing them after ſeveral 
manners, in like manner the Chjneſes form all their 
words and diſcourſes by variouſly intermixing their 
Syllables one with another. And this they make 
it their buſineſs to do with ſo much Perſpicuity, 
Grace, and Significancy that in ſome meaſure they 
equal the Greeks and Latins. At the end of the 
reatiſe of the Chineſe Letters and Language, 
which I have already mention'd, I have Colle- 
Qed Alphabetically all the Theological and Phi- 
loſophical terms, which our Fathers made uſe of 
in the Books which they compos'd for the Chineſes. 
And I have obfery'd, that there are a great num- 
ber of words that expreſs their Signification much 
more happily and eaſily then ours : ſo curious and 
gloquent is that Language, [: 
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It may be demanded of me perhaps how it can 
b2 that one and the ſame Word ſhould have ſo mz- 
ny ſignifications and how they who underſtand they 
can Filtio niſh them? To which I anſwer, that the 
variety. of Signification ariſes from the various 
couching of the Monoſyllables together, as we 
have ſhew?'d in the Syllable 245, and the difference 
of the Accents and Tones, as we have demonſtrated 
In the Syllable Po. | This diſtintion 1s ſo natural 
to the Chineſes, that without making the lealt refle- 
Etion upon the tones or accents, they readily un- 
derſtand all the different ſignifications of the 
Aame Monoſyllable. I ſay without the leaſt heſitati- 
'on or reflection. For that indeed the People 
know not what either tones or accents mean,which 
are'only underſtood by the Poets, and our Fathers 
that travel into China, who having acquir'd that 
Knowledge,come to underſtand the Language with 
Eaſe, which elſe they could never do without 
an extraordinary deal of Trouble. We are be- 
holding for this curious and.profitable obſervation 
of the tones to F.. Lazaro Cataned, And I have 
endeavour'd to explain it by the Compariſon of 
a Muſician, who by labour and skill has acquir'd 
a readineſs to know and expreſs the ſix tones, -t, 


re, mi, fa, ſol, Ia, which another Man born with | 


neceſllary abilities, naturally expreſſes and diſtin- 
guiſhes without the help of Rules or Art. It does 
not follow nevertheleſs that the Chineſes ſing 
out their words when they ſpeak, as one of our 
Fathers of Macar imagin'd ; or that they carry 2 
tablet about their Necks, upon which they write 
down what they would ſay, when we do not under- 
ſtand them, as [ was made believe when | firſt tra- 
vell'd into the Empire.Or that the Chineſes cannot 
whiſper a Man in theEar, as once I thought, ima- 
gining it was neceſlary for them to exalt their 
| | © Vaices 
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voices to expreſs their tones and” accents. The 
c to which may be eaſily evinc'd by this Ex- 
wple, Should 1 ſay in Exrope that there was a dif- 
frence of tone in the Syllable zo of the Latin 
words, 20txs and toralizer, perhaps I ſhould hardly 
te believ'd: and yet there is nothing more cer- 
rain. For in totws, to is pronounc'd with a clear 
and ſtrong Voice, by opening the Lips ; but in 
walter, the ſame Syllable is pronounc'd with a 
weaker ſound, and with the Lips more cloſe. So 
likewiſe in the Chineſe Language, the Syllable r9 
pronounc'd with an acute and elevated Accent has 
the fame ſound that 70 in cots, and ſignifies ſloth- 
ful or tofall; in regard a ſlothful Man ſeems as 
if he were tumbling every ſtep he takes ; but co in 
the Chineſe Language pronounc'd with a Circum- 
flex mark'd with a Point, has the ſame Sound 
with zo in coraliter 3 and ſignifies to ſtudy, or a 
loltary Perſon ; becauſe that a Man muſt be reti- 
redthat will read or ſtudy to advantage. The 
Chineſe Language has many other Qualities and 
Advantages that ſhew the Wit and Induftry of 
thoſe that invented it. But I paſs them over in 
lilence for brevities ſake. 

However 1 cannot forbear to aſſert,that the Chineſe 
Langnage is more eaſfie then the Greek, the Latin, 
any of the other Languages of Exrope. Art leaſt 
It cannot be deny'd me but that it is much more 
ale then the Languages of thoſe other Countries 
were our Society is employ'd in Miſſions : which 
$20 Advantage noc a little conſiderable. Nor 
this athing robe queſtion®d, in regard my Sen- 
ments aie conformable both to reafon and Ex- 
perience. tor in the firlt place it is moſt certain, 
lat there 15 nothing 'which more conduces to the 
<quring of a Language then the Memory ; -and 


conſequence thac Language mult be the wal 
eaſie 


l 
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ealie which has feweſt words : in regard a ſal 
namber of words is more eaſily retain'd then ; 
more Coptous quantity. Now the Chineſe Lap. 
guage is the moſt conciſe of all others, as nt 
being compos'd of above a hundred and twenty 
Monoſyllables : whereas the Greek and Latin con- 
tain an infinite number of words, of Tenſe, 
Moods, Numbers, Perſons, &c. But the Chin; 
Language requires only a Memory to rerain the 
Accents, which are as it were the form that di 
ſtingaiſhes the ſignification of Words ; and to 
learn how to pronounce the three Hundred Mo- 
noſyllables, - 

In the Second place it is moſt certain, that he 
who will Induſtriouſly, and under a good method, 
apply. himſelf to ſtudy the Chineſe Language, 
may be able. in a Years time to underſtand and 
ipcak it very well. And we find by expericac 
that our Fathers that are at preſent employ'd in 
the Miſſion, at the end of two Years became 6 

fet in the Language that they were able to 

nfeſs, Catechize, Preach and Compoſe, witl 
as much eaſe, as in their. own Native Tongu6 
tho? there. is not the leaſt reſemblance betwee! 
their Language and ours, and that the Fathers art 
generally perſons far advanc'd in Years. Which 
they could never attain to in Emrope where tit 
Languages generally have a dependance one up0l 
another. 

That there is no queſtion to be made of th 
apparent truth, when we conſider the gre 
number of Books which the Fathers have mad 
and tranſlated, and daily make and tranſlate into 
the Chineſe Language, which are efteem'd and 
admir'd by the Chineſes themſelves. Such as a1 
thoſe Books which Father Matthew Riccio com- 
pos d upan our Sacred Law, and upon eve _— 

ubJc 
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its. Of whom the Chineſes ſpeak to this Day 
Wy a Prodigy of 'Knowledg, and all ſorts of 
Knowledg : So that there is not any Perſon of 
Quality in the Empire that does not know and 
ſpeak of him with Applauſe. The Learned quote 
him ia- their Writings as one of their moſt famous 
Dattors ; and the Handicraft- Workmen to pur off 
their Wares, and ſell them at a higher Rate, aſſure 
the Buyers that they were the Inventions of that 
Waſtrious Perſon Father Marrhew Riccio. In ſhorr, 

 elteem'd and honour'd kim to that degree, 
that ſeveral believe, that as Cum fu ci us was the 
Prince, the Saint, the Maſter, and Doctor of the 
Chiveſes, fo Father Matthew Riccio was the ſame 
among the Exropeans : Which was the higheſt 
Praiſe thoſe Idolizers of Cum fu ci #s could give 
him, . Father Diego Hap has alſo compos4d ſeve- 
ral: Learned Treatiſes of the Seven Deadly Sins, 
e&f-the Seven Vertues which are their Contraries ; 
upon the Pater Noſter, upon the Ave-24arie, an 
the Credo. The Fathers Alfonſo Vanhone, and Fu- 
be Aleni, wrote ſeveral Tomes upon the Chriſtian 
Religion, upon the Life of Chriſt, of the Holy 
Virgia and the Saints, and upon ſeveral other 
ſubjefts. Father Manuel Dias the younger, tran- 
lated all the Goſpels, with the Commentaries and 
Explanations of the Fathers, which makes a Work 
ne lefs Large, then Pious and Learned. Father 
Francis Furtado publiſh'd a Treatiſe of Rhetorick 
and Logick, with certain other Books de Celo and 
& Mundo, as alſo of the Soul of Man. The Fa- 
thers Fohn Terencio , John Roo, and Fohn Adam, 
have written a great number of other Books up- 
on our Holy Law, and upon all the parts of the 
ticks. Father Lewis Buglio, who was al- 
Ways my chiefeſt Conſolation and inſeparable Com- 


panion in all my Travels, AMictions and Impri- 
' ſanments, 
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ſonments; . for Thirty Years together, tranſlated 
the firſt part of Sr. Thomas, which the more Learn. | 
ed Chineſes eſteem and admire to that degree, that - 
I heard one of them who hzd read the I reatiſe of 
God, declare his thoughts in theſe words, Cerrair- | 
ly this Book is a Mirror wherein to let us ſee our on 
Ienorance. The fame Father Byuglio wrote ſeveral 
other Pieces npon ſeveral other ſubjects; 2mong 

the reſt, that Eloquent and Learned Apology, in an- 

ſwer to a Book which Tam quam ſiem, that wicked 
Infidel, publiſh'd both in this Court, and over 

the whole Empire, againſt the Chriſtian Religion 

and the Preachers of it ; and which he Entitid 

Pu te y, Becauſe I could no longer, Woherenpon 

the Father that he might conform himſelf to the 

Stiſe and Language of the Country, EntitPd his 
Anſwer, 1have Anſwer'd becauſe I could no longer 
forbear. Both Titles are very ſignificant in the 
Chineſe Language : But the Fathers was more 
highly eſteem'd becauſe it carries two figntficatt- 

ons. The Firſt, I refute, becauſe I could no longer 
forbear ;, . 'the Second, I have refuted a Book En- 

tiifd, Becauſe T conld no longer forbear. And which 

was more to be wonder'd at, the Father compos'd 

the greateſt or of theſe Books, in the Boats, vp- 

on the Roads and in the Inns, under the Power of 
Rebels and Barbarians; in Priſon with Three 
Chains upon his Legs, Three about his Neck, and 

SIX upon his Hands; and ina word, in the mid{f 

of continual Perſecutions. I conld fay much more 

in praife of thar perſon truly Pjous, and of great 
Reputation. did I not fear that the ſhire which [ 

had in hisSofferings, and the ſtrict Friend(hip that 

was between Us, would render me ſuſpected of 

too much'partiality. Father Ferdinand Verl4i-ft © 

the ſame time wrote a Learned Anſwer to a 15k; 

or rather a Satyr full 'of Miſtakes ard Doltiih 121 
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forance, which the ſame Tam quam fiem wrote a- 
gainſt the Ewropean Mathematicks, Father Antho- 
xy Gonvea composd a Catechifm. Father John 
eHomeiro wrote two Books, the one of the Law 
of God, and the other of True Adoration. Fa- 
ther Francis ' Sambieſi wrote Four Treatifes, Of 
the Immortality of the Sonl ;* Of Morals; Of 
Painting, 'and Sonnds, alt very ſhort and highly 
eſteem'd. I my ſelf wrote a Treatife of the Re- 
ſurre{tion of Chriſt; and another of the Uni- 
yerfal Reſurretion. Nicholas Trigaut, Lazaro Ca- 
taneo, Gaſpar Ferreira, and Alvaro Semeao, all Fa- 
thers of the Society have compos'd Dittionaries 
very large and very exact, and Gaſpar Ferreira has 
written above Twenty Treatifes upon feveral 
Subjects. Father Soeiro made an Abridgment of 
the Chriſtian Law ; and Father Nicholas Longobar- 
dv, who Dy'd but a few Years ago in this Courr, 
Fourſcore and Sixteen Years old, has written ſeve- 
ral Godly Treatifes, beſides a Treatife of Ezrth- 
Quakes, highly eſteem'd by the Learned of this 
Empire. In ſhort there have been a great number 
of other Books written concerning the Chriſtian 
Religion, and of all Sciences and Subjetts which 
amount in all to above Five Hundred Tomes Print- 
ed befides Manuſcripts. There is Printed in China a 
Catalogue of all the Fathers that ever TI ravell'd in- 
to the Country to Preach the Goſpel; wherein 
are alſo the Names fer of all the Books which 
they have written. From whence I conclude, that 
ſo many Bouks could never have been tranſlated 
and written in a Foreign Language, - and in fo 
ſhort a time, had not the Language been very ea- 
fie : "$0 that it follows that the Chineſe Language 
ls more eaſe to learn then any other z and that ir 
Is withal very Elegant,. very Copious, and very 


Expreflive - fince 1t wants for no terms to ger 
CG . an 
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and unfold the Subtilties and Myſteries of Theolo- 
gy, Philoſophy, and the reſt of the Sciences. 

I will conclude this Chapter with the firſt Para- 
graph of the firſt Article of the Commentary 
which I made upon the Works of Cum fu cim, 
with which our Fathers always begin, when they 
firſt ſet themſelves to ſtudy the Cineſe Letters 
and Language, to the end that by this ſhort Sam- 
ple the Beauty of the Language, and the Wir of 
the People, may be the better diſplay'd. They 
read the Letters beginning from the top down to 
the bottom, and from the right to the lefe : but 
that I might the better conform to the Cuſtoms 
of Europe, I have plac'd the firſt Column upon the 
left-hand. To explain them you muſt put them 
together according to the Order of the Cyphers. 
'The Marks, or Zero, which are to be ſeen at the 
bottom of ſome Letters are the Points and Accents 
of the Chineſes. The Order of the Letters, and 
the Explanation of the Text, are taken from two 
Chineſe Commentators ; of which the one, who 
liv'd about Three Hundred Years ago, was calld 
Chis bz ,, and the other, who was a Colao, Was 
nam'd Cham Kiu Chim, who Dy'd in the Year 
1610, at what time <Iatthew Rjccio arriv'd at 
this Court, of whom [ bave already ſpoken in this 
Chaptcr. 
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The Commentary and Explanati- 
on of the Text 


H E Method for Great Men to Learn, conſiſts 
in three things. The firſt is to unfold the 
Rational Nature : The Second is, to reform Man- 
kind ; And the Third to ſtop at the Soveraga 
Good. | 
As to the Firſt, the Rational Nature is the Heart 
of Man, for the Chineſes make no diſtin&tion be- 
tween the Underſtanding and the Will ; but at- 
tribute to the Heart what ever we attribute £0 
thoſe Faculties, The Heart is a ſubſtance pure 
| and intelligent without. any Darkneſs or Ob- 
ſcurity: and where Man has always ready, all 
requilite Reaſonings to anſwer to all difficulties 
that preſent themſelves. But becauſe that at the 
very moment of our Birth, this Intellig&nt and Ra- 
tional Nature is cag?d up and enclos'd within the 
Priſon of the Body, and for that our inordinate 
Paſſions keep itbound and chain'd, it comes to be 
obſcurd arid troubled. For this reaſon it is necel- 
ſary that Men ſhould apply themſelves to Learning 
and” Information by putting of Queltions, to the 
end the Rational Heart may be delivered from it's 
Bondage and Slavery,that ſo it may be able to break 
the Chains and Fetters of the Paſſions, and re- 
turn to it's primitive Beauty , light and ander- 
ſtanding; in the ſame manner as a Tarrilh'd 


Mirrour ,being poliſh'd recovers it's former 
Luſter. | 
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© The Second conſiſts' in Reforming the Prople. 
For example, 1 who am a 'King, a Magiſtrate, a 
Father of a Fatnily &e. If I have already:pari- 
fy my Rational Nature, it is my duty to extend 
it to-that' degree, that ſhe may be able to com- 
municate 'her {elf to other Men, by cauſing them 
croabandon the Cotruptions and defilements of Vice 
and evil Cuſtams , and I ought to deal fo by my 
People, as 1 do with Garments, when they are 
ſpotred or befinear'd. For if they are well waſt'd 

d fcour'd,\, they become clean and handſome as 
they were before, 

The third conſiſts. in attaining and ſtopping at 
the. Sqverdign Good. This Soveraign Good is the 
Soverajgn Accoft of things arid of Reaſon: When 
Great Men ettigfiten their lntetligent Nature, and 
retiew the Vertoe of the People, they do it not by 
hap-Hazart” or without deſign : but all their end 
s.to bring _theit Vertue to perfection ; to the 
end rher Sroialk rot be one ſingle perſon aywong 
the People whoſe Verthe was not renewed, Dr who 
Was hot renewed by Yertue. When they are ar- 
riv'dat a depree ſo ſublime, and to ſach an extra- 
ooinary EX Hency, they may be aſſur'd they have 
attained the Soveraign Good ; like thoſe who after 
along ant titeſoru journey at length coming to 
their own hBmies, may ſay they. have attain'd the 
final end 'of thetr travelling. Theſe are the thres 
moſt neceflzry. ard principal things in that Book, 
and as it were 'the Mantle ot ontward Garment 
that Covers the Clo: hs, or as the ſtring that holds 
a row of Beads together. Theſe are the cxprel- 
tons of the Chineſe Commentator. 

Here by the way we may obſcrve, that poſſibly 
there ,can be nothing more proper then theſe 
words of Cum fu cis to explain the funCtions of 
2 Miniſter of the Goſpel, who is obliz'd in the 
I'S firſt 
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firſt place to perfect himſelf and next his Neighr 
bour, to the end we may arrive at the Soveraign 
Good, which is God, the Supream and utmoſt end 
of all things. Nevertheleſs, the Chzneſes being 
Pagans and carnally minded People, have accom- 
modated theſe three points to the Goverment of 
the Kingdom, wherein like Politicians they place 
all their happineſs and Ultimate End. 

In the ſecond place we are to obſerve that the 
Ancient Chineſes did underſtand there was a God. 
And therefore when I oppoſe their Learned Men 
in diſpute, I frequently make uſe of this Dilemma. 
Either Cm fu cis did underſtand what he defin'd, 
or hedid not : If he did underſtand what he de- 
fin'd, he knew there was a God, who js no Other 
than that Soveraign Good of which he ſpeaks, 
and which you alſo ought to know and 2dore 
as well as he. If.hz did not underſtand; that what 
he defin'd was God himſelf, he was very. Ignorant ; 
fince as .you your ſelves confeſs, the Syllables Chs 
and Xen ſignifie that Soveraign Good which con- 
tains and comprehends all others: which isan Attri- 
bute that cannot he_ given to-any Creature, what 
Advantages ſoever he may have, bit only to God 
alone. Some there are who being touch'd with 
Heavenly Grace, ſubmit to the 49a; : Others not 
knowing what to anſwer, and unwilling to ac- 
knowledge that Cum fu cius was "ignorant, rather 
chooſe. to abide in their Error, and. to follow 
their Pride and Paſſions, and cry, They*il came a- 
gain another time, TEE gy 


—_ —_ ” Fas 
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et _— 


Notes upon the Fourth Chapttr. 


ſhall add nothing farther to what our Author has 
; | ſaid concerning the Chineſe Language, the Nature 
and Genins of * which he has ſufficiently ſet forth - 
| And as for _ who deſire to ſee more, they may 
| conſult the ſixth Chapter of the Relation of F. Se- 
medo, who fully confirms what here F, Magaillans 
avouches. I muſt only obſerve this by the way, that he 
gves us in this place an Idea of the hineſe Lan- 
guaze, far different from what he gave us for- 


CEELAP.. 


Of the Wit of the Chineſes and their Prin- 
cipal Books. 


NE of the Ancients has told us, that 47a was 

very fertile in great Wi:s. But he would have 
been more ſtrongly confirmed in his Opinion, had 
he had any knowledge of China. For if they who 
beſt invent, moſt ſuddenly and eaſily, may be faid 
to have more ſubtil and better Wits then others, 
the Chineſes ought to be preferr'd before other 
Nations, fince they were the firſt that invented 


ters, Paper, Printing, Pouder, fine Porcelaine, 
G 4 . and 
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rant of many Sciences, for want of Communication 
with-other - People, nevertheleſs they are accom- 
pliſhed in Moral Philoſophy, to which they ſolely 
bend their Studies for the molt part. Their Wits 
are ſo quick and apprehenſive, that | they under- 
ſtand with eaſe when they read the Books which 
the Fathers of our Society have written, the moſ 
ſubtil and difficult Queſtions as well in Mathemat 
ticks, and Philoſophy, as in Theology. Perhaps 
there may be ſome who will not ſo. readily believe 


what I aſlert ; but I can aſſure them, there is no-, 


thing more certain , in regard that I have known 
ſome Learned Chriſtians, and Infidels alſo, who. 
underſtood ggithout any inſtruftion, as we could 
fird by their diſcourſes, the Queſtions concerning 
God and the Trinity, which they had read 10 
the firſt Part of Saint Thomar Tranſlated by Fa- 
ther Buglio.” 

What Kingdom-41s there, whetever the number- 


of the Univerhties bewhich it contains, where there 


are above ten Thonſand Licentiates as in China; 
of which Six or Seyen Thouſand meet every three 
Years at Pe kim, where after ſeveral Examinations, 
there are admitted three Hundred ſixty five to the 
Degree of Doctors? 1donat believe there is any 
Kingdom where there are ſo many Scholars 
as there are Batchellors of Art in China which 
are ſaid to be. above Fourſcore and ten 
Thouſand,” nor that there is any other Country 
where the knowledge of Letters is ſo univerſal 
and ſo common, ' In regard that in all the Pro- 
- Vinces, more eſpecially the Southern, there is not 
any Man Poor or Rich, Citizen or Husbandman, 
that cannot both Write and Read. And in ſhort, 
I do not beleive there is any Region unleſs it be 
Europe, that has publiſh'd ſo many Books as the 
Chineſe; have done, © | O29” ol 


a*d their own Charadters. Tho? they are igno- | 
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[The Chronicles of the Chineſes are almoſt as 
Ancient as the Deluge ; as beginning not above 
two Hundred Years after it, and being continu'd 
to this preſent time by ſeveral Authors : by which 
a Man.may gueſs at the number of Volumes which 
their Hiſtory contains. They have ſeveral Books 
of Natural Philoſophy where they Treat of Na- 
ture, her Properties and Accidents. *Tis true 
they intermix miltakes and ' impertinences with 
truth 3 but tis for want of Ars and Knowledge, 
not, far defect of Wit ; they haye alſo ſeveral 
Books that Treat of the  Mathematicks and Mi- 
litary- Diſcipline, and ſeveral Excellent- Treatiſes of: 
Phyluck, wherein they ſhew the ſmartneſs of their 
Wats, by making / ſeygral ſolid aod learned Dil. 
lr 2 upon the Pulſes,: or, beating-af Arteries, of 
ich they have a particular knowledge ;z upon the 
ann w, knowing and diſtinguiſhing between De- 
ſcaſes:and Deſeales,> they have ſeveral Pleaſant 
Romances and Books of Chivalrie, like thoſe:-of 
Amagis de Ganl, Oclandg Furioſo, D. Quixote, &c.. 
and . Volutnes of- Hiſtories and Prefdents of Obe-/ 
dience of Childres goward their Parents: of the 
Loyalty of Subjedts towards their Princes: of Agri- 
calture.: Eloqueyt Diſcourſes, Pleaſant Poems fol 
of Witty Invention, Tragedies and Comedies ; and 
laſtly. a very great Number of Treatiſes upon an 
lakaity of other. Subjects : beſides that ſuch is their 
readineſs, and+quickneſs of Invention, that there 
Ie. very few Licentiates or NoCtars that do not 
publiſh at lea qne pr two large Volnmes. q 
. They have five Valumes which they call V Kim 
or the five. l#r:ungs, which among them are the 
ſame as the Holy,'Seriptures among us. The firſt 
Iscal'd Xu Kim, that is to ſay 2 Chronicle of five 
Ancient Kings, which the Chire/esefttem and wor-» 


ſhip for Saints. The three laſt. were the Heads 
th 0 
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of three different Families,” that raign'd for al- 
moſt two Thouſand Years : that ts to ſay, almoſt 
as long as the Nineteen Families that ſucceed:d 
them , including alſo that 'of 'the Tarrars that 
Reigns at - preſent. ' The firſt of theſe Emperors 
was calPd Tao, who according tothe Chineſe Chro- 
nicles begarthis[Raign fonr Thonſand and Twen- 
ty five Years ago, counting to this: preſent year, 
1668. or about/Five' Hundred: Years after the De+ 
lage, according to' the Calculation 'of the Seven- 
ry Interpreters: '-This Prince; the Legiſlator of the 
Chineſes, was etiinent for ſeveral Vertues ; more 
Eſpecially for-his' extraordinary 'Clemency, Juſtice 
and' Prudence. - 'Now in regard he ſaw that his 
Son had not thoſe Qualities which are requiſite for 
a Good Goverfiour (for by the Report of the Chwe- 
ſes,they puta higher value upon'Vertue, then upon 
all'other Endowments ) he choſ-'for his Compart- 
mer intlic Empire one of his SibjeCts, call'd by the 
name'of 'Xun, whom he declared Emperor upon 
bis death Bed, and pave him his two Daughters for 
his Wives. - This' Preſident the Chineſes make uſe 
of 'to+ maintain Polygamy ;*but” the Fathers of 
our Society return''for anſwer, according to the 
Sentiments of the'"Fathers 'and *Do@ors of the 
Church, that God'at that time -permitted plurali- 
ty of Wives; becanſe it way requiſite for the 
IRE 'Human Kind, and for peopling 
the Earth; The Chineſes are ſatisfy*'d with this 
Anfwer, betaufe the firſt of their ſacred Books 
informs them; "thst at that time China was but 
ver} thinly inhabited. * Moreover | they approve 
the Expoſition which Father Julio Alexi makes up- 
on that paſſage in the Books call'd Kek to ge chai, 
compos'd by the-LearnedChriſtians.of the Province 
of © Fo-kzen, from what they had heard the Learn- 
ed Father diſcourſe both in publick and P___ 
that 
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is to ſay, that tho? the words of. the Text of 
Co Eel Book are Cil Nix, thoſe two Monoſylla- 

do not ſignifie ewo Daughters, bur the ſecond 
Fe beer of the Emperor Tao, which he Marry'd 
to tus Succeſſor. For that the Chineſes, as it is the 
Cuſtom at preſent , neyer gave no other Names 
for diſtintion's ſake, bur only that of the Order 
of their Birth : As for example, the Firſt, the Se- 
cond, the Third, Son. So that when they read, 
that 70 gave to Xun, Cil Nis; the meaning is, 
that the Emperor gave him his.Second Daughter, 
the Letter C#/ , .being no more then the Figure 2 
among us. 

That Emperor . X4z is applauded in this Book 
for many Vertues ; but more eſpeciglly for his O- 
bectence to his Father, and his Aﬀection to h's 
Brother, who both endeavour'd to have kill'd him 
ſeveral times ; but he ſuffer'd all their Cruelties 
with an extraordinary Patience. Among other 
Examples of his Vertue, there are two Philoſo- 
phers who report, how-that one- Day his Father 
and his Brother, who were both as Wicked, as he 
was Vertuous, commanded him to go. down into-a 
Well tocleanſe it. Immediately he Obey'd 3 but 
he was no ſvocer at. the bottom, - but thoſe Barba- 
ran tranſported with Fury and Malice, drew the 
Ladder, and threw down great Staneg, . peices of 
Wood, and what ever they could find next ar | 
hand to deſtroy him in the Well -. However he 
pot out through a paſſage which be difcoyer'd un- 
&r.,ground, Nevertheleſs he was (fb. far from 
ſceking; to revenge that exceſs of Fury and Inhu- 
Wanity, that h2:repay?d them with greater Marks 
then ever of Reſpect and Love. 

- The Third Emperor was call'd 7, who having 
ſery'd the Empe:or Xin, during, his Life time, 
with great Loyalty and Advantage, the DDY"S 

"rznce 
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Prince made choice of him for his Succeſſor, in 
regard that his Son, beſides that he was notoriouf- 
ly Wicked, was no way endow'd with parts to 
Govern the Empire. This Emperor 7%, during 
the Reign of his Predeceſſor, took care to drain 
away the Water of the Dzlage , which at that 
time overflow'd a great part of the Plains of Chj- 
na ; and which the Chrireſes call by the Name of 
Him Xui, or the Great Deluge of Water. This 
Emperor was deſirous, as his Succeſlors had done 
before him, to choofe, for his Succeſſor, one of 
his Sabjects calPd Te, who had' been aſliſtant to 
him in the Government of his Kingdom : but the 
People would not permit him, - declaring that the 
Emperor's Son was a Perſon Endn'd with all Ver- 
fues neceſſary to Govern them well ; and ſo they 
put him 1n poſſeſſion of the Empire. The Princes 
that fucceeded this laſt Emperor, Reign'd by right 
of Sticceſſion; and not of Elettion, till the Empe- 
ror” Ke, 2 Vicious and Cruel Prihce, who was the 
laſt off this Tame-firſt Family. 

' The Fontth Emperor, call'd Chim Tam, was the 
Foundet: of - the Second Royal Family. His Emi- 
nent Vertnes had oblig'd the preceding Emperors 
co make him'King of the Kingdom of Po, which 
is at preſent tomprehended within the Province of 
He nan. He took up Arms againſt the Emperor 
Xie, atd aſter he had deliver'd the People from ſo 
Cruel a"Fyrant, 'made himſelf Maſter of the Em- 
pire. Daring the Reign of this Emperor, there 
was ſuch aDrougth, that there was neither Rain 
nor Snow for Seven Years together, as if the Hea- 
vens'had been made of Braſs- The Fountains and 
Rivers were almoſt all dry'd up ; the Land be- 
came Bitren ; and theſe Calamicies were attended 
with Famine and Peſtilence, In the midſt of theſe 
Fatal Extremities the Emperor forſook his Palace, 
quitted 
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quitted his Royal Habit, and covering himſelf 
with certain Skins, went up to the top of a Hill 
call'd Sam Lin, where as he lay proſtrate upon the 
Earth, he made the following Prayer. © Lord, if 
« thy People have offended thee, puniſh them nor, 
is tecauſe they have ignorantly tranſgreſs'd a- 
&« oainſt thee z Puniſh me rather, who here pre- 
fot my ſelf before Thee as a Victime ready to 
% ſuffer whacever thy Divine Juſtice ſhall be pleas'd 
&« to ordain. 

He had ſcarce concluded this Prayer, beforethe 
Sky was all overcaſt with Clouds, and pour'd 
down Rain in ſuch abundance, that it ſufhc*d to 
Water zll the Territories of the Empire, and re- 
ſtore them. to their priſtine Fertility. From hence 
it is, that when the Chineſes make any ſcruple a- 
' bout the Myſtery of the Incarnation, we endea- 
vour to convince them by this Example ; telling 
them, that this King cover'd himſelf with the 
Skin of a Lamb, and offer*d himſelf a Sacrifice to 
obtain Pardon for the Sins of the People, yer 
thereby did nothing leſſen the Luſtre of his Dig- 
' nity : So likewiſe, tho' God was pleaſed to 
Cloath himſelf with the homely Covering of our 
Humanity, and was offer'd np as a Lamb in Sacri- 
ice for the Sins of the People, he has no way leſ- 
ſen'd, bur rather exalted his Almighty Power, his 
Infigite Mercy and Goodneſs - and has thereby 
made it ſo much the more clearly appear, that he 
was infinitely above this King, who was no more 
then a Man, and a mere Creature. The Chineſcs 
preſently ſubmir to this Argument, as well becauſe 
it ſeems to them to be Rationzl and Convincing, 
% alſo for that they are very much pleas'd to hear 
that we make uſe of their Hiſtories and Examples 
t prove the Verity of our Religion, 


T his 
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This Emperor had for one of his Counſellers | 
Holy and Famous Learned Perſon, who liv'd ſeye. 
ral Years hid up in the Mountains among the 
Wild Beaſts, becauſe he would not ſubmit to the 
Tyrant Kjie. The Off-ſpring alſo of this Empe. 
ror Chim Tam Reign'd above Six Hundred Yezr, 
till the Rule of King Chew, who was no leſs Wick. 
ed and Cruel then Kie. So that when the Chineſe, 
call a Prince a Xie, or a Chew, *tis the ſame thing 
as when we call ſuch a one a Nero, or a Diocle- 

ban. 

The Fifth Emperor call'd YJ/# Vam, was the Son 
of Ven Vam, King of the Kingdom of Chi, 
which is now a part of the Province of Xen. 
Who not able to endure the Wickedneſs and Ty- 
fanny of King Chex, ſet upon him, Vanquiſh'd 
him in Battel, and made himſelf Maſter of the 
Empire. This Emperor Y# Uamr had a Brother 
highly eſteem*d for his Prudence” and other Ver- 
tues, whom! he made King of the Kingdom of 
Lu, now a part of the Province of Xin 7 an, and 
of whom he made choice upon his Death-Bed to 


Govern the Empire during the Minority of his 


Eldeſt Son. He it was, according to the report 
of the Chineſes, who above Two Thouſand Seven 
Hundrgd Years ago, firſt found out the Uſe of the 
Needle and Compaſs. For the Emperor his Ne- 
Phew, having receiv'd the Honour of an Embal- 
tie, and the acknowledgment of a Tribute from 2 
Country call'd Tum Xim, and Cochin China, Or 
Kiao chi que, and all by means of the Induſtry 
and Prudenr Condu@ of his Protector, the ſame 
Governor preſented the Emb3ſſadors with a kind 
of Compaſs, by the DireQtion of which they 
ga return the neareſt way home, without ex- 
poling themſelves tb the Toil and Hardſhips of 
ef thoſe round about Windings and Wandrings 
through 
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which they had labour'd in coming to 
Court. So that this Prince is one of the Heroes 
and Saints of the Chineſes, who have an extraor- 
dinary veneration for. his Memory: Now when 
the Emperor Y# Van return'd in Triumph from 
the Battel, wherein the Tyrant Ches had been de- 
feated, his two Brothers Pe y, and Xeo cr, famous 
far their Vertue and Nobility, met him upon his 
March, and after they had ſtopp'd him by taking 
his Horſe by the Bridle, they boldly, and in very 
ſharp and ſevere Language reprov'd him, for 
having ſeiz'd upon the Empire, and forc'd the 
Emperor to burn himſelf in his Palace, together 
with all his Treaſures; that notwithſtanding he 
were ſo vicious and ſo cruel, yet he was both his 
Lord and Prince ordain'd by Heaven : that it was 
his Duty to adviſe him to amendment like a good 
SubjeR, not like a Traytor to put him to death : 
and laſtly that he ought to ſurrender the King- 
dom to the Children of | the deceaſed Prince, 
tolet the World ſee, that he had not been puſhd 
forward by any motives of Ambition, but only 
out of a Deſire to deliver the Title from Tyranny 
and Oppreſſion. But when the two Brothers found 
that he would not follow their Counſel, they retir'd 
toa deſert Mountain, proteſting,they wou'd rather 
chaſe todie in that manner, then eat of the Pro- 
dutts of thoſe Territories which /# Vam hadfu- 
ſarp'd, for fear they ſhould. be thought in ſome 
meaſure to approve his Treaſon and Revolr. 

The Hiſtory of theſe five Kings which the Ch1- 
neſes look upon as ſo many Saints ; eſpecially the 
four firſt, and their Ofſpring, is the ſubje&t of 
the firſt Book, which is in as great Reputation 
among theſe Infidels, as rhe Books of the Kings 
among us Chriſtians, The Stile of it is very an- 


if, but very exaGt and clegant. Vice is there 
blau's 
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blam'd, and Vertne applauded, and the Attjong 
of King and Suhjefts related with an 'entice fin- 
cerity. And to theEnd, the more curious Reader 
may ſee the Energy and Briefuefs of the Chineſe 
Language and Letters, which were at that time 
in uſe ; I will here ſer down five words taken ont 
of the Book already mentjon'd in referenceto the 
King Tao ; Kin, Mim, Ven, Su, Gan. That is td 
fay, King Tao was great and venerable ; he was 
moſt Perſpicactons and Prudent. He was very 
Compos'd, Modeſt, and Courteous. He appear 
always Penſive and Studious, ſearching continual- 
ty after the beſt means how to govern his People 
and Empire : and therefore he liv'd all the time of 
his Rego in Comfort, Quiet, and Repoſe. 

The fecond Book is talPq Li ki, or the Book 
of Rites and Ceremonies. ' This contains the 
greateſt part of the Laws, Cuftoms and Ceremo- 
nies of the whole Empire. The principal Author 
of this Jook, is the Brother of the Emiperor /» 
Uam, of whom we have ſpoken already, He was 
call'd Chex cim, and was equally venerable as well 
for his Vertge, as for his Prudence, Learning, 
and good Conduft. This Volume contains the 
Works of ſeveral other Authors alſo, the Diſci- 
Ples of Cam fu cixe, and other interpreters, more 

ern, and more fuſpefted, which therefore 
ought to be read with ſo mach the more Circum- 
ſpeCtion, there being many things therein con- 
tain'd which are accompred Fabulous. 

The third Volume is catl®d .X: &7, contain- 
ing Verſes, Romances, and Poems ; all which are 
divided into five ſorts. The firſt of which 1s 
cald Ta ſup, or Panegyricks and Encomiums, 
ſang in Honour of Men famous for their Vertue, 
or their Endowments. There 2re alſo ſeveral 
Gnomonics, or Verſes containing Precepts, whict! 

are- 
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zre ſung at their Fanerals, their *Sacrifices, the 
Cetemonies which the Chimeſes perform in honour ' 
of their Anceſtors, and at their moſt ſolemn Fe- 
ſtivals. The ſecond is call'd Qxe fim, or the 
caſtoms of the Kingdom. Theſe are Romances 
or Poems choſen ont among thoſe which were made 
by private Perſons. They are never ſung, but 
otily rehears'd before the Emperor and his Mini- 
_— State. Therein are deſcribd, without 
any diffimotatior,the manners of the Peoplezhow the' 
Empire' is govetn'd;and the prefent ſtate of Aﬀaits. 
Which ſeems to be the ſame ching with the Anci- 
ent Comedies-of the Greeks, _ that'' fpar'd neither 
the Vices of Private Men,nor the mifcarriages of the 
publick Magiſtrates. Tre third fort is call'd Pi que, 
that is to fay,Comparrſox.For that all which is there- 
in contain'd js explain'd by Comnariſons or Simili- 
tados. The fourth ſort is call'd Him que, that is 
to ſay, to 745ſe 'or exalt. Becauſe this ſort of Po- 
etry begins with ſomerhing that is curions -and 
tity, to prepare and raiſe Attention to that 
which follows. The fifth ſort is calPd Ye 5. 
That is to ſay; Poeſies rejeted or ſeparated : |.e- 
cauſe that, 'Cam fa cixs having review'd this Vo- 
lame pf Poems rejected thoſe which he either 
miſlik'd or thobght to be fabulous. However they 
are ſtill quoted, and left as they are. 

| The fourth Volume was compos'd by Cum fi 
ew, and contains the Hiſtory of the Kingdom 


of La, OD & Country z at preſent compre- 
Dy ern of Xan cum. _— 
hineſts pyb4 High value*upon this Book, and are 
al in ela i tet wha 


| #1 they read it. He wrote this 
Hi ory of 'tt#o- Hundred years Tranfations, after 
the manner bf Aunals ; where he expoſes 2s i a 
Mirrokr, the" Examples of Pringey both Vertd- 
Ws and Wicked, referring the ents to tie 
4 ; H Tuncs 
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Times and Seaſons . wherein they., baypen'd. And 
therefore he gives to.hjs bk Tor of Chun 


any or Spring gg Sarum, . 
"The Fi hb Volume jis cafl'd-Te kim, and. is e- 
t 


'd the moſt ancient of all the Reſt, becauſe 
Chineſe: affirm that. Fo. bi their, firſt King was 
the Author of it. And'indeed this Book is wor- 
thy to be read and eſteem'd, . in regard of the no- 
ble Sentences aud Precepts of Morality which it 
contains. 1 believe truly that the. good Maxims 
which are ſcatter'd up and down In this Volume 
might be writt'n by: King Fo bi; but that the reſt 
was added by others who were; deſirous to give. 


this famous Prince, Nevertheleſs, -moſt certain 
it is, 'that the Chineſe; have an extraordinary ve- 
peration for this Book, and look” upon- it to he 
the mot profound, tlic" molt learned and myſc- 
rious of any in' the World ; and ..that for the 
ſame reaſon they, believe it to. be almoſt Impoſſible 
for. them to underſtand it, .and-,that ſtrangers 
ought neither to ſee or rouchity fo 
.., The Chzneſes have alſo another Yolume of equal 
Authority with thoſe | before-mention'd, : which 
they call Sx x that is to ſay, : the, fourBooks, by 
way of Excellency. This is a Volume:of Extras 
or Abridgments, being as it; were tbe. very Max: 
row and Quintellence of ths former; Five. The 
Mandarin cull out from;t EOFE ga pemeences and 
Texts, which they propoſe for,;Ihemes to the 
Learned that are to be Ex nin; 55 they are 
admitted to the degrees of Batchelors,Licenriates, 
.and- Doctors ; and upod, which; thoſe Perſons 
Write and Comment for their Reputation. It 1s 
divided into four Parts. The firſt zreats of the 
.Laws, and the Dottrine of Men famqus for their 
_ Knowledge ang their Vertue.. The ſecond dif; 


courles 


is mou :0 their Viſions, under, the name of 
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coitſes oflithe Golden) Mean. The- third.con” 
calns® great hymber of Moral Sentences well ex- 
preſdp;folid-and-proficable: ro: all the 'Members 
of che rar» 1'Theſe three Parts were writt'n by 
Cam fit the firſt Dotor of the Chineſes, and 
wete Pobliſl#d--by: . his Diſciples. The fourth 
Party which 8'as big as alt the other three, | was 
wit bythe Ptiloſopher emu, who'was:born 
aboot\s'Bandred Years after Cam fu cins 3 and is 
hogour'd>by the Chineſer, as a DoCtor of the: ſe- 
cond Order: This is. a Work-wherein there ap- 
$@wonderful. deal 'of Wir, ſubtilty-'and E- 
Joquence.”+T orgs BE 7 the Sen- 
tences rave-and moral,:and:the Stile lively, bold, 
and perſwafive... Allche Miffionaries of our Soci» 
«ap w-*theſe Parts, very :induſtriouſly ſtudy: the 
Letters,and>'the;, Language ofthe four: Parts of 
this Book And! from thence, -and ont of - the: for» 
merirre &'is,-that fo many: Treatiſes and 'Com- 

Muwtariesof various Authors,” as well. ancient ay 
_ modern) 'of which the number is almoſt "Infinite, 

and . give us--occaſion to corimend and-admire the 
Wit, the ſnduſtry and Hloquence of that Nation, 
re\detiv*d as-from ſo many Springs and Foun» 
Talng, SISbto : | | > 3431072 
$,*\ Dy $33) iff 01 
@) T1 ing 


2 = Notes upon the Fifth Chapter, 


A, P. 96, 
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4,44 E Subjeft or Ground of this Book, is no more 
**. :thah a Table of ſixty four Figures, e- 
very one conſiſting of ſix Lines, which are «ll of 
# Piece, as thus , ———— others of rw0 Parts , 
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45 that 5 nn .The Chineſcs 4ctribice the Wr; 
ring of "this Teble' ta ther firſt: King Fo:Þi3 tut 'm 
rm. $5 divine what nas the: dcfigys ar me axing,'of the | 
abar: i \ However: it io wear that aboue' even I _ 
Mundred Tears before, Ghrifh, | Prime Ven Uain, F4. 

they of the 'Emperor Vs Uam, Fordev' of: the thed 
Royal Family, and bis . ſerand Son Chev cum, wider 


_ - rookgtorauterpret thin Evigmatical' Table, avd tha 


feve Hupdred Tears) efterwards', ' the: Philofopher, 
Cum fu cius, made Commentanies upor the Interye ( 
tations: of - thoſe two” Privices. ( Bus whattoer theſe il 
three Authors have writtenwpon this Snbjett amonn 
19.2206 then only, from the, agrerement and vicifſimd: 
of the Elements, and.otber natural things, to draw Po» 
litzok, nnd Mor al. Aaxirti and. Conclufions,: and Pre- 
But: that which reriders this Table pernicious. this, 
that the Jdolaters call d Lao fn,; the Bogzes! and Far: 
tant-T ethers maks a:bad- nſec of it —_— their St 
per fhncions Prediftions,” 0 our of one hae 
and many other things which they intermy:x therews 
aur ivforize Number of Confederacies, and vain, and 
Impertinent alluſions 3; by wertne of which they book 
thenſelnes able to foretel barren hall befal « Mev | 
whether Fortunate or Unfortunate. Epitomes of tht | 
firſt Commentators of this Table of Fo hi may be [een 
more at large in the Prefaces of Cum fu cius 
which are newly Printed, together with ſeveral other! 
particulars concerning the Prigcipal Books of the Chi- 
neſes, of which-our Author ſpeaks im this Chapter. 
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CHAP. VI. 


the Crvility and Politeneſs of the Chineſes, 
ds of ſome of their rd 


Ereral Books might be writt'n of the Civili- 
I ty, Complements and Ceremonies of the Chz- 
eſe. They have a Book which gives an Ac- 
oo of above three Thouſand, and it is a won- 

rl thing ro ſee how-ready and punCtual they ' 
are in-thoſe/Particul>rs.. Ar their Marriages and 
Funerss, in their Viſits and Feaſts, the Maſter 
of the Houſe,” tho' a Perſon of greater Honour 
i unt>+ ro then any of his Gneſts, always gives 
the chief place of Preheminence to the Eldeſt. 
The eldeft give place to thoſe that come fartheſt 
off, bur 'W to: Foreigners. When any Embaſlador 
#rives,-from the very day that his Embaſllie is ac- 


"nx of,” tothe time of his departure, the Em- 
g' 


fygniſhes him with all manner of Proviſions, 

8, Litters, and Barks. At Court he is 

d in the Royal Court, whether the Emperor 
ſends him, ar every two days end, a Feaſt ready 
dreſgd out of his own Kitchin, as a Mark of his 
Favour and Good-will. For the Kings of Chins 
aboveall things, ſtudy to receive and entertain all 
Strangers with Splendor and Magnificence, as F. 
Buglio and my (elf have frequently found by Ex- 
hands, for the ſpace of two years that we were 


the Royal Inn, when we came from the 
H 3 Province 
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Province of Sxchuen to the Conrt. Tis true 
indeed, that this Civility is not 'always perforn'd 
with the fame Decency and regularity ; neverthe- 
leſs the fault is no way-to-be- attributed to the 
King, ' but to the Baſeneſs and ſelf-Intereſt of his 
Officers, who privately purloyn and turn to their 
own Uſe what the' King with an extraordinary 
Bounty allows for the entertainment of Strangers. 
- - There' is not any Nation that equals the Chine- 
ſes in the Multitude and , Variety of Titles and 
Honourable Names by ' them made uſe of in their 
Complements, which I am not able to explain, 
becauſe that neither our Languages, nor the Greek 
and Latin have any -words by which they may be 
exprefs'd. They have alſo a great -number of 
Names whereby they diſtinguiſh the various De- 
ees of Parentage. For example, we have onely 
he Names of Grandfather and Grandmother, whi- 
ther by the Father or Mother's ſide but the; Chi- 
neſes have all different- to diſtinguiſh -the four Re- 
lations. In like manner we have only the word 
Uncle to fſignifie the Brothers of the. Father, and 
Mother. But the Chineſes have words which not 
only diſtinguiſh the Brathers of the - Father from 
thoſe of the Mother, but- alſo- tell ye - which are 
Younger or Elder then the-Father or the Mother:-; 
and ſo of the reſt of. the Kindred. This Nation 
alſo ſurpaſſes all others jn the care which they 
rake of their Garments ;z/ in regard there is 10 
any Perion tho' neyer.>ſo-poor which is not M0 
deftly, faſhionably anddecently habited, 'Tis 2 
ſurprizing- thing to ſee them all, upon the firl 
day” of the year, in their -new Cloths 'faſhionablc 
ſpruce and: clean. ' Infomuch that yon ſhall o0t 
meet any” one perſon: how wretched- ſoever, but 
what affords a pleaſing object to the Eye. Nor 1s 
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the modeſty” :of this Nation leſs to be adwir + 
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The Learned 'Men are always ſo compos'd, that 


thef pare 1 rime'or a.fm, to mike appear the 
av ; or Motion which is not exatly CONn- 
formible"to the Ryles of Decent Behaviour and 
Urbanity. * The Women 3ffett Modeſty, Chaſtity 
and Honeſty to rhar degree that a man would think 
thoſe Vertues were born with them, They live 
dog rar Retirement, never ſo: machas ſhewing 
r hacds bare; fo that if they are®blig'd to 
preſent any thing to their Brothers or Brothers- 
m-Law', they lay the Preſent upon the Table with. 
their hands exaCtly_ cover'd_ with their Sleeves, 
which for that Reafon are very long and' large ;. 
and then the "Brothers come and receive it. Which 
is the Reaſon that the Chineſes ore highly offend- 
ed when they ſee the' Images of our Saints with 
naked Feet : and truly for my part I think rhey 
tave very g90d Reaſon for it. For that thoſe 
Repreſentations, do no way agree with that An- 
gelick Modeſty and Purity which thoſe S3ints 
feſſ*d : and therefore thoſe PiCtures are de- 
tive and connterfeir, in regard they neither 
reſemble the Originals, nor in their Imitation 
ſufficiently follow either the Hiſtory, or' Nature 
which is the perfection of Painting. Beſides thac 
there is no likelihood that young Virgins ſhould 
£0 bare-foot, and that ir is ariviculcvs hing to 
Paint "them in glorious and Rich Habits, and not 
allow them Shoes and Stockins. . 
- The Chineſes reduce their Civility, or Conver- 
ſation one ' among, another to. five Heads ; that is 
tofay, Of a King towards his Subjetts; of a Father 
towards his Sin ; Of a Husband towards his Wite , 
Of an Elder Brother toward the Young:r ; and of 
pne*-Friend toward another. Theſe rules include 
a" great, part of their Morals : . but I ſhall dilate 
no farther -upon this Sn>jeCt ; for thar I ſhould 
PS 0 H 4 Never 
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never be able to makean end, ſhould I go abayt 
to give 3n account of all that they write of the 
Loyalty of Subjects tawards their Prince 5 Of Obe. 
dience of Ciuldren towards their Parents ; Of 
the Submiſſion of Wives toward -theirs Husbands; 
Of Broher'y Aﬀection, and that Amity and reſpett 
which ought ro be among Friends. I could ſpeak of 
the Noble Order obſery'd in their Political Go- 
verment; byt for. that I. ſhall reſerve a whole 
Chapttr, before I finiſh this Relation. | 
.* Among the Feſtivals of the Chizeſes one of thoſe 
which they celebrate with moſt joy and ſolemauy 
is the bfreenth Day of the firſt Moon of their Year. 
'That day they kindle ſo many Bogfires, and light 
up ſo many Lanthorns, that if the whole. Empire 
yere to be ſeenat one time from the top of ſome 
high Mountain, You would beljeve it all in a 
Blaze like ſore Vaſt Fire-work. - There is hardly 
any perſon either in City or Country, upon the 
Sea ſhores or upon the Rivers, that docs not ſt 
up Lanthorns painted and faſhion'd after ſeveral 
» TWanners, or that does not fling about Squibs and 
Fil," burning in the Air like Boats, Towers 


iſh,' Dragons, Tigers, Elephants, with a T hou- 
nd other ſurprizing ſorts of Fire-works. Which 
ves we an Occaſion to relate what I ſaw with my 


own eyex, in the year 1644. In the Province of 


oy chuen , at what time F. Lewis Buglio and 
my' ſelf were detain'd Priſoners by that Cruel 
Tyrant Cham bien 'Chum, He invited us to ec 
the Fire-works which he had order'd to be preps” 
red againſt the Night of this ſame fifteenth day : 
and indeed there was an infinite number admirable 
for their Curioſity and their Invention : But that 
puck molt ſarpriz'd me was the following 


This was an Arbor cover'd with a Vine of 


Red Grapes of which all the. Joyners work burnt 
FOOT PT 0x "* © x. 
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' wichaur conſuming, 'while on the'other fide, the 
Stock pf the Vine, the Branches, the Leaves, the 
Cluſters and Grapes themſelves conſynr'd by de» 
: Jet not fo, but that you might all the while 
4 the Redneſs of the Cluſters, the Green of 
the Leaves, the Cheſtnut colour of the Vine ſo live- 
ly repreſeaced, that you would have fworn that e- 
very. had been natural and not counterfeited. 
But that which more aſtoniſh'd us, was to ſee that 
the Fire, which is an Element, ſa ative and ſo de- 
vouring ſhould move fo leiſurely, that it ſeem'd to 
have quitted irs own Nature to obey the precepts 
and commands of Art, which were only to repre- 
ſent: the Arbar to the life and norto burn it. 
"Nox are the Lanthorns leſs to be admir'd. For 
23 } have ſid already, there is not any Houſe, 
whether Poor or Rich, where you do nor fee them 
hanging up in their Halls, in their "Courts, and 
before thejr Windows; and they are of fo many 
different Faſhions, that there is not any Figure 
which; they do not repreſent. © Thoſe that are 
made for the Poor are of a ſmall valve . But there 
are athers which are made for the Rich, © curi- 
ous for their Painting and Artificiat Contrivance, 
that they are worth Five, Ten and Twenty 
Piſtoles: and others which are made for the Man- 
dariges, the Viſitors, and Vicetfoys, of Provinces, 
for” the Princes the Emperor, which coſt a 
Hundred, two. Hundred, and ſometimes three 
Hundred and four Hundred Piftoles + which tho' 
1: may ſeem-a thing difficult to be believ'd, is 
leſs molt certainly rrue. Fhe largeſt are 
30g up in the Royal Halls, or elſe in the Courts 
ypan | Scaffolds ereted on - parpoſe. They are 
twenty Cubits and ſometimes more in; Diameter * 
and the Lamps and Candles of which there are an 
whaoite: number in; every Lanthorn, are incomia'd 
an 
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ſeem-to walk,. turn about, aſcend and de- 
You / ſhall+ ſee Horſes run, draw Chariots 
and till the Earth ; Veſſels Sailing ; Kings and. 
Prigces:go in andont with large Trains : and.great 
numbers of People ' both a Foot” and a Horſeback, 
Armies Marching, Comedies, Dances, and a thov- 
ſand other Divertiſements and Motions repreſent- 
ed: and all the whole: Nation ſpend the whole 
night þy the light of theſe. pleaſing - Objetts, and 
in the midſt of -the Muſick of ſeveral Inftraments 
that attend the-Feaſts, more or leſs magnificent, 


and Friends. Sometimes at: the ſame time, they 
will haye counterfeit Comedies, repreſented by 
little Poppets, which are moy'd by hidden Wires; 
Or-elſe by the ſhadowings of white peices of Silk 
very fine and tranſparent, and made on purpoſe. 
It is a wonderful-thing to ſee thoſe little Wood- 


pom Queens, Captains, Souldiers, Swaſhbuck- 
s; Merry Andrews, Learned Men, or any other 
thing perſonated -upon a Theater : How they 
will weep, expreſs Joy, Sorrow, Anger and all 
the reſt of the: Paſhons: With what Induſtry 
and; faciljry thoſe Artiſts cauſe the Figures and 
Shadowings to move. Nay ſometimes you would 
ER they ſpoke too ; for the Machiniſts, 

e the Figures move, will be counterfeiting 
the. Voices of little: Children with ſo much ad- 
dreſs, -that a than would think that all he ſaw was 
2 y natural; -£o ingenious and inventive 1s 
that Nation. 7 © | | ith 
+" The Chineſes relate the Original of this _ 
; | he ' thorn 


which every one makes with his Family, his Kindred: 


den Poppets, 'and Artificial Shadowings repreſent 
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Feſtival after . this Manner. They . tell. ye 

af ſometime after the Eſtabliſhment of their Em- 

pire, in Mandstin, belbv'd of all the People 
cþi 
Daug 


2 | | 4 | 

lis Verzues and his rare Qualities, loſt his only 

hter, whom he paſſionately lqv'd - near the - 

Bank of a, River. Whereupan away he went and 
| 


vs her all along the River fide ;, and be- 
caule the People. had an extraardinary affeCtion for 
bim, they _ follow'd the. Mandarin - with Flam- 
beaux..,and Lanthorns, . weeping and wailing as 
kedid,, But tho' they ſought a long time up the 
ſtream and down the ſtream, as Ceres ſought for 
her Daughter in vain, all their labour prov'd to 
no;purpoſe, for they could find nothing. This js 
the:Vulzgar Opinion of the Peaple. Bur in regard 
this Story is very like to that which occaſion'd the 
Feſtival folemniz?d the fifth day af the fifth Moon, 
wich the Inhabitants. of Macao, if I am.not de- 
ceiv'd, call Lumba Lumba, and the C _ Lim 
Chuen,. that is to ſay Barks made in the form of a 
Dragon, wherein they ſport themſelves that day 
upon the Rivers, the Learned in their writing re- 
ate another occaſion of the Original of the Lan- 
thorn Feſtival in this manner. | 
About Three Toyſand Five Hyndred Years ago 
Ruga'd the laſt King of the firlt Family Zia,who 
was call'd Xe, of whom we have already ſpoten. 
This King, being a Perſon very cruel, and addicted 
to his. pleaſures, diſcourling one day . with one of . 
his Queens, which was the Lady that he molt en- 
tirely. loy'd, or rather upon whom he dotcd eyen 
to folly, complain'd to. her of the ſhort, continuance 
of the pleaſures of this Lif: : that there were bur 
yery few Men who liv'd aHundred Years; and there 
was never.any one that ſpent all his days in per- 
fe joy and divertiſment. That in winter the davs 
were very ſhort,and the nights tediouſly long ; «nd 


In 
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in Summer quite' the Contrary, the Nights \ 
ſhort and the Days very long. Which mneq 
was the reaſon, that Man could not take any: 
ſure that was capable to give him. ſatisfattion: 
that the Sun was no ſooner riſen but ſer agen; 
that it was the ſame thing'with the Night : that 
time flew away two ſwiftly * that life was not long 
enough to content our deſires ; and that he won- 
dred Nature ſhould be {> cruel and rigorous to Man- 
kind. To whom the Queen, All this, faid ſhe, Sir, 
ſignifies nothing ; I know a way to prolong time in 
ſach a Manner that it ſhall be ſufficient to give yon 
ſatisfaftion. Make but one day of a whole 
Month, and one Month of a whole Year : by which 
means the Years, the Months and Days will be 
ſo long, that living Ten Years, you will have 2 
Hundred Years of Pleaſure and Content. This 
| would be an excellent Invention reply*d the 
King, hadſt thou but the power to ſtop and re- 
tard the Motion of the Heavens, the Sun, the 
Moon and Stars. Iconfeſfs, faid the Queen, that 
neither You who are the Son of Heaven, and 
Maſter of 'ſo vaſt an Empire, nor my ſelf, nor 
any human Power, are able to change the Laws of 
Nature. * But you may blot out of your remem- 
brance both Time, the Heavens, and the Stars by 
deviling new Heavens, and new Time of yout 
own after this manner. Do but order a Palaceto 
be built with Rooms and Chambers ſo contriv'd, 
as that they may neither haye Doors nor Win- 
dows, nor ſo much as the leaſt chink and cranny to 
admit the light either of the Sun, Moon or Stars. 
When your Palace is finiſh*d, and all the Roows 
Ire thus perfetly darkn'd; carry'thither all yoor 
Treaſures of Gold, Silver, Precious Stones, 2nd 
coſtly Furniture ; Store it with what delights 
you fancy moſt, 1 mean Young Men and Virgins 

a 
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all ſeleted and. cull'd without anydefea, Then 
You and-I'will go and live there our ſelves with- 
out (any [other Cloths but what Nature has af- 
forded vs. After all theſe Preparations, You may 
of'a, ſudden /and_ all at once canſe a Thou- 
land - Flambeaux, ney » Thanpd Lanthorns to 
give you-a new Light, .which preſenting to your - 
Eyes the; Objects, which;you love 58 "fo much 
will cancel the.remembrance of Time, the 
;the,. Sun, the Moon and even of your 
At length : For | youwill be ſocharm'd with 
your- Þ ures, that. a Month will ſeem NO More 
to:y08 (then a day, nor a Year any more then a 
Month-.. The Flambeaux and the Lanthorns will 
perform the Office of the Sun, Moon and Planets, 
and every Room will appeara eas adorn'd with 
Stars 31and- by this means you ſhall create new 
Heavegs and. new Time. he Emperor tranſ- 
goored! with bis Lufts, and ſway'd, by. tis yain 
ealyres, was o, tak'n; with the. es coptri- 
vance, that he appointed all things t9; be done aC- 
cording tothe Advice of his Laſcivious Queen.'And 
| mk 8] thipgs were done according to kis will, 
et whole, Year /in this Palace, abandoning 
\©- all manner. af diſhoneſt and, volupenons 
Ho ures,/ minding ,veither his Court, por his. Kin 
dom; And theſe ether with ſeveral. other 
vajaſhisnd cruc Atipns, enforc'd his Subjedts to 
revolt and chooſe in his Place the Emperor Chas 
uw, the; Chief of; ex; New Famuly of which 
Me have already After the Death of the 
Empergr | Kie, we hi 5- deſtroy'd, his 'new 
Palacg-where hc 48:60] ſo. matiy wicked 
ions, and aboliſh'd.all Ne aws and Statutes 
bu by that ſanie.cquel Tyrant, unleſs it were 
AUX, fn Fantorn which 


his. Invention of F] 
they .prefery'd to Celebrate Feſtival baioty 
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Promiſes of mttuaP' | owe atm; 

Life alt Elo ante LEififo wet them to! 

Trom one 1M aſh Gy A po atotinin 

ew Minates. Now thenthis' Emperor having forte 
d, hig Ur ndiny vohe' of theſe Imp 


tf h* had agfeat'ds 
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ver alFrthe'Empire, 
Tis TE Yo nope abr 
0 Iritognitoy abys 
'br- Tumolt ſhould 
rt'or Kingdom) 
Larry an Attendatict 
Wing; beſides the Bar 
arpe that'l fhalf be to the* Penn 2 
I Me! wifl con wil me of ' Folly, and 
zethat ſogri nperor ſhould'take 
the Divertiſement 


Le : bl oor 

| - 
-off, you ſhall ſet for- 
REES , and ſee the Lanthoris 
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| | Clouds, : L | * 
en, [coyer'd all over. And-theh 
- the King at leiſure view'd the Lanthorns which the 
People and to recompenſe them for 
the Divertiſement which they had geeg kim , he 
cads'd his Muſicians to Charm their Ears with a 
Sr: oy Momcodern; hour ry at the end of 
which, 64et iorward, again fax bi Itdl City, 
ad in | —_ _ Eye Ped himſelf a 
01s own Palace, _ Within a. Month. aften,, 
Hes She 4 Courler, Mike MR with 
a Diſpatch, by which Iitelligence was giv'n to the 
King, that upon a Lanthorn Night ſeyeral Hol 
Men were [ſeen hovering” ovyer-the' City of 7. 
Cheu.npon Thrones of Clouds diiwn by Swans, 
 and&wwho at:the ſame. time had Raviſd their' Ears 
witha moſt Harmanions Maficat Conſort of 'Voi- 
ces.and Inſtruments. oo Bc 
Laſtly: they tell you that abodt Fire Hundred 
Years\ago.there waga King of the Family of Sin, 
retown'd.' for | his | Noble Qualities and Verraes, 
more eſpecially-.for - his Mildneſs and Aﬀablility, 
That this Princezi4od ſhow the affetion' which he 
had for-the Nobility and-People, wis wont every 
Year to appear. publickly in his Palace” for Eight 
Nights together; wichont his Guards; "and all the 
Gates ſet open, ad to fuffer.rht Mvlritade to raks | 
zview of. all-the Fire-Works "ad" Lanthortis 
wich. were  very-large -and nts$nificedr," and of 


ſeveal 
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ſeveral that wers in the Halls and Courts ;, 
all the w cSaiting bi Subjects with Muſick 

ting the. Grandeur of 'an Empetor that made 
-ſo:fartiiliar to-the whole Aſſembly. , 


Theft ars tht Sica which he Chineſ6 recon 
rouching the Original 


and Aug 
o £0 © vans ; fo SE 0- 
Chinas ww orig E have-the longer in- 


Ched; to the by this fame pattern, the 
Reader may <A Eerkar —__ _ wg apog 
other Subjedts. 


x Nows upon the Shade Chapter 


4 Pr rt. Fa Chew" in the Thovince of Kiew 
Nav. * 


Eg the Moth 
Candl, in the River Kiam. 1 

\i nent for, Frade, and Adori'd 
K Tower, buih for + moſt art by 
f Joaw yore: who are Envich'd & thew 
;of. which there \are vaſt Quamicic! 
ul Salr-pirs upon; rhe Eaft fide of 
& Wealth of this City w the Cauſe, that 
are exptbieautly | addifted to ' cheir 
7 that ſeverabLittle Girls are there 
Brautsful that | cov be found, and 
£0: Dance and Sing, and infor ufted in all orbet 
* Allurements that them Agrecablt 

Mo" ths oncompliſy 4 re ſold at deay Rates fot 
. the. more. Wedkby fort. No wonder 

5 a uhey [rare for no Cofft to Diverciſe chew 


ſelves, 
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ſelves, «1d ro render their: Lanthorn Paging the moſt 
Plmpond ani Magnificent above all others in China: 
Almoſt all 'the Relations mention this Feaſt after the 
ſame marner as our Anthor does, but not with ſo ma- 
 nyCircamſtances. Kiam nan frgnifies 4 Province to 

Ee; The River Kiam, Under the Chineſe 
Kings, "this Province'was calld Nan Kim, «s alfa the 
al Ciry belonging to it ;' that 3s to ſay, the Court 
' the' South 3" 44 'Pe-kim #4 calPd the Court of the 
Narth. © For: then there were two Courts, and the Cie 

ty of Nan Kim enjoyd the ſame Priviledges and Im- 
munities which rhe City of Pe-kim did. But the Tar- 
tars have - depriv'd 27 of their Franchiſes, and 
chang'd the hes of Nan Kim, into that of Kiam 
Nim, that i ro ſay, the Repoſe of the River Kian'. 
Which Cuſtom of altering Names is very Ancient in 
China, and has alſo been prattis'd from time to time 
in reference to other Cities, 


CHAP: VIL 


of the Publick Works and Edifices of the Chi- 
ets and particularly of the Grand Canal. 


HE Publick Works and Strufutes of the 
Chimeſes, in my Opinion, ſurpals in number 
and largeneſs, all thoſe of other Kingdoms which 
are 


known to us. The Palaces of the Princes 
and Principal Adendarins appear to be Cities, and 
the Houſes of Wealthy Private Perſons relemble 
{© many Palaces. They conſiſt of Fi Ive Oc Six A-, 


parttyents, not 0Ne above a as in Europe 7 
bub 
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but one beyond ancther, | and upon-the ſame Plat- 
form; Every Apartment is fromthe 0- 
ther by a large Court, from which you aſcend in- 
to the Halls and Chambers by an aſcent of Six or 
Seven Steps. - | have ſpoken in general” of their 
Works and Buildiags in'the! Second Chapter. 1 
have \alſs. deſcrib'd -in.the: Firſt Chapter the Cele- 
brated Bridge which : is to be ſeen not. far from 
Pe- kim, and 1 intend to ſpeak more at-large, in 
the laſt, - of the Emperor's Palace.” \Nevertheleſs, 
that may give amore, juſt Idea of the Grandeur 
and Mapnificence of : the Pablick Works of China, 
I ſhall. here make a Rehearſal of what | have al- 
ready {4id in the Anvual Letters of tlie Year 1659. 
touching the Grand Canal:; which i& 1 am not 
deciev'd, ſurpaſſes all other Works.of this Ns 
ture which are upon-the Earth. 

It is now above Four: Hundred Years ago , 
A. ſince the Weſtern Tarrars Conquer'd all China. 
TheirEmperor ſettI'd his Reſidence in the City of 
Pe-kim,which he founded anew, to the end he might 
Govern his Territories with more eate ; for that 
he was alſo Lord of all the Weſtern Tartary, 
which extends it; felf from the Province of Pe- 
kim to the Territories of the Mogul, to Perſia, 
andthe: Caſpian Sea 1 But. in regard the Nor- 
therh ot Poa Fang furniſh fo large a City 


with Proviſions neceſkiry: for their LubMtance, he 
order'd a great number of Veſſels to be built, to 
bring Vietuals,, Spices -#nd Merchandize of all 
ſorts to 'Pe-kemi,, from 'the Southern \Provinces- 
However perceiving the tncertainty / of thoſe 
Voyages z and_ how'-thar Calms 'and Fempetts 
cans'd te lof$ of -an hifinire Quantity. pf Provi- 
ſrons #nd 'Merchandize, he emptoy & Workinen 
without number, who-at vaſt Expences, and with 
an wiperatteld Indaftry, - open: a Canal, Three 


Thouſand 
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y ive Hundred Chineſe Furlongs, or Two 
Fortyo Five Porsagal: Leagues in lepgati, 

gugh ſeversl Provinces. - This Canal, as well 
tj weaken the Qurrenc of the-Srream, as to make 
KK more deep by — the-Water within it, js 
furniſh} with Seventy Two. Sluces, which the 
Chineſe call Che. They: have every one great 
Gotes, which are made of latge: Pieces of Tim- 
ber-4 ang Which are ſhut up in the Night, bur fet 
xn. is: the Day time , - for the paſlage :of the 
es: Ayd the greateſt part of theſe Sluces aro 
@ through with 2 greas deal. of eaſe.; Bur 


there are ome which are not: to be ſhot, but with 


great deal of "Pains and Danger. More eſpeci+ 
ally one; Which the Chine/er:cal Tien Fi-chz, ar 
$ Queen:and Miſtreſs of: Hearen 3 thereby to ex1 
breſsi.in Hyperbolical Bees the extraordinary 
fleight dS 5t.i When; the! Barks are row'd againlt 
the Stream, and comets the bottom of this Slncez 
the Watermen faſten to the: Prow a gteat number 
Gondage, which are drawn on both 


the 


of Cahleb ant! 
| a Genaly: by Four: or Five Hundred: Men;. 
and foto: i 


more, -actording/to the Burthen of 
the'Vellth andithe Weight of the Lading. Others 
* the oe: dithe labour at Capſtanes plac'd upan 
the Walls of: :the Sluce, which are very broad and 
dutltof Snee{fitpne:; © Beſides: the Ropes already 
matoed, there are others which arc very ftrong; 
atioud great: Pillars of! Stone or Wood ta 
Sh&\Vefſiel if :any-of rhe other Cordage ſachuld 
dlance/464Feokc.; When theſe. Gords are all 
dpthey) begin to Hayle by degrees, as it were 
2g/time:td the ſound of a By/on; upon which 
they knack ﬆ firſt bue- ſoftly, and with Gm iti- 
RE Fees intaheef the uphis 

Jeaſt cis vais'd to thie re upper 

Gatined,- in 'Tegatd: the Gurtent is then auch 
2921 t 2 , ſtronger, 
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ſtronger, they knock upsn the Bafox with thicker 
ſtroaks 3 at 'what time the Four or 'Five Hundred 
Haole all together with -loud Hey Boys, and give 
ſuch a-{trerch, that'the Veſſel mounts up in x 
Moment, and is ſecurd in thedead Water between 
the ſides of the Canal and the middle of the Cur- 
rent. - The Veſſels on the other 'ſide, fall down 
with more ipeed and eaſe, but with more danger. 
For the preverition of «which, they faſten a great 
number 'of Cords to:the Poop, which' are let go, 
orthetd:tite, with equal; Care and Obſervation, by 
thoſe thar hold the Ropes on' both ſides the Canal, 
At the'ſame- time | there are other Men on both 
tides the Veſſel, '1who\ with long Poles with Iron 
Heads, guide the Bark\through the middle of the 
Canal, to preventheriſtriking againſt'rhe Jaumes, 
oy great Stones, '\'to- which the Gates are faſten'd. 
Which when the Bark has'paſs'd; the Cords are 
levigo which kepther from'plunging; and at the - 
fame rime the Carvranc-'carries her as'Twift 2s ail 
Arr6w-out of a Bow! :till ſhe by: degrees 2s 
the Stream grows'weaker:and weaker,” and carries 
her according to her uſual courſe; This Canal be- 
gins at_the'Ciry:of Tn Cheu, diſtar about two 
Leagues and a half from Pe-k:m. - There is in the 
ſame-ptace a'River, with the' Corrent of which 
Veſjels drive, till!neapithe Sea:irfallginto another, 
through which-rhe' VeſſelsiSail for ſoive. few Days. 
But then you come ihto-a-Canal made with hands; 
andafrer you have Said 'Dwenty, !-br Five and 
Twenty Leagues-,-you core to'a Temple call'd 
Fuen Hui 1140,” or the Temple: 6f!-the Spirit, 
_ which- divides the Waters. | As far-as:this place 
youRow upon the Carial-againit ctic Stream , but 
when you come juſt againſt this Tempte;” you be- 
ginto Swim with the Stream, and make uſe only 
of your Oars. ://Now.-1 would fain know of 'our 
WR oe | Engineers 
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Engineers and famons Wits of Exr9 , how this 
can be, and whether it be a Work of Art or Na- 
ture ? A Bark lies croſs the middle of the Canal 
with the Prow. to the Weſt on the Temple fide, 
and the Poop to the Eaſt. Now on the one fide 
the Water runs toward the North, on the other 
fide, it runs toward the Souch. To unfold this 
| you are to underſtand , that on the Ealt 
fide at the diſtance of about half a Days Journy, 
there lies a great Lake between high Mountains, 
the Waters of which ſwelPd a good large River 
| that bent its. courſe toward the Sea upon the Eaſt 
| fide. Now 'the Chineſe: ſtop'd up that Outlec, 
| and having cut through the Mountain, open'd a 
| Canal by which they brought the Water to the 
| ge In that part they hallow'd two other 
Canals, one toward the North, the other toward 
the South 5 and this with ſo trne a proportion and 
regular Line, that the Waters coming to the mid- 
dc before the Temple, take their leaves, and one 
| part of the Streams runs equally to the North, 
; and the other toward the South, as you may ſee 
; by the following Figure, 


nn ww TE wu %S 


' This Canal in ſome places runs through th* mid- 
dle of Cities, in other places aloag by the Walls. 
| bf E 3 Is 
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x48 whe rior # lit, 


tt croſſes one parr of the Ted of -Pe- Kim; if. 
terwards all the Province of Xan tum:, and after it 
has eriter'd into pe Province of Nan kim , diſchar. 
es it ſelf into th 74, m7 t and rapid iver , W 
th he Chizeſes call the Yellow River,  11pon this Ri 
ver you Sail for about two days ,-and then you 
come into another,where you gil about the lengih 
of two Muſgue Shbt, At what tice you vn to 
2 Canal, which the Chineſes be do upon 
ſide of this laſt River, and whitch runs toward the 
City of Hoai nz : afterwards this Canal runs 
through many Cities and Towns till it cone to 
the City of Tam cheu, the mo famous Sca-port 
Town of all in the Empire. Soon after it diſchar- 
ges ir If into the River Kiam, a good days Jour 
rey from he e City of Nas Kim. Certainly this 
wzs an Undertoking and Performance very great 
_ agnlicens nor is the Building of Eleven 
hundred forry five Royal Inns much inferiour to 
it. Only the raifing of ſeveral Thouſands For- 
vieirl and the Walls Five hundred Leagues i 
-. which enviroti China, is more to be won 
red 2t. 
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Notes upan the Seyefth Chapter. 


AP. 114. It is now above Four hundred years 2g9 
| lince the Weſtern Fartars conquer'd,”c. 


JUOg Can, the Founder of the Monarchy of the 
Sg, » the largeſt that ever was in the Worea, 


at be 
bep ah the 


b7s Son Octay Can, about the year 1220+ 
Confuſf of North China, ſetting wpon the 


Eaſt err: 


- 4 '» 
- 
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Eafters Tartars, in.whoſe Poſſeſſion it had been about 
« Hundred and ſcventech years, according tothe Chre- 
wlogy of ' F, Couplet. But the emtire Conqueſt of 
Ching. was, ot Compleated till the year 1220. by the 
Fifth Emperor after Chingis Can, call'd by our Hiſts- 
rians in; unitation of the Eaſtern Tartars Cubley Cen, 
or-Cobila. - The Chinefes who give him great Enea- 
mim," call bim X1 Su; and «firm, that formerly he 
pa cl'd Ho pic lie : which 1 believe io be-no aber 
than the Name of Cublay or Cobila corrupted, tm re- 
gard the Chineles Pronounce very ill, aud corrupt al- 
moſt all the Names and Words of other Nations, as 
or Author hes obſery'd in bis firſt Cheprer , that 


 M.Palo bad Corrupted the Tartar Name of the An- 


cient Pe Kim, callns is Can bulu inſtead of Han palv. 
The Chineſ: s commu the ſame IM:ſtakes inthe Pronun- 
ciation of Foreign Languages , changing Letters and 
adding Vowels to facilitate Pronunciation ;, in regard 
that all the Words of their Language are Monoſyllables. 
Thus I have ſeen in a Manuſeript- Diſcourſe of the Ne- 
ceſſity of per forming Dizune Service in the Chineſe 
Language, which highly deſerves to be Printed, that 
the Chineſes inſtead of Crux, Prenoxnce Culu co. 
Inftead of Pronowncing Beatus , they ſay Pe ji ſu fu. 
For Baptizo they cry Papetiſo; ard in /lead of 
Bartholmeus, Paulh to lomenſu. And in the ſame 
manner 'tis very probable that thy might have ſaid 
Ho pie lie, s»ftead of Cublay or Cobila , chanzing 


'the Canto H, andthe b into p : fo reading Hopili 


inſtead of Cobili , and adding e to facilitate the Pro- 
nunciation. 

This Prince XiSu, or Cubluy Can #t was , that 
caus'd the Grand Canal to be made , which the Author 
deſcribes with his uſual Exattneſs, ard which 1: with- 
out queſtion one of the molt Marnificent and Admira- 
ble tidertakings in the Univerſe. Only there 15 on: 
thing we would fain know , whether theſe Sluces __ 
l 4 1;.:4a6 
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made like thoſe in France and the Low- Countries, 
that is to ſay, whether they are made of two Gates at 
dift ance one from the other between which the water riſer, 
For by the Relation of Father Magaillans , and that of 
F, Trigaut , che Chineſe Sluces ſeem to be no more 
than only a bare Gate made faſt with pieces of Word 
let fall  aplaa=any; 4 till the Overture be wholly ſtop 

. The water being ſwell in this manner, they 
draw up ax pieces of Wood one after another, and 
then cauſe the Veſſels to aſcend or fall, which ſometime: 
would not be able to Sail for want of Water i the 
Canal, if is were not retaind and ſtopp'd by thi: 
Invention. But this is not ſo convenient 4s a Sluce with 
two Gates and a Hutch between both. Thus the Author 
of the Relation of the Dutth Embaſſy reports, that the 
Sluces in China are not open'd but with great difficulty, 
and that they are a preat hindrance to the Voyaze. 
However this is a Thing very Remarkable, that a man 
may at any time o0 from one end of China to the other, 
for the ſpace of above Six hundred Leaones, wnleſs it 
be one | wi only by Land between the Provinces of 
Quam Tum «zd Kiamſi, or between the Cities of Nail 
hiur, and Nan gan, where you Embark, again wn 
the River of Can. Upon which it will not be amiſs to 
obſerve that the Author of the Dutch Embaſſy made 4 
confiderable Miſt ake in confounding the River Can, 
with the great River Kiam , which comes from the Pro- 
vince of Junnan, and touches only the Northern Ex- 
fremity of the Province of Kiamſi, whereas the River 
Can 5" it in two, running through it from South 
to North. IS 
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© YM © 
- Of the great Induſtry of this Nation. 


| 


He Magnificence, and great Number of Pub- 
lick Works in Ching, is not only the Effect 
of vaſt Charges and Expences ; but of the extraor- 
dinary Indaſtry of the Nation. They do all man- 
ner of Mechanick Works with a far leſs number of 
Tools, and wich more Eaſe than we do. For as 
in this Country here is not a foot of Land that lyes 


. waſt ; ſo there is not any Man or Woman, yonng 


or old, ' lame, deaf or blind, that has not a way to 


get a Livelyhood, or that has not ſome Trede or 


Employment. The Chineſes have a common Pco- 
verd, Chim que v« y vo, In China there 5s nothing 
thrown away. How vile and uſeleſs a thing may 
appear to be, it has its Uſe and mzy turn to 
Profit. For example, in the City of Pekim only, 
there are above a Thouſaad Families , who have 
no other Trade to ſubſiſt on, but only by Selling 
of matches for Tinderboxes,and weeks for Candles. 
There are alſo as many that have nothing elſe to 
live upon , but by picking up in the Screets and 
among the Sweepings of Houſes, Rags of Sik, Cor- 
ton and Linnen-Cloth; pieces of Paper , and other 
things, which they waſh & make clean,and then Sell 
to others that make uſe of them in ſeveral T rades. 
Their Invention alſo for the carrying of Burthens 
Is very curious; for they do not carry their Bur- 
thens by main Strength as we do, but by Pc- 

licy, in- this manner : They faſten the things _ 

| WhiC 
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which they arero carry , either with Cords or 
Hooks, of put them in BasKers'vr Hampers, and 
them afterwards at both ends of a flat piece 
of Wood made- on- purpoſe, which they take uy 
upon their Shoulders equally *poig&d , ſo that the 
Burchen weighs as much on the one ſide as on the 
other.” Which Invention is a very great Conve- 
nience ; it being moſt certain that Burthens equally 
pois'd, are much more eaſe to carry. | 
In all the Cities and Towns of the Empire, thire 
arexwe Towers, the one cal d the Drum-Tore, 
and the other the Bell-Tower ; which ſerve to tel 
the Hour of the Night. For the Chineſes divide 
the Night into five parts longer or ſhorter, accor- 
ding ay the Nights are longer ordhocter, and s 
they are longer in Winter than in Summer. At 
the Beginning of the Night or firſt Watch, the 
Watchman ftrikes ſeveral ſtroaks upon the Drum, 
and the Bell anſwers him after the ſame manner. 
Afcer that, during all the ficſt Quarter, the Watck 
man gives one ſtroak upon the Drum, and another 
Watchman one rap upoa the Bell with a wooden 
Haminer. © And this they do all the firſt Quarter, 
obſerving the ſpace of time that a Man may fay hi 
Creed between the ſtroak and rap together, When 
the {: cond Quarter of the Night begins, then the} 
give two ſtroaks, and two raps aplece at the ſame 
diſtance of time, till the deginning of the third 
| Quarter, and then they give three ſtroaks and raps 
E apiece, When the fourth Quarter b<gins, they give 
| four; and when the fifth Quarcer begins, five z and 
23 ſoon as Day breaks they redouble their ſtroa, 
ay they do at the Beginning of the Night, So that 
ter a man wake at any time of the Night, be (al 
_ by the Pa Signal: what - Hour of = 
ight it is, unleGs "the. Fiad fic f@ as to hinder 
the found, ' yo MG ; 
[ 
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, APs, in es -K ing's hh Tens es 


. ja the City two org th ded ck Dong 
Cu- 


and Bells, The Loy Drum is fifteen 
rene that which 1 aſe ma 
aka Tony 
ſeems L 433 a Muſical Inſtrument than a Bell. 
F. dens Ker in the (econd Chapter of his 
i ee es dp ar 
ort under ro g- 
BY W 
leſs we bave ſeen with our owh Eyes, and 
oh erv'd b the tryal which we tnade in the year 
ohms Adam, and Ferdinand Verbiaf? got c 
up with Engines, | ro the Aſtoniſhmenc of the 
pc we have former ſpoken, Of the Trath 
of which a man may To caſtly ogrinctly that 
out of Father X5rker*s Book, and thoſe of the fol 
at Pekin, compar'd by F. Ferdinand Verbieft, aftes 


Fe he Palace Bell js as 
br in Porragel.  . But the fou 
X is and Pe ay that i ic 
i Dirt, of Muſurgie, or Art of Concogds 
rds, 
got odly in-Exrope, but in all _ Ne- 
1667. that it is much leſs than that which the Fa» 
thers. 
whole Court, and plac'd in one of the Towers of 
compares the Nagkens of the Bell of Erfore taken 
this manner : 


1» The Bottom of the Bel 1. The Diamater of the 

7 Erfort, is ſeven Chi- Bottom of the Belbof Pe- 

neſe Cabits and 5+. pe. , bs Twelve Cubirs 
4n t 

2. The Thickneſs of the 2. The Thickneft of «be 

\ Bell of Enter mw Bell of bt toward 

. the Cloſure, i:4;of & the Cloſere, 4 i; of 6 
, Cabit. and {s of $5 Cubit. 


3. The 


; v vp "s.4 + 4 
: * 


+5. 2 
3- The Inner Depth which 3. The Inner Depth 


F. Kirker calls Altity-= the Bell at Pekim, ! 
 dinem incluſs Curve- Twelve Cubits, 
tare, is Eby Cubits Bk. 
- and five Tembs 5. 
4. Tt weight of the Bell 4. The weight of the Bel 
Erfort, :s Twemy of Pekim, is « Hundred 
" frve thouſand four hun- and Twenty thouſand 
dred Pond. Pound of Braſs, 


This Belt is that which is appointed to give no- 
tice of the Watch or Hour of the Night in the City 
of Pekim, and 1 dare confidently averr, that there 
1s not the like Bell in Exrope,and in all probability 
it is the biggeſt in the World, When they ſtrike 
upon it in the Night, the ſound or terrible roaring 
rather which it makes, 1s ſo loud, ſo full, and ſo r:- 
founding, that after -ic has ſpread it ſclf over all 
rhe City, it extends it ſelf over the Walls into 
the Suburbs, and is heard a great way round about 
the neighbouring Country. 

The Kings of China, together with this extraor- 
dinary Bell caug*d Szyen others to be Caſt, of which 
there are. Five that ſtill lye upon the Ground. 
Burt of thoſe Five there is one that juſtly deſerves 
to be admir*d, as being all over-cover'd with Chi- 
neſe CharaCters, ſo fair, ſo neat, and ſo exa(t, that 
they do not look as if they had been caſt, but writ- 
ten upon Paper by ſome judicious and excellent 
Writing-Malter. | 

The Chineſes have alſo found out, for the regu- 
lating and dividing the Quarters of the Night, an 
Invention becoming the wonderful Induſtry of that 
Nation. They beat to Powder a certain W 
afrer they haye peePd and rasp'd ic, of which they 
make a kind of Paſt, which they rowl into Ropes 


and Paſtils of ſeveral Shapes, Some they make of 


more 
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more coſtly Materials , as Saunders, Eagle, and o- 
ther edoriferous Woods, about a fingers length, 
which the wealthy ſort, and the Mcn of Learnin 
rain their Chambers. There are others of leſs 
raluey. one, two and three Cubics long, and abour 
the bigneſs of a Gooſe Quill , which - they burn 
before their Pagods or Idols. Theſe they make 
the ſame nſe of_as of Candles to light them from 
one place to another. They make theſe Ropes of 
powder'd Wood of an equal Circumference, by 
the means of Moulds made on purpoſe, Then 
they wind them round at the bottom, leſſening 
the circle at the hottom till they come to he of a 
Conick figure , wbich enlarges it falf at every 
Turn, to one, two and three hands breadth in 
Diameter, and ſometimes more z and this laſtsone, 
two and three, days together, according to the 
bigneſs which they allow it. For we find ſome 
ia their. Temples that laſt ten , twenty or thirty. 
ns . Thee Werks geil a 4 my Net, ot 
(ring wound about a Cone; which they hang 
the Middle , and light at the Des Fog 
capa the Fire winds m_ _ HF. ACCOT- 
ing to the windings of the ſtring of powder'd 
| Wood, 'upon which there ate peficrally-five marks 
to diſtinguiſh the 'five parts of the Watch,or Night. 
Which manner of. meaſuring Time is, ſo juſt and 
ertain,. that you ſhall never obſerve ay confide- 
able Miſt The Learned Men, Travellers, and 
all. Perſons chat would riſe at preciſe hour” about 
Rulineſs, . hang a little weight at the Mark, which 
news the Hour when they defigh ro rife, which 
when the Fire js. come to that pojne, certainly falls 
into a Copper Baſon , that is plac'd "underneath, 
and wakes them with the roiſe of the' fall: \ This 
Invention ſupplies the want of our Laram Watches, 
only with this difference , that this is ſo _ A 
thing 


” 
. 


ng a0 4s. 
above Three pence 3 whereas Watghes 
of {© mguy whedts arid other deyices, by 
ict 87 8.00% 20. be purchas'd but by thoſ 
have ſtore of "RP © | 
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68, $23. F., Achonofiers, Kircher, tic, affirms 
F gs che Bell of the City of Erfort, &c. 


Father Kirker certaioly bad never beard of ſeveral 
Rell 48 Europe bigger. thas that of Erfort. For to go 
0 farrber than krepce., the Bell of. Roan cell'd 
Geprge-d' Amboiſe ;. meeghs about Farry rhowſand 
Wight, 6: the . Inſcription upon © declarer, Thoſe of 
Khodez, of Sr. Jahn gi[,yon,. 4nd the (20 3/46 were 
caſt for Noſtre Dame 2 Paris , ar# #maſt as _—_ 
that of Roen., As certain it 35, that, F, Reker 
wever beard of the Rells at Pe-kim,ſfanre heb - 
lede'd bis Error in bis China illuſtrata, after F.Gru- 
ber had ſent bim the Extrait of a Letter from F, Fer- 
divand Verbieſt , containing the oo of that 
Bell at Pe-kim, which F. Kirker bas quoted and Printed 
!m bis China Illuſtrated. , Neither bqd F. Magaillans 
ever ſeen this laft Prece of F. Kitker. 

As for the. Bells ow » F. Ferdinand Verhieſt 
in bis Letter; —und - F.Couptet ' ir his : Chronology 
tells us that they were caſt about the year 1.404. by the 
Ovdir of rhe Enperer Otam fu, orherwiſe Yom lo, tt 
Unila of Kiewven ti;& ſecond Son of Yun vu;whoex- 
xF4:tbe Weſtern Tarmrs ont of China, and founded 
the RoyabFamily Taimin ga -extirputed this laſt Ate 
the Eaſtern Tartors. This Emperor Chim fu caus'd 
F of theſe Bells to beaſt , every one of which weig hx 
a Bundred and twenty thouſand weipht- ," and there is 
no queſtion to be male, Hutt that then: they were the big- 
Sifu che Word, : Butffames Rutertels i» his Rela- 

tio of Muſcovie,” which 'be wrote in -Latin, affirms 
thatthert is one wuth bipger #n the' Pulaceof the Grant 

Ditke.at'Moſcowp which 'weirbt ' Three byundred and 
tivency thouſand Pont), and that it 3t' of that Prodi- 
Hor weirbr, that no: Art of Alan can raiſe it nor hang 
$46the Tower calf aY ean-velichi y at the botrom of 
which it lyes upon pieces of Timber, Father 
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Fatber Rougemont tells us in his Hiſtory, the 
F, Adam causd two of the Bells at Pekim to be crax'] 
up 1m0 4 Tower a Handred and fifty Chineſe Cubits, 
One bundred thirty one Foot and ; bigh , by the belp of 
Two bundred VWorkmen only, to'thi great Aſtoniſhmen 
of the Chineſes, who rhowght he maſt beve employd at 
meany-T hbouſands : and that rwo'yeats after be cau't 
4 third Bell to'be trand wp in the ſame manner, bu 
with more Eaſe, thou;b be emplay'd no ' more than « 
Hundred and twenty young Men. | F. Intorcetta oþ- 
 ferves in his Relation, that "the Bells of China bave 
0 Clappers, only they make them ſound by ſtriking wih 
a Hammer upon the outſide of the Skirt, 
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CHAP Ix: 
"Of , the Navigation of. the Chineſes. 


Avigation'is ſo common/and-fo Univerſal in 
N \ this Kingdom, that. there; is bardly any Cl- 
ty. or, Fown, elpecially in-the Southern Provincey 
that Goes not...enjoy - the benefit of ſome River, 
fome Lake, ſome Canal; or ſome: Navigable Arm 
of. ba rae pony ang +a m——yg -_ 
ny Inhabitants, the, Water: as. opon Loc. GT} 
Land, Which.isaSighe no.leſs wleabog then ſur- 
prizing, when-aStranger cqmes.to aty Port in the 

2ening,..t9 ſee: one City if: Veſſels upon the 
Water, and another of. He upon the Land. 
Thy that. put, off very carly,or;cqme too late, are 
ford th Sol ax Row for-ſeyexal Hours together, 
bermeen Veſlals that-lye not-far-from the Shoar on 
both Gdes. Mercover,there.is ſuch @ Trade a ſows 
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oP rhef® Potts; that it” i9haf! a days time; and 


"more; before a'Min can get :clear of 
the Veſſels that ye before the Town laſomuch that 
a Maw inay ay; there are! rwo Empires: in: Ching, 


rh& 0n8=yþ0n the Wixer; and the other .vpan 
odor? attd-as many Yevice's as there/arc Ci» 
neg,” For 


#hefe Veſſetk ſerve inſtead- of Honſes 
to theny that are the' Maſters. of them. _Thece 
they! dreſs their Meat, thete-they are born, : there 
they" re bred; and there they ' dye ; there- they 
have their-Dogs and their Catrs; there they breed 
their Pi#s;"their Ducks, 'and |their Geeſe.. Their 
Veſels/'are”-fome of ' good 'Burthen, others leſs. 
Some belonp'to the King, ſome to the Mandarins, 
ſome to the Merchants; and-ſome to the People. 
EAI Barks, 'thoſe which are call'd 
$ couen; areemploy'd to carry the Mandarins, to 
their ſeveral Governments,and to bring them back 
pon their Returns. ' ' Theſe . are made: like our 
(Caravels, - but ' high, and ſo. well Painted, cſpect- 
aly the' Cabin where the 44a4arin lodges, that 
they reſemble Building seretted for: ſome publick 
Soleminity, rather than 6rdinary Hoy”s.” Thoſe thar 
are call'd Leam chuen ;, thit is to ſay, ſuch as are 
appointed to carry Proviſions from the Provinces 
to the Court,' are about nine Thouſand, nine:Hun- 
dred,” fourſcore and nineteen. I have often been 
Inquilitive to know why 'they did not add one 
more'to' thake-up the number of ren Thouſand ; 
butall the Inquiſition'l cauld: make was ſtill to-no 
| fan at length; after ſeveral years, and 
when 1 better underſtood the humour and'cuſtoms 
of the'Nation, 1 made @ ſhrewd Conjefture at the 
Reaſoni. The number of Ten Thoufand is expreſs'd 
by two Chineſe Letters only, YT, and Yan; which 
nothitig in them either of Great or Magnifi- 
Qt, either-in Writing or Progunciation, and by 
K Conſequence 
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1 m9 deſerve not to be made uſe of to ex- 
preſs the number of rhe Emperor's Barks. $o that 
they bave:takn one out of ten Thouaſand, toren- 
der the:; number more; Yompous and: Majeſtick, 
and which was more er to flatter their Vani- 
ty and Pride, by ſaying, nine Hundred fourſcore 
and-nineteen, - as running moſt upon their  ador'd 
number Nine. Theſe Veſſels are ſomewhat: lels 
then the. former ; Neyertheleſs they have their 


Fore-Caſtles and Quarter-Decks, and a Cabin or 


Halt in the middle, like thoſe of the AManderia, 


'The'third ſort of the: Emperor's Barks are call 


Lam y chuen, that is to ſay, the Veſlels that bring 
the Emperor's Habits, his Peices of Silk and Tiſle 
to the. Court.. Of theſe there are as many as there 
are days in the Year, or three hundred faxty five: 
For in regard the Emperor is ſtiPd the Sun of 
Heaven, there is nothing that appertains to him, 
towhich the Chineſes do not aſcribe ſome relation 
£o the Celeſtial Beings, as the Heavens, the Sun, 
the Moon, the Planets, and the Stars. Thus Lun y, 
ſignifies the Habits of the Dragon ; for that 

Impreſe and Arms of the King of Chine are 
compos'd of Dragons, with five Clawes : and for 
that reaſon, his Habits and his Moveables, of nc- 
ceſlity:muſt be adarn'd with Dragons, either 1n 
Painting or Embroidery. So ' that when you ſay 


 Lamyen, the Eyes of the Dragon, or Lu y, the 


habits of the Dragon, all the Chineſes underſtand 
that you mean the Em s Eyes, or the Empe- 
ror's Garments 3 and ſo of the reſt. - Laſtly there 
are" 'other Veſlels call'd Zim chuen, very light 
and-ſmallin Compariſon of the others, and whici 
-are.alme@ as broad as they are long, Theſe are for 
the uſcof the Men of Learning, and other wealtl 
"Perſons and People of Quality, that go and come 
toand from the Court,” They have belonging - 
#F wk | 
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them 2 fair Cabin, a Bed, a Table and Chairs, 
where you may ſleep; eat, ſtudy, write,and receive 
Viſits, with the ſame Convenience as if you were 
at home in'your Houſe. The Prow belongs to the 
Marrin&ts.and Watermen; and the Maſter of the 
Boat lives in the Poop with his Wife and Chil- 
den, whete alſo the Viftuals are dreſt for him 
that hires the Batk. Theſe laſt Veſſels, with ſeve- 
tal others of ſeveral Forms; belong to particular 
Perfons, and ate alnioſt Innumerable. And | 
thy ſelf in the Year 1656, by the Emperor*s com. 
mand, went by watet from Pe kim to Macao upon 
the grand Canal and ſeveral other Rivers, for a- 
bore ſix hundred Leagues, without going by Land 
but 6nly one days Journey, to croſs a Mountain 
which divides the Province of Xiam f#, from tl 4 
of Dnam twm. | | 
" Certainly there is no Kingdom in the World fo 
vaſt as this is, that enjoys the like advantage. Ne» 
vertheleſs what I am now going to relate, will 
ſeem to be yet more incredible ; and indeed , 
I ſhould hardly have believ'd ic my felf , had 
[ not ſeen it my ſelf. The fourth of May, 
in the year 1642. I depatted from the City of 
Ham chey Capital of the Province of Che Kiam, 
and the twenty eighth of Avga/t of the ſame 
year, I atriv'd at Chim tw, the Capital of the 
Province of S# chuer; During theſe four Months, 
I made four Hundred Leagues, all the way by Wa- 
ters GAY Th windings and turnings of the 
livers; yet fo that for a whole Month I fail'd up- 
two different Streams, tho duting all the other 
rhree' Months, * I*ke upon the grand River_of 
Kiam, which is call'd the Son of the Sea: During 
$ tedious Journey by Water, I mer with every 
Day ſach,vaſt quantities of T:mber Trees tied one 
wanother of all ſorts of Wood, which if they were 
: K 2 falter't 
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faſten'd together, would make a Bridge of ſeveral 
days Journey-, 1 aild by ſome of theſe that were 
falten'd to the Shoar, above anhour,and ſometimes 
for half a days: {wamming with the Stream. Now 
the. moſt wealthy. Merchants of Chjna are, they, 
that; trade in Salrand: Wood, there; being .no 6 
ther Commodities. for- which they, bave a more 
\_conſiderable Vent. This Wood therefore is cut. 
down in the Mountains of the Province of Suchs- 
ep, upon the Frontiers,of China,to the Weſt : and 
er they have .caus'd 1t to be ary to the Banks 
of the River K1am, which about thoſe Parts falls 
into-.this Empire, they Saw,4t into Boards, and 
with little Expence carry it into moſt parts of the 
Proyinces, . where they make a yery great Profit 
by the Sale af it. The Breadth of theſe Trains 
of Timber is about ten Foot, and the Length ei- 
ther longer or ſhorter, according ta the Merchant's 
Stock, but the-lon elt are ſometimes about half a 
League. They riſe above the Wattr faur of five 
Faor,'and they are made after this manner. They 
take as much Wood as is requiſite far the height 
or thickneſs of. four ar five Foot, and: breadth of 
ten. Then they-wake holes at the Ends of the picces 
of wood, through ,which they pur wreaths of Reeds 
or twilted Ofters, to which they faſten ather pic- 
ces of Wood, ſuffering the Float to fall down with 
the ſtream, till the whole Train be as long as 
they deſire. All the parts of 'the Float being this 
contriv'd, move and yield to the Water, as 15- 
cellity . requires, as pliably as the Links of a 
Cons. Only upon che fore-part of the Float they 
©-four or fire Men with Oars or Pol:s to guide 
the Float, and make it ſwim where they pleaſe. 
Upon theſe Floats at ſuch and ſuch diſtances, they 
build little wooden Cottages, which they fell 
whole, as they are, at the ſeveral places where oO 
| q | op 
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EEK Journey. Here the Merchants 


]ter rhemfelves, as in their Houſes, 
is thefe feat and Et it, and put their furnitore 
and urenfils chiereiy.. The Taine Merchants alſo 
britg* from” rhe Mountains and 'Forreſts, where 
£ cur their RO9t, ſeveral ſorts of Medicinal 
rd Parrots, Monkeys, and other things, which 
ſel inthe Cities and other places thro which 
$, tb other Merchants that yend them ©6- 
fl the 1h of the Empire.Great Quanti- 
5, of tors Nees are bronghtto Pekim, though it 
bove ſeven hundred PJriuomeze Leagues 
oeytns where the Wood is cut own | 
i Juhpreg may eaſity- judge by what I ſay, 
tae tre 's no o Kingdom in the World that 'can 
mpire with China, for the Benefit of going and 
ion by Wirter. 
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| o the great rhe of all things in China. 


co 


Ft g = oviftati it is, NV the two apr — of 
| rade,ate Nayi gation and Plenty,in a King- 
dom ſtor '4 with all fore of Commodities. China 
enjoys both theſe Advantages to- that degree that 
"no; Kingdonr exceeds it. ' The _oue quantity of 

t is foond im'all the Mountains is ſuch, 
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Ariiteat of Coining it into Money, to buy Ne- 


.Ceſfarics; ir is/ir fetf a Commodity. Whence comes 


Thar Provertr among the Chimeſes fo often repeated 
K 3 at 
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at Macxo, Money is : the Blood, pk fe Mer | 


chendize. As for Money, it. is now, above tour thoy- 
ſand five hundred Years. that this Empirg has laſt- 
ed; nor has their Coveteouſneſs of Money, nor 
their-Induſtry to get it been leſs ancient. $9 that 
the quantity which the Chineſe: have rammay to- 
gether, muſt geeds, be immenſe and incredible ; fo 
much the rather for that whatever etiters once, iz 


_ © Never carri'd out again, in regard the Laws {6 


ſtrictly forbid it. You ſhall m_ hear in Exrope 
of Preſents made of. five Hundred or a Thouſand 
Crowns , . but in Chjn«: it is a uſual thing to make 

Preſents, not only af a Thouſand, but ten, tweaty, 
vs a; Wee thouſand Crowns. . And certain it is, 
that through the whole Empire, but more eſpecially 
at Coyrr, ſeveral Millions are expended in Preſents 
and Entertainments,and that the ſame thing is there 
every day to be ſeen which was anciently ſaid 
of Rome : all things are there put to ſale. There 
1s not any Employment of Governour-of a City or 
Fown,; which does not coſt the - Perſon wha 1s 
preferc'd to it, ſeveral Thouſands of Crowns; 
ſometimes twenty, - ſometimes thirty, and ſo pro- 
portionably for all other Offices great and ſmall. 


+ To be a Viceroy or Governour of a Province, be- 


fore'a Nan can have his Commiſſion ſeal'd, will 
colt him twenty, thirty, forty, and ſometimes 
threeſcore, ſometimes ſeventy Thouſand Cro#ns. 
And: yet fo far.is.the King from receiving a Far- 


thing of this Money, that he . knows nothing of 


the Abuſe. Only. the Grand Miniſters of the Em- 
pire,-the Colao's, or Connſellers of State, and 
the. fix Supream Tribunals of the, Court, arc 
they that privately ſell all Offices and Employ- 


ments, 'to the Yice-rays and great e AHandarins of 


the Provinces. On: the other fide, they to ſatis” 


fy their Avarice, and to reimburſe themſelves of 
| } reimburſe themſelves 9 
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the Noney-laid out for' their Preferments,” extorc 
Cities, wh eB m DEN 

who repay themſelyes/upon the Governors 
of Towtis and Burroughs, Boat fey , of rather all 
makethemſelves whole again, -and:reple- 
their 'Purſes/ar the 'Expence- of the Miſerable 
People. -Sothat ir--is a common Proverb in China, 
that the Kingunwittingly lets looſe ſo many Hang- 
Men, "Marderers , 'hnngry Dogs and Wolves to 
ruin and'devaur the-Poor People, when he Creates 
new Mendarins to Govern them. In ſhort there is 
not any Viceroy , Viſitor of a Province, or any 
ſuch like Officer, who at-the -end of Three years 
of his being employ'd, that does not return- with. 
Six or Seven hundred Thonſand, and ſometimes a 
Million of Crowns. From:whence | draw one Con- 
clafion; 'which to me ſeems undeniable, that if we 
conſder-the natural Inclinarion, and inſatiable aya- 
rice of-the Chineſe: ,' there is very little Money in 
Chine; bat if we-conſider the Riches which She 
polleſſes within Her ſelf, rhere is not any Kingdom 
that may. compare with-it. ' | 
There is" in China a vaſt Quantity of per, 
Iron, "Tin, and 'all other ſorts of Metals;/eſpeci- 
ally Copper-and Lattin, 'of which they make their 
Great Guns, an infinite number of Idols and- Sta- 
toes,and ſeveral ſorts'of Diſhes and Cops of various 
forms, -@nd "of ' a' Price and value extraordinary. 
There are ſome of theſe Veſſels, which either for 
their "Antiquiiry, - or becauſe they were made in 
ſach aKidg's Reign, or by ſuch a Workman, tho? 
otherwiſe" very ordinary and clowniſh, are' valu'd 
at ſeveral: Hundreds of Crowns, nay ſometimes 
a Thouſand 'and- more.” And indeed the City of 
Macao affords us an evideut proof of the great 
plenty of theſe Mettals, For that in that one City 
there arvcaſt ſuch numbers of great Gans to be ad- 
 & K 4 mir'd 


mirkd-ſos their -Zoodnaſ,(>theit, bigneſs,-8nd' they 
ror nd pl ry ms Grredorthe ako 
that City/Þbut. $0; Es 
abd: even {Porrug 
jadge:of: th CL | 
Chine,: by the gra quamiry! of; and: Th 
Money , that is mwde-over all .the Empice. .Thekk 
pieces of; Maney! kaye ſquare holes. inebt Middle, 
and fo 'art/threaded -npop; my , Witichicontain 
every:fng 2 ThonſandDeners.- And generally you 
exchange a String of-a: T hovſand Deniers for one 
Crown, or Chineſe T aelyand phns-exchavge js made 
in; Banks _ cata _ PIOIIARE the ſame 


| Byr:ithe nay: /en areohere1to take natice, that 
thers ts00L any M;morial-exrant-jn- Chira, neither 
. dowemeet with an-Record in their, Hiſtories of 
any:echer of | their Books; ;that--aver - they made 
fe e1Paper-Money; 19 that; Kipgdam, 8 24, Pot 
tells us. in. his ſecopd Book, Chapter eighteenth. But 
—_— that 24. F/0:i$:4m Author: of: good Ke- 
utation, I will here unfoldizhe o& that mads 
eomſMit that. miſtake. [The Goppes Money 
@: 1s «round -g+;and-; genierally: abut - 
bigels. of -a PatgerfoRed aind, a gl, It has 
Leacrs ftamp'd vpan its. whichion the one. fide dev 
clare3ht;Name' of the Reigning! Prince ; on the 
ochery-the Name. of, the: T Tihapal that caus'd it to 
beiGoyn'd..;i The ono of Gold -and: $ilyer ar 
. not Cops'd,qbut. caſt into Lingots in form of 2 
inal :Beat, which! at; Hdacao ave: called Pacr, of 
Loaves of: Gold or; Silver-, Both .the,one and the 
other-axe; of: a diflerens value, The Loaves of 
Roſh 2tngf he value-of one; two, ten; and ewenty 
hr gh hola gf goers af. the value: - aq half. 2 
Cromnp one rowng: 1 ny ::'4 Wwenty, 7 | 
nating was ns" 
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Tizſethey Tut: with Steel Scizars, which the peo- 
ghout them for that 4 ng and divide 
therh! ivt0 (pieces, bigger or {efſer, according' to the 
rainz6f-dbe.purchas'd Commodity. This bein 
ed; you are: totake notice, that the firſt an 
day of every Month, and at all times 
that ahe. Chineſes carry their = to: Rt, 
burn a great quantiry of Money and 
ca hy: Paſtboard, cover'd over with Leaf-Tin, 
nn over with 'Leaf-Gold ,, Varniſh'd with 
Yellow.Now theſe Paſtboard Figures are ſo like the 
teat Tin Money , and Loaves of Gold and Silver, 
that Foreigners who are not well inſtructed in the 
Cuſbomes-and Superſtitions of this Nation, may 
cally: be (deceiv'd: So : much the rather, becauſe 
they-ſee:in the Streets and Piazz#s at every turn, 
Men laden, & Shops fult of this Counterfeit Money. 
Naw the Chineſes burn them, becauſe they believe 
tlie- Aſhes turn to r Money, and 'Loaves 
of Gold and Silver, which their deceas'd Parents 
make--nſc -of -in the other World to hire Houſes, 
and tt buy Cloaths-and Victuals, 'and to purchaſe 
the : Fayour of thei King of Hell ; his Miniſters 
a_dd: his-Exgcutioners';' to the end they may uſe 
them:with leſs ſeveriry,and be more remiſs in their 
termeants ;. as alfo'to oblige them not to delay, but 
rathey- 2% momma of their C_ 
tdwDroMferrempſyoeſis, by. tranſlating their Souls 
hit-igto; the Bodies of Beaſts, bur into the Bo- 
evi Met c for their 'Learning, 
their! Hondrs, and their Wealth ; ſach is- the ex- 
traordinary ignorance and blindneſs of theſe 
Infides:. We: art alfo farther to obſerve, that 
Antienty, when the: Kings of Chin« wanted Mo- 


rey,/they gave to the: 4fandaries and Sonldiers in 
their Pay, certain Tickets ſign'd and feal'd 
with the King's Seal. ' Which/ Tickets were moe 

' By ms , | 0 
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of Paſt-board; about- the bigneſs of half a ſheet of 
Paper, 'with''their Price or Value written 
them. Thas when any Perſon was to roceivecting 
dred Crowns, they paid hinv Fifty in ready Moriey 
and the other Fifty in - theſe ſort of Tickets: 
which are call'd Chao, whence the word Chao fu 
is deriv'd.-. But becauſe the le ſcrupl'd to re- 
cieve theſe Bullets inſtead of Money,” the 'King 
order'd that an Employment ſhould be given to 
him that ſhould take up theſe Billets and bring a 
Hundred back-into the: Royal Treaſury ; and a 
more conſiderable Employment to him that ſhould 
bring in a Thouſand, and-ſo proportionably for a 
greater Number. Which as it was a great advan- 
tage to the King, ſo was it 'no leſs gainful to the 
wealthier ſort, - for that they- got Eniployments, 
which they conld never have obtain'd but by that 
means ; & wherein that Nation places their chiefeſt 
glory and felicity. However this expedient could 
not ſarisfie the Generality, who. were unwilling 
and grumblPd-to part with their Commodities' and 
Proviſions for a piece of Paſt-board ; which was 
the. occafion of many Quarrels and Diſputes ; fo 
that at laſt the Court was oblig'd to ſuppreſs theſe 
Billets, to- avoid thoſe Inconveniences, and many 
_ others, which they every day :foreſaw-; - So that 
after ſome 'few- Ages, thoſe Paſtboards were 10 
er in uſe, However, there is no queſtion-to be 
e,but that theſe were the Reaſons that induc'd 
A. Polo-to aſſert in ſeveral Parts of his. Hiſtory, 
that the Chineſe; made' uſe of Paſtboard or Paper 
| white Silk and Wax of- Chins, are things 
that are worthy: to be taken! notice of. The firſt 
is the beſt in the World 3'and the ſecond is not on- 
ly the Ty and no 
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| Ie Hiſtory of CHINA. 
know the Lag plenty and.goodneſs . of the 
| EE over all China. ; The Ancients 
nowledge of it, in regard they call China 
Kingdom of 'Silk ; and the Moderns know ir 
Ex ce, in regard that many Nations both 
of wr e and Ewrope load our ſeveral Caravans, and 
Numbers of Ships, with Chineſe Silk, "both 
jo and raw. . And this fame vaſt Plenty 
rs yet more, by the incredible Num- 
ee 5 Stuffs both plain and intermix'd with 
Gold and Silver , which are worn, over all the 
Kingdom. The petty Kings ,the- Princes , the 
Ns and their Servants, the Eunuchs , the 
Mandarins, the Men of Learaing , the wealthy 
Pages, alſo all the Women, and a fourth part 
Men , wear Silk Garments , as well upper 
fe fon Nay, it is ſo cqmmon at: Conrt, 
that the very Footmen that run by their Maſters 
Horſes, are clad in Sattin and Damask. Burt laſtly, 
a man may be convinc'd of this inexhauſtible Plen- 
ty of Silk, by the Three hundred ſixty five Barks 
of which we have already ſpoken, which the Pro- 
Vihces of Nam kim and Che kiam alone, ſend every 
bord to the Court, laden not only with Pieces of 
ne, Damask, Sattins and Velvets of different 
Shapes and Colours, bur rich and coltly Garments 
Tor the King, the Queen , the Princes their Chil- 
dren, and all the Ladies of the Court. To which 
we may add the Hundreds of thonfand Pounds of 
raw and wrought Silk , which the 'other Provinces 
Pay by way 0 Tribute to the King; of which I 
ſtall preſently give an Accompr., So that of ne- 
Cellity Chin« muſt hare an undrainable plenty of 
Silk, fince the Tribute which it pays ts fo great. 
+ ..The Wax is the moſt beautiful, the cleareſt 4 
& the whiteſt,that ever was ſeen; -and tho it be 


nat fo cpmmon. as Bres-wax in Emroye 3 _—_— 
acre 
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Ihe | de to > ſerve the 0s. and all that he. 
& Grande 


aduli Noak Re Bonke a! DEA, es , the Lords, 


$ that are-in-,aCtual Empl 
for all the Learns and rich People. ea 


Pan in ſeveral of the Provinces 2 but i In ereate 
fodaneet fag Province. af 22k quan , pn the 
excellent. for whiteneſs and Beauty. lt comes 
from certain Trees , which. in_ the Province of 
Kan tym are but ſima ſinall; biit, in that of Hi quan ate 
as large as the P Pagod Trees in the Ef padix, of 
the Cheſnur Tires in Europe :. however it docs nat 
Tweat out of the Tree, like Roſin out of the Pine 
Tree, but is 'produt'd by a particular Induſtry of 
Nature. There is in theſe Provinces a ſmall Aii- 
wal no bigger than a Flea, bug ſo reſtleſs, ſo aire 
ant vigorous,..ſo, quick at biting, and'penetrating, 
| It plerces with an extraordinary ſwiftnels, nor 
only the Skins of Men and Beaſts, ; but the Branches 
and Bodies. of Trees. . The moſt tecar d are thoſe 
.of the Province of Xan tzm, where the Inhabitants 
Þick the Eggs of. thefe Aniina $ out of the Tres, 
and hoard therup, Theſe Eggs in the'S pring turn 
.to little W yuith which they ll the Follow 
neſles of EE , and. Garry them Into the 
Province of to ſell. At the beginning of 
yy theſe. Warms at, the roots of 
where they are, m>; ſootier 1ay'd,.. but 
Fl ſwiſtneſs thi y run vp the Bodies 
; ecs, 20d. take polleſſ n of the Branches 
and Boughs 2s.it were : by a kind of natural loſting; 
mOee be being alas in motion with a won 

Attivity, Je they bits, pierce , and penetrate ro the 
Coling 3 Fe by: a peculiar property that 
given th lem They Prepares. 1d In no eand' £urn 
Wax as-whi 2s Snow, _Afteryards they. thru 
i ek through, the holes w they have made to 


the Superficies, where by means * the Wind _ 
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als and bangs like Jo,many drops 
:h'the Owners of thi 


re any Woellen Clach comparable to ' the 
which we make uſe of in Evrope ; never-\ 
heleſs there are ſeveral ſorts of Serges, and thoſe 
very fine, and very coſtly, of an Athie or Cinna-' 
m6n Colour, which are. worn by Old People and' 
Ferſons of Quality in the Winter. ' The Conntry 
People, and Mezner ſort, mzke their Garments of 
ptton Cloth, © of which there is ſach an extraor-' 
nary.plenty,. and. of ſo many ſeyeral Colours, 
the it 15 ſcarce poſſible to expreſs it. But much 
more impoſſible to expreſs the Value,  Richneſs, 
ty, Pleaty, and Variety of the Fourrs in this 
Nation, which are warn in all the Northern Pro- 
vinces, eſpecially at the Court at Pe-kim. I ſhall 
only make this Obſervation, for the berrer confir- 
gon of the Truth of what I ſay, that when the 
Ing appears 'publickly in his Royal Room of 
Nate, which he does Four Times ina Month, the 
Four Thouſand ' andarins that come to pay him 
ir Homages, "are all cover*d from Head ro Foot 

wh Sables of an extraordinary Value. The Women 
alſo are Clad with the ſame ſort; and the Chineſes 
not only Line their Byskins and their Bonnets, but 
Face the Saddles of their Horſes with ſeveral ſorts 
Fares: nay, they Line their Seats. their Chairs, 
adthe inſide of their Tents with Furrs. ' Among 
the: Common People , the more Wealthy fort, 
wear Lambskins ; the Poorer ſort wrap themſelves 
in Sheepskins. So that in 1 Winter time there is 
not any Perſon that is noi "1::ffPd up in the Skins 
and Furrs of ſeveral C r-4t: 15; as Sables, Martins, 


Wolves, L-;: .nd ſeveral others, of 
which 


— 
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which I do-n#t know the Names in Portugueſe : nd 
ſome of theſe Skins are ſo high-priz'd, that a 
Garment will colt a Hundfed, Three Hundred, 
and Four Hundred Crowns.” 

As for Fleſh, Fiſh, Fruit, and other Proviſions, 
it 15 enough to ſay, that they have all which we 
have in Exrope, and many more Varieties that we 
have not; the Cheapneſs of which ſufficiently de- 
monſtrates their Plenty. Now as the Chineſe 
| Language is,very Laconick and ſhort, fo is their 
Writing, which. is the reaſon that they expreſs all 
theſe things with Six Letters or Syllables. The 
Two firſt are, s co, which fgnifie, that there are 
Five Principal forts of Grain ; Rice, Whett, 
Oats, Miller, Peaſe, and Beans. The other Two 
are Lo trio, ſignifying that there are Six ſorts of 
the Fleſh of Tame Animals; Horſes, Cows, Pork, 
Dogs, Mules, and Goats. The Two laſt, Pe qu, 
Ggnific that there are a Hundred ſorts of Fruits; 
as Pears, Apples, Peaches, Grapes, Oranges, 
Walunts, Cheſtnuts, Pomegranates, Citrons, and 
ſeveral other forts, which we have alſo in Exrope 
except Three, which we have not. The firlt 0 
the Three is call'd Si,#, and at Macao Figs of 


_ . China, not that they reſemble Figs in ſhape , but 


becauſe the Taſt of Figs is ſomewhat like to the 
Taſt of this Fruit, which is ſo Delicious, that it 
may well be call'd a Lump off Sugar. The largeſt 
and the beſt are about the bigneſs of a Quince, but 
ſomewhat flatter, -or a little more ſeeming!y 
eruſh'd. The Colour of it is a lively deep Yel- 
low, truly reſembling the true Golden Apple. The 
ſecond fort is call'd L; ch;, and the third Lum yer, 
and at Adaceo, Lichia, and Longans. Theſe rwo 
Fruits, whether Eaten newly gather'd, or dry'd, 
are of a moſt Exquiſite Taſt. Jt may be obje-- 
ed perbaps, tht in lieu of theſe we have +. 5s 
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and Services: but beſide that thoſe Fruits | 
are alſo to be met with in the Province of Xan /, 
chere is no compariſon between the Taſt of the 
one and the other, eſpecially the Two latter ; 
which are not to be Eaten neither, but when they 
are Rotren. | 

All manner of Game is alſo there ſo plentiful, 
that during the Fhree Months of Winter, you 
fall ſee in ſeveral places 4." gun for the ſport 
of Hunting, ſeveral Nets of one or two Masket 
Shot in _ We forth upon Tacks, and 
heaps of ſeveral forts of Land and Water 
Fowl ,- harden'd and ſet upon their Legs, B 
and as it were Embalm'd from Corruption 
by the Vehemency of the Cold. Among the reſt 
their Game, there are to be ſeen wild Bears of 
three forts, which the Chineſe: call Gin hium , or 
Men-Bears; Keu Hinm , or -Bears , and Chix 
Mixm, or Pig-Bears ; becauſe of their ſeveral Re- 
ſetublances , eſpecially in the Head and Paws. 
The Paws of Bears well boyl'd, are highly eſteem'd 
in the Banquets of the Chineſes, and their Fat is a 
great Entertainment for the Tartars, who eat it 
raw, temper'd with Honey. Nevertheleſs theſe 
Bears are very rare, and conſequently very dear. 
But there are ſuch vaſt Numbers of all other ſorts 
of Creatures, as Deer of ſeveral Kinds, wild Boars, 
, Hares, Conies , wild Cats and Rats, 
Geeſe, Ducks, all manner of Wood Fowl, Par- 
tridges, Quails of different ſorts and ſhapes, which 
we have not in Phrope, and all ſo cheap, that [ 
could.never have believ'd it, had I not been con- 
vine'd by my own Experience for Two and twen- 
&y years together that I liv'd at Court. 


Notes 
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Notes upon the Fenth Chapter, 


A. P. 139. The Wax i bs qc bairelt, ___ 
Ther Relations ſpoak.of this Wax produ's aut 


Trees, but not with" fo : many carioxs Cirtin. 
ſtances, | Father Trigaut ſays; that the flame of it 
wn clear, and that it 55 whiter end not ſo unguou s 
oy W Perm _ _ that i i 
Tranſparent, that you may ſee the Week t 
#t. Fatber T rigaut 7 ates RAN That the. Chineſs 
awake another ſort of very white Wax dramn from a 
Tree," but thas it does not give ſo clear « Light at the 
uſt Another. —_— h_ this Deſcription of the 
ree and the Frust of 
There is in the og of To Kien , a fair Tre, 
large and well tufted with Bouzhs calPd Kuei Xy, 
which grows by the River fide. In December it pro- 
dances 4 5a of a dark Green colour, as big 4s 4 Haz! 
Nut 3 1 Comnaghtr which dryes up ofa ſelf, ans 
ſheds off by Merues » an n appears 4 Certain 
ſtance 45 white as Snow , lik to Suet exaltly try'd. 
balm gaber as the End of December, or be- 
gn of anuery ; efterwards they meltit,aud make 
Candles of it, which ave like ta white Wax, and yield 
z0 ill ſmell. | They make uſe of tbeſe Candles al the 
Tier, thy they left left much longer in the Summer than 
the Winter, and coft nat ahove Fourteen gence tht 
Pound. Onz of the 1.4 Lees ger they 
preſs our an or [rhik Pro for L This Fru:: 


#5 V Heaven ha 
fazoar 4G China aber 
3. 7. 


5 "a - Sa a. a —_— 


dinary, 


above Free Com, 
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B, P. 143; Fi Fixed upon. their "Eh and as it. were 
_ Emba}m'd from-Corruption dy the —_y 
of the Cold, &c. - 


This by #9 vneans ought to be looked upor a « thi 
"2 of Cold; All the 


incrediblefinceit is the ordinary Eff, 
ry region report, Ck Shes go 


magro 6h to the Country of foveral of 
ry eroſſung the high. Mountains of And 


numm and ſtiff with cold , mere frozen to Death ej- 
ther upon their Hor ſes backs, or ſtanding ng pon their legs 
= —_— the Sv Jo oftures they 

were fou after mitbout any Corruption.T, 4 
Relation alſo of a—_ which ] have already quoted 
once —_— rells ns that there'ss, every Winter; great 
of Sturgeon of Aſtracan ſold in 'the Market 
at + Moſe Co, flier d and preſeryd ſweet | and wholaſom 
| by the vebemency of the Fall 3 as alſo whola gag of 

orber Fiſh porn. F over wth. Snow. 


'c: CHAP. XI 
Of the Nobility of the Empire. 


F this word. Nob:lit be tak'n in general for the 
.Nobilicy of the Kingdom ir ſelt , which is no 
more then an Iluſtrious randeur, that has conti- 
owd all along for ſeveral Ages ; ſince ;it began not 
aboye Two buadred years after the Flood , and has 
flouriſh'd ever ſince to this preſent time , for about 
Four thouſand five hundced thirty two years 3 z Ceſ- 
Lain it is, that never uy Tad Was ever more 
Hoſtrious 
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Illuſtrious than that of Chins. But if we reſtrain 
the Sigaification of the' word ro'the Nobility only 
of particular Families, we muſt confeſs, that there 
are very few noble Deſcents-in the Kinpdom , for 
the following Reaſon. For all the Great Lords, 
which:avc as4t were Jo manyPetry KINBY, Dbkes, 
Metquiſſes, County, &c. never laſt any longer that 
the Reigning Family ;;, with which corey packs all 
together: .Becaufe the Family which is advanc'd in 
thexoom of rhe Uothep-puts them all-rQ\Dezth, a4 
we dave.ſcen by Experience .in our Time;- For this 
reaſan it is that the \moſt, Noble Houfe-that ever 
was iv-this\Empire,\ is:the Family-of Chex, which 
has laſted. Eight..bundred ferenty -five: yeary ; and 
expir'd./\abour -T'we thouſand two hundred years 
ag9., No-Famtily fince-thar4. having -beeg- able to 
aan ko. Corntinmance df. Three Fandeed years. 
c Haxfever what.we.kave: hitherto ſaid; extends it 
F1f eoly £othat Nobilidy., .which- is -acquit'd by 
Arms, For as to that-which has beewacquir'd by 
Employments of the long Robe, the continuance of 
It is very inconſiderable. And therefore tho a Man 
ſhood be X3m xu, which is the firſt Digaity , in 
the Sypream Tribunals of the Court, or Co las, 
that is to ſay, Pcimg Miniſter; of State , which is 
the Higheſt degree of Honour and Riches,to which 
Fortune can raiſe a SybjeCt in this Empire,generally 
his Grandchild ſhaſl be: Feti&d to treat Poverty, 
and ſhall be conſtrain'd to follow Merchandize, or 
toi grade by Retail, or tg bean ordinary. Man of 
Lezters;\2s his-Great Grandfather was before him; 
Iniſhort there was hever any Deſcent of the Gown- 
men; tha-ever taſted 16-lohg 35 the Reipning Fami- 
Iy.:1 bras acquaitired; "utc the Family that reign'd 
before. tht Cotiquelt of tie 74rars/; with Teversl 
Perty Kinys, Dikts;'ahd other great Lords, who 
becauſe they Were of the" Blood RojA ;, or WO 
24 TORrf F; ; & 7 | , e 
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ded from Valiant Captains, who had been afliſting 
inthe Conqueſt of the Empire, claim'd a Nobility 
ginciebt- zs the Royal Family, and which expird 
4 bnforcunately with it : but I fievet ſaw or heard 
ofanh Family of the Gown-men that ever laſted ſo 
long." However that which is but a uſual Misfor- 
tie which arrends the latter, is 4n Effect of the 
Craelty of their Enenties in regard of the firſt ; of 
whiththere ate ſeveral, which had they not been 
tefiwy'd by. Maſſacres, might have continv'd their 
liftreand Grandeur as.long as the Empire it ſelf. 
and yet thete is ſtill one Family remaining, which 
hot'oully has prefery'd its Liiſter , but is honour'd 
preſent by. the Kings; the Grandees and People 
mth equal Vetieration, arid has flouriſh'd for above 
theſt:T wenty Apes : ſo that it may be truly ſaid 
there moſt Ancient Family in the Univerſe, This 
s the Houſe of that famous Confucius, who was 
born under the - Third Imperial Family calPd 
Cie Five huridred and fifty one years before the 
birtwof Chriſt ; and ſo his Family may be ſaid to 
tare laſted Tivo thouſand two hundred and nine- 
rea.years;reckning to this preſent year 1668. The 
Angent*Kidgs gave to bis Deſcendants the Title of 
Yue cum , which is the ſame with that: of Duke or 
Count, And this Family claims to it's ſelf a kind of 
wrereignty, & an Exemption from Paying Tribute 
in the Province of Xar tum, and the City of Kio feu, 
Where Cum fc? xs was Born , without ever having 
teen moleſted, or havin g ſufecr'd any Alteration,tho 
the Empire and the Reigning Houſes have been ſe- 
eral times ranyergd. The Chineſes alſo beſtow 
upon this Philoſopher Names and Titles very Ho- 
tourable, of which the Chiefeſt are, Cum ſu, Crum 
Hſcand! Xint ps The two firſt ſignifie Dofor or 
Mafer, as we ſay Dofor or Maſter Scorus. The 
third Ggnifies a Holy Man. For that when they 
K 2 ſay 2 
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ſay, The Saint, by way of Excellency, they met 
Cum fu ci ws, which among the Chineſes, ſignifies x 
Perſon of extraordinary and heroick Wiſdom. For 
this Nation has ſo high a Veneration for that Phi. 
loſopher;” thataltho they do not. Worſhip him x 
one of their Deities , yet they honour him with 
more Ceremonies than their Idols or Pagods ; tho 
they cannot endure to hear him call'd their Idolot 
Pagod ;' but on the other ſide, would take it forz 
very great affront. Þ could add ſeveral other 
things, which that Nation affirms of this Philoſo- 
pher, who in reality was a 'Eearned Perſon, and 
endow'd with ſeveral Natural Vertues. It ſhall 
therefore ſuffice to ſay, that they liberally beſtoy 
upon him now he is dead, that AﬀeCtion, that Ve 
neration; and thoſe Titles 'of Honour, which he 
could never obtain while he liv'd : and therefore 
it ts that they call him S» van , that is to ſay, 1 
King without Command, without a Scepter, with- 
out a Crown and Jewels ; only Naked, and with- 
out Luſter. * By which they would have us to 
underſtand, that he was furniſh'd with all the quz- 
tities and verrues requiſite to have made him a King 
or 2n Emperor; but that Deſtiny and Heaven were 
not ſo favourable to him. 
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CHAP. XIL. 


Of the wonderfull Government of this Empire z 
of the Diſtintions between the Mandarins, 
. and of the Council of State. 


T China be to be valwd and admird for thoſe 
things which we have already related, it me- 
rits certainly a far greater reputation for the excel- 


 lency of its Government. But before we proceed 


any farther upon that Subjeft, it will be neceſſary 
to unfold what the learned ſay of their Kings, and 
the form of their Government. Among all the 
Three Laws which are obſerv'd in this Empire, 
that which they call the Law of the Learned, is 
the principal and moſt ancient. The chief end of 
it is the good Government of the Kingdom, upon 
Which they have compos'd ſo many Treatiſes and 
Commentaries that it is a thing to be admir'd. 
Anciently Cum fu fs wrote a Tractate upon this 
Subjet, which he entitled Chum Tum, that is to 
ſay, The Golden Mediocrity, wherein he teaches , 
thata vertuous Prince ought to havenine Qualities, 
or to doe nine things. Firſt of all to accompliſh 
2nd govern himſelf well, to the end he may ſhew 
bimfelf a Guide and example to all his Subjects. 
Secondly, to honour and cheriſhmen of Learning 
and Vertue, and frequently to converſe with and 
conſult them upon the affairs of hisEmpire. Thirdly, 
to love his Uncles, his Couſins, and all the reſt of 


| the Princes of the Blood ; to grant them thoſe fa+ 


Yours and rewards which they deſerve, and to let 
them ſe that he reſpects and values them , and 
N prefers 
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prefers them , before all other perſons within his 
Pominions. Fourthly, to be reſpetfull and cour- 
reous to all his Nobility which arenot of the Blood 

Royal, advancing them to wealth and honour, 

that all the world may ſee how much he values 

and conſiders them above the common fort 

Fifthly, to incorporate himſelf, as I may fo fay, 

with the reſt of his Subjefts, to equalize and unite 

his heart to theirs, and to regard and eſteem them 

as his own proper ſubſtance and Perſon. Sixthly, 
to love his people with a true affection, to rejoyce 

in their welfare and their joy, and to be affliited 
at their calamity and ſadneſs ; fo that the meaneſt 
perſon in his Kingdom may be fully perſwaded 
that the King loves him as one of his Children, 
Seventhly, to invite to his Court all forts of Work- 
men and Artiſts, for the quick diſpatch of all pub- 
lick and private buſineſs. Eighthly, to careſsand 
treat with all imaginable civility and liberality all 
Foreign Embaſladours, letting them ſee in deeds 
as wel] as words the effeCts of a Royal and Gene- 
rous Soul, and taking ſuch order, that upon their 
departure they may return into their Countrey 
with all ſecurity. and fatisfaftion, Ninthly , to 
cheriſh and embrace all the Lords of the Empire, 
and to treat them in ſuch a manner, that they 
may be fo far from admitting the leaſt rhought of 
Revolt to flide into their hearts, as rather to be 
the Bulwarks and Fortrefſes of his Kingdom. 
Theſe were the Nine Rules or Maxims of Cum f« 
fires, What follows is the Expoſition of a Commen- 
tatour. | 

If the King, ſays he, puts in prattice theſe nine 

Rules he may immortallize his Reign , and not 
onely-acquire great Renown, but attain the end 
for which Heayen has adyanc'd him to ſo high a 
degree 
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degree of Dignity. For if a Prince govern himſelf 
well, at the ſame time he ſhall alſo obtain thar ſo- 
yereign perfection and univerſal vertue of Golders 
Mediocrity. He ſhall be a chryſtal mirrour where- 
in his Subjefts may behold themſelves, and a living 
Rule and enliven'd Model for them to imitate.Ifhe 
eſteem and honour men of Learning and Vertue, 
with equal complacency they will diſcover to him 
the method and maxims of good Government, He 
will every day become moreand moreenlighten'd, 
and acquire Prudence, Judgment, Experience and 
Knowledge how to govern: himſelf and his people; 
and he will find himſelf from moment to moment 
leſs uncertain and leſs entangled in the conduct of 
affairs both of his Houſe and Kingdom: If he 
love his Uncles, Brothers, and the reſt of his Kin- 
dred, they will live together with him and ſerve 
bim with concord and ſatisfaction. If he favour 
and cheriſh his Grandees, they will be faithfull 
and diligent, they will ſerve him as Inſtruments 
to increaſe his power; they will act ſincerely and 
juſtly inall affairs of importance. In a word, they 
will be a help and aſſiſtance to him in all things; 
nor ſhall he ever beexpos'd, while he makes uſe of 


. their counſe], to be without a Guide, and hazard 


his Dominion by the raſh errours of his Govern- 
ment. If he conſider his Subjects as his own mem- 
bers they will do their urmolt to ſerve him, with 
all the marks of entire fidelity, in return of their 
Prince's eſteem and favour. It he love his people 
as his Children, he will fill their hearts with joy 
and affection, while they on the other fide pro- 
ſtrate themſelves at his feet enflam'd with love and 
veneration for their King, their Parent and their 
Mafter. If he invite to his Court Artificers and 
Artiſts of all ſorts, they will make ic their bulineſs 
N 2 to 
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prefers them . before all other perſons within his 
PDominions. Fourthly, to be reſpetfull and cour. 
reous to all his Nobilicy which are not of the Blood 
Royal, advancing them to wealth and honour, 
that all the worid may ſee how much he valves 
and conſiders them above the common fort. 
Fifthly, to incorporate himſelf, as I may ſo fay, 
with the reſt of his Subjets, to equalize and unite 
his heart to theirs, and to regard and eſteem them 
as his own proper ſubſtance and Perſon. Sixthly, 
to love his people with a true affection, to rejoyce 
in their welfare and their joy, and to be affli:ted 
at their calamity and ſadneſs ; fo that the meaneſt 
perſon in his Kingdom may be fully perſwaded 
that the King loves him as one of his Children, 
Seventhly, to invite to his Court all ſorts of Work 
men and Artiſts, for the quick diſpatch of all pub- 
lick and private buſmeſs. Eighthly, to careſsand 
treat with all imaginable civility and liberality all 
Foreign Embaſladours, letting them ſee in deeds 
as well as words the effeCts of a Royal and Gene- 
rous Soul, and taking ſuch order, that upon their 
departure they may return into their Countrey 
with all ſecurity. and fatisfattion, Ninthly , to 
cheriſh and embrace all the Lords of the Empire, 
and to treat them in ſuch a manner, that they 
may be fo far from admitting the leaſt rhought. of 
Revolt to flide into their hearts, as rather to be 
the Bulwarks and Fortrefſes of his Kingdom. 
Theſe were-the Nine Rules or Maxims of Cum f« 
fins. What follows is the Expoſition of a Commen- 
tatour. | 
If the King, fays he, puts in prattice theſe nine 
Rules he may immortallize his Reign , and not 
onely-acquire great Renown, but attain the end 
for which Heayen has adyanc'd him to fo high s 
egrec 
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degree of Dignity. For if a Prince govern himſelf 
well, at the fame time he ſhall alſo obtain that ſo- 
yereign perfection and univerſal vertue of Golders 
Mediucrity. He ſhall be a chryſtal mirrour where- 
in his Subjefts may behold themſelves, and a living 
Rule and enliven'd Model for them to imitate. If he 
eſteem and honour men of Learning and Vertue, 
with equal complacency they will diſcover to him 
the method and maxims of good Government, He 
will every day become moreand moreenlighten'd, 


and acquire Prudence, Judgment, Experience and 


Knowledge how to govern himſelf and his people; 
and he will find himſelf from moment to moment 
leſs uncertain and leſs entangled in the conduct of 
affairs both of his Houſe and Kingdom: If he 
love his Uncles, Brothers, and the reſt of his Kin- 
dred, they will live together with him and ſerve 
bim with concord and fatisfaction. If he favour 
and cheriſh his Grandees, they will be faithfull 
and diligent, they will ſerve him as Inſtruments 
to increaſe his power; they will act ſincerely and 
juſtly inall affairs of importance. In a word, they 
will be a help and aſſiſtance to him in all things; 
nor ſhall he ever beexpos'd, while he makes uſe of 


. their counſe), to be without a Guide, and hazard 


his Dominion by the raſh errours of his Govern- 
ment. If he conſider his Subjects as his own mem- 
bers they will do their urmolt to ſerve him, with 
all the marks of entire fidelity, in return of their 
Prince's eſteem and favour. It he love his people 
as his Children, he will fill their hearts with joy 
and affetion, while they on the other fide pro- 
ſtrate themſelves at his feet enflam'd with loveand 
veneration for their King, their Parent and their 
Mafter. If he invite to his Court Artiticers and 
Artiſts of all ſorts, they will make ic their buſineſs 
N > to 
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to ſertle or improve Commerce , Agriculture. 
atid/all ſuch Trades and Arts to which they have. 
been bred. Thus the Kingdom will be enrict'q, 
and by that means the people, the whole Empire: 
and the King himſelf will live in plenty, and en: 
joy an abounding and durable peace. If he be 
courteous and liberal ro Embaſladours and other 
Foreigners; the fame of his Vertues will ſpread it 
ſelf to all parts of the Earth and diſtant Nations 
will glory to be under his ſubjeCtion. If he cheriſh 
in his boſome the great Lords of his Kingdom, he 
will excite them to all the heroick and illuſtrious 
actions of which their Quality and Nobility renders 
them capable; and all wirh a reſpeCtfull awe and 
ardent affection. for their Prince will embrace ver- 
tue, and be Guards to the Emperour, and Bul- 
warks to the Empire. Theſe are the Reflexions 
of the Commentator upon the Nine Rules of good 
Government. TI tranſlated them out of Ch:neſe in- 
to Porſygueze, to the end that by this Eſſay, men 
might'be able to judge of their- Sentiments upon 
this Subject, and the Reader more clearly under- 
ſtand the reſt that follows. 

The Mandarins of the whole Kingdome are di- 
ſtinguiſhed into nine Orders, and every Order is 
divided .irito two Degrees. . For example : It 1s 
faid, ſuch a one is a Mandarin of the ſecond degree 
of the firſt, ſecond or 'third Order ; or elſe, he is 
a Mandarin of the firſt degree, of the firſt, ſecond 
or third Order. This Diviſion ſignifies no more, 
than onely the particular Titles which the King 
gives them withour any reſpeCt to their Employ- 
ments, For though uſually the Mandarin: are of 
an Order Superigur or Inferiour according to the 
Dignity of their Employments, nevertheleſs chat 


is no general Rule ; becauſe ſomerimes is ha rea 
that 
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that to recompence the merits of a perſon whoſe 
Office has been uſually enjoy'd. by a Mandarin of 
the inferiour Ordergghe King may'give_ him the 
Title of a Mandarin of the firſt or ſecond Order. 
be + And on'the other fide, ro puniſh a perſon whoſe 
Office belongs to the ſuperiour Mandarins, he de- 
baſes him to the title. of Mandarin of the inferiour 
Orders. And the knowledge, diſtinttion and ſubor- 
h dination of theſe Orders is ſo perfect and exact , 

the veneration and ſubmiſſion of the latter toward 
the former is ſo great , and laſtly the ſovereign 
power of the Prince over the one and the other ſo 
abſolute, that I never met with any thing that 
could compare with it among all the ſearches I 
have made into any of our Governments whether 

Temporal or Eccleſiaſtical. 
' The Mandarins of the firſt Order, are Coun- 
ſellors of the King's Council of State, which is the 
greateſt Honour and the higheſt Dignity to which 
a Learned man can arrive in this Empire. They 
have ſeveral Names and ſeveral Titles borh ancienr 
and modern annext to their Offices, of which the 
moſt common are Nut Co, Co Lao, Cai Siam, Siam 
Cum, Siam ue; yet all theſe with little ditterence 
Ignifie no more than Aſſiſtants, Judges Lateral, 
and ſupream: Counſellors to the King. There are 
alſo ſeveral Halls in the King's Palace, magnificens 
as well for their Architecture, as for their Spact- 
ouſneſs and Furniture'; which are diſtinguiſhr into 
inferiour or ſuperiour according to the bulineſs 
therein tranſated. For when the King wou'd 
beſtow any great favour upon ſome one of his 
Counſellors, he gives him the name of one of thoſe 
Halls, hs Chum chie tien, that is to ſay, Supreams 
Royal Hall of the Middle, and then he adds this 
new Title to his uſual Name. The King alſo 
| N 3 g1VG8 
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gives them other Titles by which they acquire an 
extraordinary fame and honour, when they merit 
thoſe Titles by any glorioug Action ; as 2ue cy, 
which ſignifies the Pillar that ſupports the Empire. | 
Of theſe Counſellors there is no determin'd 
number, being ſometimes more ſometimes fewer, 
as it pleaſes the Emperour , who chooſes them 
at his own pleaſure out of the Mandarin; of 
other Tribunals. Nevertheleſs there is always 
one, call'd Xeu Siam who is their Preſident, and 
as it were the Emperour's prime Miniſter and Fa- 
vourite, The Tribunal of theſe Counſellors as it 
is the-higheſt of all that belongs to the Empire, {6 
It 1s alſo plac'd in the King's Palace on the left 
hand of the ſupream Royal Hall, where the King 
gives Audience and receives the Homages of the 
Mandarins when he goes abroad. And here we 
muſt obſerve by the way that among the Chine/es, 
the left hand is the place of Honour. This Tri- 
bunal is calld Nuz Ter, or the Trikunal within 
the King's Palace. It is compoſed of three Orders 
of Mandarins : The firſt, are the King's Counſei- 
lers, of whom we have already ſpoken. Theſe 
are to view, examin and judge of all the Memori- 
als which the ſix chief Tribunals, of which more 
in due place, preſent to the King, upon all impor- 
rant attairs of che Empire, whether they relate to. 
Peace or War, or whether to Cauſes Civil or 
Criminal. When they have determin'd them, 
they communicate their judgments to the King in 
avery ſhort Extract, who either ratifies or cancels 
them as he pleaſes; and then overlooking the Me- 
morials at large himſelf, gives his own deciſion, as 
he thinks the Cauſe deſerves. | 
They chat compole the ſecond Claſſis, are as it 
were Aſſiſtants and Aſſelfors to the King's Coun 


(cl1ors, 
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fllors; and are very powerfull and much dreaded 
and reſpected. They are ufually of the fecond 
or third Order of Mandarins, and are many times 
preferr'd to be Counſellors to the King, Viceroys 
of Provinces, and to the principal Offices of the 
ſix ſupream Tribunals Their uſval Title is 7a 
hion ſu, or the Learned in great knowledge. This 
Title is alfo given to the King's Counſellors ; be- 
ſides which, the King alſo confers other very ho- 
nourable Titles upon the Mandarins of theſe two 
Claſſe's, according to their deſerts ; as Tai cu Tat, 
or chief Governour of the Prince Heir of the 
Crown. Tai cu Tai ſu, Grand Maſter to the 
fame Prince; Ho ten ta trion ſu, Chief Letter'd of 
rhe Hall of Concord, and the like. 

The Mandarins of the third Claſſis of this Tribu- 
nal are call'd Chum xu co, that is to fay, the Claſ- 
 fis or School of the Mandarins, Their butfinefs. it 
1s to write or cauſe to be written out the Afﬀairs of 
this Tribunal ; and the King gives them Titles 
anſwerable to the Place and Halls where they ex- 
_ erciſe their Funftions They are uſually of the 
fourth, fifth or fixth Order of the Mandarins. Bur 
they are much more dreaded than thoſe of the 
two preceding Claſle's, for that upon them ſolely 
. It1s, that the good or ill ſucceſs of Afairs in a 
great meaſure depends ; for that by altering, ad- 
ding or leaving out a Letter they may cauſe either 
the gaining or loſing ofa Suit. Infomuch that many 
times through their wilfull miſtakes the moſt inno- 
cent loſe their Eſtates, their Reputation and their 
Lives. So great a power has Corruption and 
Avarice over that Nation ; and ſuch an Energy 
of Expreſſion and Nicety of Equivocal Interpreta- 
tion lies in the Chineſe Letters. Moreover, belides 
theſe three Claſſe's there belongs to this Tribunal 
N 4 an 
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an infinite number of Scriveners, Protters, Rev 
ſers and other Officers. 


— 


CHAP. XII. 


Of the eleven Supream Tribunals, or of the þix 
Tribunals of the Mandarins for Letters, 
and the five Tribunals of the Mandarins for 
Military Affairs. 


Efides the Supream Tribunal, of which we 
have ſpoken in the foregoing Chapter, there 

are yet eleven Chief Tribunals more, between 
which the King of China two thouſand years be- 
fore the coming of C HRIST, ſhar'd all the affairs 
of the Empire, and which remain to this preſent 
day. That is to fay, fix of Learned Mandarin:, 
which they call Lo pu ; and five of Military Man- 
daring, that are call'd # fu, and of which we ſhall 
ſpeak hereafter. The firſt of the fix Tribunals of 
' the Learned is call'd Li pz, whoſe buſineſs it is to 
take care of all the Manderins of the Empire, and 
has power to confer or deprive them of their Em- 
» Ployments. The ſecond, Hu pu, has the Super- 
intendence over all the Impoſitions and Revenues 
of the King. The third Li pu, has the manage- 
ment and ordering ofall the Rites and Ceremonies. 
The fourth Pim pu, takes care of all the Arms, - 
Captains and Souldiers throughout the whole Em- 
pire. The fifth Him pu, takes cognizance of all 
Crimes, and the ++F Ix of all Offenders in 
the Kingdom. The fixth Cum pe, bas the overſecing 
of all the King's Works and Buildings, Theſe ſix Tre 
& þunals 
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bunals bave a JuriſdiRtion over almoſt all thoſethar 
belong to the Court, but are abſolute over all in 
the Provinces, by whom they are dreaded and 
obey'd, though at never ſo grear a diſtance, as if 
they were under their Eye. Bur in regard their 
power is ſo large and of ſo great an Extent, for 
fear leſt any one among them ſhould make uſe of 
his authority to raiſe Sedition, and lay hold of any 
opportunity to revolt ; their Employments are re- 
culated in ſuch a manner, that there is not one of 
theſe Tribunals that can determin the buſineſs 
with which they are intruſted, without the inter- 
poſition and approbation of the reſt, as we ſee eve- 
ry day, and have found true by wofull experience 
inthe time of our Perſecution, during which, we 
were ſent to all theſe Tribunals for the determina- 
tion of ſeveral circumſtances. In the Palaces be- 
longing to every one of theſe ſix Tribunals, there 
is always a Hall and an Apartment for one Manda- 
rin call'd Co li, or Overſeer, who examins either 
publickly of privately all shat is done in his Tri- 
bunal; and if he finds any diſorder, or any inju- 
ice, he preſently gives notice thereof to the King. 
Which Mandarin 1s neither ſubjeft-nor ſuperiour 
to his Tribunal, but only an Overſcer or Control- 

kr as we have faid before. | 
The Chief Preſidents of theſe ſix Tribunals, by 
reaſon of their Office are of the firſt degree of the 
ſecond Order of Mandarins. They are called Xam 
x : for example: Li pu Xam xu, that is, Chief 
Preſident of the Tribunal of Ceremonies. Ha 
claw xu, Chief Preſident of the Tribunal of the 
Ing's Revenue. Every one of theſe Preſidents 
has two Aſſeſſors, of which the firſt is called 7/@ 
x lam, or Preſident of the Left Hand. 'The other 
Tes xi lam,or Brelident of the Right Hand. Which 
Aſſeſſors 
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Aﬀeſſors are of the firſt degree of the ſecond Order. 
All theſe three Preſidents have ſeveral other Titles 
beſide; for example; the firit is call'd 72 ram, the 
great Or firſt Hall ; the ſecond, the Hall on the 
Left Hand ; the third , the Hall on the Right 
Hand. 

Theſe Six Tribunals are planted according ty 
their rank cloſe by the King's Palace, on the caft 
fide, in large magnificent ſquare Structures, the 
ſides of which are every way a muſquet ſhot and 
a half in length. Theſe Structures have every 
one three diviſions of Doors, Courts and Appart- 
ments. The firſt Preſident poſſeſſes that in the 
middle ; which begins at the Street, with a Portal 
that has three doors, and runs along, through 9- 
ther doors, portals and courts, beautified with 
portico's, and galleries ſupported by fair pillars, 
till you come to a ſþacious hall, where the firſt 
Preſident fits with his Afeſſors, and many other 
Mandarins, who have their particular titles, but 
are generally called Mandarins of the great Hall, 
Beyond this Hall there is another Court, and be- 
yond that another leſſer Hall, where the firſt Pre- 
ſident withdraws with his Aileſſors, when he 1s 
to examine any private buſineſs, or any affairs of 
extraordinary moment. On borh ſides, and be: 
yond this Hall, there are ſeveral Chambers and 
other Halls. The Chambers are for the uſe of 
the Preſident, his Aſſeſſors and the reſt of the 
Mandarins to take their repoſe, and to eat thei! 
Meat, which the King gives them, to the ent, 
4 ,That having no occaſion to go to their own Houſes, 
S 2 they may ſpend the more time in- the diſpatch 0! 
I Buſineſs. The Halls are for the Pronotaries and 
% Clerks, and other inferiour Officers. The two © 
ther Diviſions of Rooms and Courts one my + 
ROtn 
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. belong to the inferiour Tribunals, which 
are ſubordinate ro the Supream Tribunal, for 
which the Palace was defign'd. Theſe perry Tri- 
bunals are more or leſs numerous, according to 
the buſineſs that comes under their cognifance, as 
we ſhall ſhew in due time. 

The manner of proceedingin theſe fix Tribunals 
is this When a man has any buſineſs, he ſets it 
down in a paper of ſuch a form and largeneſs 
as the cuſtome allows. "Then he goes to the Palace 
of the Tribuna), and beats upon a Drum which 
he findsat the ſecond Gare, and then falling upon 
his __ he raiſes his Petition with both his 
hands as high as his head, at what rime the Officer 
appointed for that employment, takes his Paper 
from him. He, carries it to the Mandarins of the 
great Hall, who gives it to the firſt Preſident, or 
in his abſence, to his Aſſeſſors, who having read 
it, either admir or reject it. If they do not ad 
mit it, they ſend the Petitioner his Paper again, 
and many times order him to be ſoundly whipr, 
for troubling the Court with a cauſeleſs Suit, or 
for any other ſufficient reaſons of their diſlike. 
If the Paper be admitted, the firſt Preſident ſends 
It to the inferiour Tribunal, to whom this ſort of 
Buſineſs belongs, ro examine the cauſe, and give 
their opinions. After this Tribunal has examined 
the matter, and given their judgment, they ſend 
It back to the Chief Preſident, who then gives 
Sentence, either adding , moderating , or con: 
firming without any alteration the ſentence of the 
lower Court. If the buſineſs be of great concern- 
ment, he orders the fame Tribunal to draw up the 
caſe in writing, which having read together with 
bis Aſſeſſors, he ſends it to the Mandarin Contro- 
(er, and he to the Supream Tribunal of the _ 
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 fellors of State, that are lodg'd-in the King's Py. 
lace. This Tribunal examines the cauſe, and in. 
forms his Majeſty, who moſt commonly orders the 
Tribunal to re-examine it. Then the Cound. 
lors of State ſend back the Caſe to the Controller 
who after he has ſeen the King's Order, ſends i 
to the chicf Preſident, who cauſes it once morets 
be examined, and then ſends it back to the Con- 
troller, the Controller to the Counſellorsof State, 
and they to the Emperour , who then gives his 
definitive Sentence. That Sentence returns the 
fame way to the firſt Preſident, who gives notice 
of it to both parties, and ſo the Suit is epded. 
If it be a buſineſs which the Provincial Tribunal 
ſend to the Court, the Caſe is ſeal'd up and direc- 
red to the King's Controller; the Controller opens 
and-reads it, and then ſends it to the Chief Pre- 
fſident, who. proceeds as before is recited. 
Would but the Mandarins in their judicial pro- 
ceedings att conformable to the Laws, and the 
intention of their Prince, China would be the 
moſt happy and beſt govern'd Countrey in the 
world. But as exact as they are in the outward 
obſervance of their Fortnalities, as hypocritical, 
as wicked, and cruel are they in their hearts. 
Their tricks and cheats are ſo numerous, that a 
large volume would not ſuffice to contain them. 
I ſhall therefore ſay no more than onely this ; that 
It is a rare thing to meet with a Mandarin that 1s 
free from avarice and corruption. They never 
conſider the juſtice or injuſtice of a cauſe, but thoſe 
that give moſt money, .or Rnd moſt preſents. 50 
that whether Life, Eſtate, or Honour ly ar ſtake, 
thoſe inſatiable and ſanguiriary Judges have no 
regard to either, but onely like ſo many ravenous 
Wolves to gorge their Sacrilegious ay 
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ind what we have hitherto faid, is common to 


Pa WI aff the fix Tribunals. But now to ſpeak of every 
In- onein particular . 

the WW  The-ficſt of theſe ſix Tribunals is call'd L; Pa, 
lc. W whoſe buſineſs it is, to furniſh the Empire with 


er, ſupe&riour and inferiour Mandarins, to examine 
SI their merits and miſcarriages, and to inform the 
0 WF King, to the end he may either prefer or diſgrace 
on- WW them; reward or puniſh them. In thePalace be- 
tt, WW longing to this Tribunal are' four other inferi- 
his WW our Triburials. The firſt of which is call'd Yes 
be Wl Sinen $z, or the Tribunal which makes choice of 
ic WF fuch perſons as are quallified with knowledge and 
d. WI other endowments requiſite to fir them for the Ho- 
a' nout of being Mandarins. The ſecond Cao cum 
*- WF /s, which examines the good or bad behaviour and 
ns WW condud of the faid Mandarins. The third Nijew 
t Bl [= /%, whoſe buſineſs it is to ſeal Judicial Afts, 
to give the Seals to every Mandarin; and to ex- 
0 IF amine whether the Seals which are brought to 
ne Court or ſent away are true or counterfeit. The 
he fourth K; hiun [u, or the Tribunal, whoſe buſi- 
ie beſsitis to examine the merits of the great Lords, 
d I athe Petty Kings of the Bloud Royal, the Dukes, 
!, Wl Marqueſſes and the like, which the Chineſes call 
5. I Hwn chin, or ancient Vaſſals, who have perfor- 
* I edgrear ſervices in the Wars, when the Reign- 
Family conquer'd the Empire. 
4 he ſecond ſuperior Tribunal is call'd Hu pu,- 
> IB which ſignifies the King's Lord High Treaſurer. 
; This Tribunal overſees the Treaſures, the Re- 
ceipts and Expences, the Revenues and Tributes: 
of* the King: diſtributes the Penſions, and the 
quantity of Rice, the pieces of Silk and the Mq- 
ney which the King gives to all the Perry Prin- 
&8, and other Grandees, and to all the Mards- 
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rins of the Empire. This Tribunal keeps the Ro! 
or Catalogue, which is made every Year with 
great cxactneſs, of all the Families, of all the Men, 
the Meaſures of Land, and Duties which they are 
obliged to pay, and of the publick Magazines, 
Here for the better underſtanding of that which 
follows; we are to underſtand, that although 
there are hfteen Provinces in China; yet in the 
publick Regiſters, and according to the uſual 
manner of ſpeaking, they ſay fourteen Provinces 
and a Court, For, fay the Chine/es, the Pro 
vince where the Court reſides, is not in ſubjeCtion, 
but commands; and therefore they never reckon 
it in the number of the other Provinces. And 
therefore it is, that in the ſix Superior Tribunals, 
there is not any Inferiour Tribunal appointed for 
the Atairs of Pekim, But the chief Pretident ſends 
them tqone or two ofthe inferior Tribunals appoin 
ted for other Provinces as he thinks fit. This being 
thus premis'd, the Superiour Tribunal of the Exche- 
quer: has on both ſides of the Palace belonging to 
it, fourteen - inferiour Tribunals which bear the 
name of the Province to which it belongs. As 
for example : The Tribunal of the Province 
Ho nan, the Tribunal of the Province of Can tn, 
and ſo of the reſt. During the Reign of the pre 
ceding Family they reckon'd bur thirteen Provin 
ces and two Courts ; for that the City of Nan kn 
was a Royal Court as well as Pe km; and hal 
alſo ſix ſuperiour Tribunals, and all the reſt ſub 
ordinate to them as now at Pe kim, But the Tr 
tars depriv'd it of the Title of Court, put down 
allthe Tribunals, and alter'd the name of the Ci, 
calling it Kiam n1m, and the Province Kzam #4", 


which are the Names that they had in former 
| The 
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The third ſuperiour Tribunal is call'd Lz ps, 
which has the overſight and ordering of Rites and 
Ceremonies, Arts and Sciences. 'This Tribunal 
takes care of the Royall Muſick, to examine the 
Students, and to give them power to be admitted 
to the Examination of the Learned: give their 
advice in reference to the Titles and Honours 
which the King vouchſafes to beſtow upon the 
deſerving; what Temples and Sacritices the 
King ought to ere and make tothe Heaven and 
the Earth, to the Sun, the Moon and his own 
Anceſtours. They order the Banquets when the 
King feaſts his Subjects or Foreigners : They re- 
ceive, entertain and diſcharge the King's Gueſts, 
and all Ambaſſadours : They take care of the Li- 
beral and Mechanick Arts: And laſtly, of the 
three Laws .or Religions which are obſerved 
throughout the Empire, of which the firſt is that 
of the Learned ; the ſecond, that of the 77s /«, 
er. the Married Bonzes; and the third, of the 
Batchelour Bonzes. *Tis in the power of this Tri- 
bunal to apprehend, whip and puniſh them all ; 
and in this very Tribunal it was that we were all 
of us impriſon'd for two months during the Perſe- 
cution, and bound every one with nine chains ; 
that is to ſay, the Fathers Fobn Adam, Lewis Bu- 
glio, Ferdmand Verbieſt , and Gabriel Magaillans, 
and afterward deliver'd over to the Secular 
power. On each ſide of this Tribunal ſtand four 
other infericur Tribunals, among which the care 
of thoſe things already mention is divided. The 
tirlt-is call'd 7cb: ſu, or the Tribunal of Important 
Aﬀairs, as of the Titles of Petty Princes, Dukes, 
Great Mandarins, &c. "The ſecond 'S# c: /u, which 
takes care of the King's Sacritices, the Temples, 
the Mathematicks, the three Laws, &c. The 


third * 
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third Cty ke /#, which takes care to entertain and 
diſpatch the King's Gueſts, whether Natives 
Foreigners. "The fourth Cim xer xu , which has 
the ordering of the Banquets which are prepared 
for the King, or for thoſe upon whom the King is 
pleas'd to beſtow that favour. When the Chines 
were Maſters of their own Countrey, none but 
Dottours, and thoſe two onely, ſuch as were of 
moſt repure for their knowledge and merit were 
admitted into this Tribunal. So that they were 
the moſt eſteem'd, and ſuch as ſtood the faireſt for 
preferment : for out of their number it was that 
the King made choice of the Co/ao and his Coun: 
ſellors of State. But now Tartars are put in, who 
diſpoſe of all things at their own pleaſure , while 
the Mandarins ſfignifie no more among them than 
onely dumb Statues: and fo it is in the reſt of the 
Tribunals. So truly may we believe it to have 
been the will of God, to chaſtiſe and bring down 
the incredible pride of this Nation, by ſubduing 
and ſubjeting them to a ſmall handfull of poor, 
ignorant, ruſtick Barbarians; as if God for the pl 
niſhment of Europe, ſhould deliver it over into the 
power of the Cafers of Angola or Mozambique. 
But though the name of this Tribunal be altoge- 
ther like that of the former, nevertheleſs there is 
a great difference in the Chineſe Language: for tho 
CharaCtersof the firſt Sillable' L;, are nothing alike, 
and the pronunciation alſo is very different ; the 
firſt is pronounced by fhrilling and raiſing the 
4 voice which we therefore mark with an accute 
& accent, .Z#. On the contrary, the ſecond is pro 
nounced by falling the voice, and therefore mark- 
ed with a grave accent LT}. Thus according t0 
the firſt ſignification Li, ſignifies Mandarms, and 


Ps, Tribunal; and both rogether the Tribunal - 
the 
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the Mandarins, according to the ſecond pronunci- 
ation, Z3 ſignifies Rites or Ceremonies, and joyn'd 
with Ps, x Tribunal of Ceremonies. This E- 
quivocal Signification is no where to be met with 
among the Tarters, who call che firſt Tribunal Ha- 
a xurgan , or the Tribunal of the Mandarin:, 

that Hafan ſignifies a Tribunal, and Xwrgan 

Mandarins: and the ſecond Toro Xurgan, or the 
Tribunal of Ceremonies. 

' The fourth ſuperior Tribunal is call'd Pi pu, 
which has the ordering of War and Military affairs 
over the whole Empire. This chuſes and advances 
all che Officers ; diſpoſes of their Commands in the 
Armies; in the Garriſons upon the Frontiers; in the 
Inland Fortreſſes, and in all parts of China. This 
orders the Levy's and Exerciſes of the Souldiers ; 
Repleniſhes the Grand Arſenals, and a great 
number of Magazins with Arms offenſive and 
defenſive, with Ammunition and Proviſions, and 
al things neceſlary for the defence of the Empire: 
And to the Palace of this Tribunal belong four 
more that are inferiour. The firſt is calld /# /- 
ven ſu, and rakes care to make choice, and to 
confer upon the Military Mandarims their Com- 
mands, and to cauſe them to exerciſe their Soul- 
diers. The ſecond is call'd Che fam ſu, and takes 
care to diſtribute the Souldiers and Military Ofh- 
cers into all the Places and Pofts of the Empire; 
for the purſuit of Robbers, and to prevent the di- 
fturbance of the publick Peace. The third is calld 
Che Kia ſu, and rakes care of the King's Horſes; 
8s well thoſe that are upon the Frontiers, and in 
Places of importance , as thoſe that are appoin- 
ted for Poſtage, and the ſervice of the Royal Inns: 

They have alſo rhe ordering of the Waggons 


and Boats, which ſerve for the Tranſportarions of 
© Proyifions 
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Proviſions and Souldiers. The fourth is cally 
Vu ca ſu, andtakes care for the making of all fort 
of Arms, offenſive and defenſive, and that they 
be kept in good order, and fit for ſervice in allthe 
Magazins and Arſenals of the Empire. - 
The fifth ſuperiour Tribunal is called Him pu, 
like the Towrnelle, or Parliamental Criminal Court 
: in France , and extends its power over the whole 
Empire They examine, try, and puniſh all Crimi 
nals according to the Laws of the Empire: which 
are almoſt all of them very juſt and conformable 
to realon. So that if the Mandarin of this Triby 
nal, and conſequently of all the reſt did bur right 
ly obſerve them, there would not be thoſe aQts of 
injuſtice and tyranny which are committed every 
day. For now there is hardly a Cauſe that is tryd 
according to reaſon and juſtice. He that givesmony 
is always in the tight, till-another gives more, and 
then he has more Right on his ſide. Gold, Silver, 
pieces of Silk and other Preſents govern there it: 
ſtead of Laws : Reaſon and Juſtice are there put 
to fale as in an open Market, by Portſale or outcry 
who gives moſt. This Nation ſuttering themſelves 
to be ſo blinded by their Avarice, that they cannot 
be diverted frcmit by all the rigorous puniſhments, 
which the King ſometimes orders to be inflicted 
upon thoſe that are convicted of their Corruptioſ 
and Extortion. All the Tribunals of this Court 
rake cognizance of all the Crimes and Otfencess 
ſuch as are under their Juriſdition by reaſon 0 
their Employments. However, when the Crins 
deſerve more than ordinary ſeverity of Puniſhment, 
as Confiſcation of Goods, Baniſhmenr, or Deat!, 
then after they have inform'd the King, the 
ſend back the Indictment and the Perſon inditted 


to this Tribunal, where efter another re exami"s 
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tio of the cauſe , the definitive ſentence is pro- 
nounc'd. To the Palace appointed for this Tribu- 
nal, belong fourteen more inferiour Courts or 
Tribunals, for the fourteen Provinces of the King- 
dom, as we have already obſerv'd in the deſcripti- 
on of 'the ſecond Tribunal. The Torments alſo 
and Executions which ' this Court inflicts upon 
Criminals are of various forts; which I omit for 
fear of being roo tedious. I ſhall onely obſerve 
one cuſtome among the Chmeſes, quite contrary 
to what is uſual in Europe, where Noble men are 
beheaded, and ordinary offenders are hang'd: 
whereas in China the greateſt ignominy that can 
befall a man is to have his head cut off. And 
therefore when the King would ſhew an extraor- 
dinary favour to a great Lord or Mandarin con- 
dem'nd to dye, he ſends him a very ſoft peice of 
Silk to be hang'd in, inſtead of a Halter. And 
the reaſon which the Chine/es give to juſtifie this 
conceit of theirs is this ; becauſe they ſay that of 
neceſſicy ſuch as are beheaded, muſt have been 
diſobedient to their Parents, who gave them ſound 
and perfect Bodies, till they by their diſobedience 
and their crimes made a ſeparation and disfigure- 
ment of the members. And they are fo polleſt 
with this Opinion, that the Chineſes will buy of 
the Hangman the Bodies of the MalefaCtors ex- 
cured, if they were their Parents, for five, ten 
or twenty. Crowns, nay ſometimes they will not 


ſpare for hundreds and thouſands of Crowns, ac- 


cording to their wealth or poverty, and then they 
ſow the head to the body again with a world of 
lamencation and ſhowers. of rears, to ſatisfie in 
ſome meaſure for their diſobedience. They re- 
port thar the original of this Ceremony proceede 
trom a Diſciple of Cuw fu cixs, calld Tjem 1(«. 

© 2 This 
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This Philoſopher 1ying at the point of death fre 
for his Children and Diſciples, and after he had 
ſhewn them his head, his arms and his feet , he 
tock his laſt farewell of them in theſe worgs: 
* Children, ſaid he, learn of your Father and your 
* Maſter , to be as obedient as I have been to 
* them who gave me my being in this world, 
* and brought me up with ſo much care, ſince by 
* that means I have preſerv'd entire and perfect 
* the body which they beſtowed upon me. 

I faid but now that the Chime/es purchaſed the 
bodies of Parents at great rates, which is true; for 
they rhat are condemin'd to be beheaded, are alſo 
fentenc'd to be depriv'd of common burial ; which 
is a moſt terrible infamy among them. For this 
reafon the hangman isoblig'd after he has ſtripr che 
body, to throw i into the next Dicch: and in {l- 
ling the body he expoſes himſelf to the hazard of 
being ſeverely puniſflrd , or at kaſt to give the 
Mandarin or the informer that diſcovers the fale 
a good part of the money which he receiv'd; and 
therefore he muſt ſell dear that he may give the 
more. Among the-reſt of the Laws there is one 
obſery'd by this Tribunal which was enacted: by 
one of the Ancient Kings, of which I cannot omit 
the rehearfal ; that when any criminal either for 
his good ' qualities, or for any other reaſon de- 
ſerves to be pitied, -whether he be condemn'd in 
the Spring, the Wititer or the Summer, he ſhall be 
repriev'd till the-end of the next-Autumn follow- 
mg. For that it is an ancient cuſtoms among the 
Chineſes, upon the Birth or Marriage of a Prince, 
or upon any other cauſe of publick-rejoycing, or 
after an Earthquake, or upon any extraordinary 
alteration of the Seaſons or Elements to releaſe all 
forts of Priſoners, except ſome few that are - 
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cepted, and by thaw means thoſe that are reprie- 
ved are ſet at liberty, or at leaſt live in fair hopes 
for fome months. | 
The ſixth and laſt ſuperiour Tribunal is call'd Cam 
Py, or the Tribunal of the publick Works. This 
Tribunal takes care to build and repair the King's 
Palaces, their Sepulchres and Temples, wherein 
they honour their Predecefſors, or where they a- 
dore their Deities, the Sun, Moon, Heaven and 
Earth, &-c. as alſo the Palaces of all the Tribunals 
throughout the Empire, and thoſe of the great 
Lords. They are alſo the Surveyors and Over- 
ſeers of all the Towers, Bridges, Damms, Rivers, 
Lakes, and of all things requiſite to render Rivers 
navigable, as High-ways, Wagons, Barks, Boats 
and the like. To this Palace belong four more 
inferiour Courts, The firſt is call'd /in Xen Su, 
which examines and draws the -Deſigns of all the 
works that are to be done. \The Second Ti bers 
ſu, which has the ordering of all the Work-houſes 
and Shops in all the Cities of the Kingdom for the 
making of warlike Arms and Weapons. The third 
Tum Xui ſu, takes care to make the Rivers and 
Lakes Navigable, to level the High-Ways, to 
build and repair Bridges, and for the making of 
Wagons and Boats, and other things —y 
for the convenience of commerce. The fourt 
Ce Tien [y, arethe Overſeers of the King's Houſes 
and Lands which he lets out to hire, and of which 
he has both the Rent and the Fruits of the Harveſt. 
By what has been ſaid, it appears that che ſix 
ſuperiour Tribunals have under them four and 
forty inferiour Courts, which have their peculiar 
Palaces within the circuit of the Palace of that Tri- 
bunal to which they belong ; with Halls, Cham- 


bers and other conveniences. Every one of theſe 
Q 3 forty 
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forty four Courts has alſo a Preſident, and twelve 
Counſellors; four of which are of the firſt depree 
of the fifth Order of Mandarin ; four of the ſecond 
degree of the fifth, and the other four of the ſixth 
Order. In the Tribunals of che Exchequer, and the 
Crimigal Tribunal, the number of Judges is dou- 
ble, where all the inferiour Tribunals have a Pre- 
ſident and twenty four Counſzllers. 

But beſides theſe graduated Mandarin; thereare 
ſome emplay'd who are under no degree, and 
yet are Mandarin for all that : however after 
ſome years ſervice, the King advances them 
to the Ninth and eighth Order of Mandarin. 
Moreover all theſe Tribunals have a great number 
of Prothonotarys, Regiſters, Clerks, Controllers, 
Merchants, Uſhers,. Porters, Meſſengers, Atren- 
dants and Servants, Jailors , Provoſts , Serjeants, 
Baylifts, Beadles to whip and puniſh Offenders: 
Sweepers, Cooks to dreſs their Viands, people to 
lay the Cloath, and wait at Table, and all at 
the King's charges. Obſerve by the way how 
ever, that what we have ſaid as to the number of 
Manadarins, relates onely to the reign of the pre- 
ceding Family, for at preſent their number is dou- 
ble in all the Courts. For example, the lower 
Court which conſiſted of no more than twelre 
Mandarins, has now twenty four, that is to {ay, 
twelve Tartars, and twelve Chineſes. 

Theſe are the ſix Tribunals that govern all 
China, and which are fo famous over all the King: 
dom However, that neither the one nor the 0 
ther ſhould grow too powerfull, the Ancient Kings 
that eſtabliſh'd and confirm'd them, ſhard 
their Employments, and regulated cheir Funct 
pns with ſo much prudence, that there is not one 
Which is ſo abfolure in the Aﬀairs which arc w_ 
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their juriſdiction, but they depend one upon ano- 
ther. For Example, the firſt Prefident of the 
fourch Tribunal, which is that of War, had ir 
an independent Authority, had an eaſy opportu- 
nity to rebel], becauſe all the Forces of the King- 
dom are at their diſpoſal. Bur chey want mnney, 
and therefore of neceſſity chey muſt have the 

s leave and order to require it from the Tri- 
bunal of the Exchequer. The Pioneers, Barques, 
Boats, Waggons , Tents and other inſtruments 
of War, belong to the fixch Tribunal, to which 
the fourth muſt addreſs rhemſelves: beſides that 
the Horſes are under the juriſdiction of a petty (e- 
parate Tribunal, of which we ſhall ſpeak hereaf- 
ter. - 

The Military Mandarins make five Tribunals, 
which are call'd U Fu, or five C alles. Their Pa- 
faces are placd Weſtward, on che right hand of 
the Palace Royal and are thus diſtinguiſh'd by 
their Names. The firſt is call'd Hew Fu, or the 
Rereguard. The ſecond T/o Ss, or the Left Wing: 
The third Yeu Fu, or the Right Wing. The 
fourth Chum Fu, or the Main Batrel : and che fifth 
Lien Fu, or the, Vanguard. The five Tribunals 
are govern'd by fifteen great Lords, as Marquiſ- 
ſes, Counts, &c. three in each Tribunal, of 
which the one is Preſident, and the other two his 
Aſſeſſors. They are all fifteen of the firſt Order of 
the Mandarins ; but the Preſidents are of the firſt 
degree of that Order, and the Aſſeſſors of the e- 
cond ; a'l the Officers and Souldiers of the Court 
being under their care. | 

Theſe five Tribunals have one ſuperiour Tribu- 
nal above them, which iscall'd Fum chim fu, that 
Is to ſay, the Supream Tribunal of War; the Preſi- 


Kent of which is always one of the greatelt Lordsin 
Q 4 the 
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the Kingdom. The Authority of this Tribunal ex. 
tends ir ſelf over all theſe five Tribunals, and over 
all the Officers and Souldiers of the Empire, 
But to prevent their abuſing ſo large a power, 
they are curb'd by an Aſſeſſor ſet over them, who 
is a Mandarin of learning, with the Title of Sy- 
preme Regent of Armes, and two Royal Contrdl- 
lers, who are equally concern'd in the manage- 
ment of Afﬀairs. Under the Reign of the prece- 
ding Family theſe Tribunals had a very great 
Authority, and were much more highly honour'd 
and eſteem'd : neverthele(s they had much more 
reputation than real power ; in regard the Execu- 
tion of Buſineſs belong'd to the ſuperiour Tribunal 
of Arms call'd Pim pu. It may be objeCted per- 
haps that theſe five Tribunals were ſuperfluous, 
becauſe they depended upon the fourth of the ſix 
ſuperiour Courts: But in anſwer to this it is to be 
obſerv'd, that there were at Court at that time a 
great number of Lords which the Chineſes call 
Hiurs Chin, or Vaſſals of great merit, whoſe An- 
ceſtours had aſſiſted the firlt King of the preceding 
Race to make himſelf Maſter of the Empire. 
Beſides it is moſt certain that there js no Paſſion fo 
prevailing over the Chineſes as the violent ambiti- 
pn of Rule and Command ; as being thar wherein 
they place all their chiefeſt glory and happineſs ; 
as may appear by the Anſwer which a Mandarm 
ade to Father Matthew Kicci, For that ſame 
ather diſcourſing of our Holy Law, and of that 
Eternal Felicity which they who embrac'd it en: 
joy d hereafter ; Come, come, ſaid the Mandarin, 
hold your tongue, and lay aſide theſe idle conceits, 
your greateſt glory and happineſs as a Stranger, 
= 1s to abide in this Kingdom and this Court. 
And for my own part, all my glory and beppr 
" q pels 
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ne conſiſts in this ſame Girdle and Habit of a 
Mandarin, all the reſt is nothing bur fables and 
words which the wind blows away ; meer ſtories 
of things inviſible or rather never to be ſeen. 
That which is viſible, is to command others; 
Gold and Silver, Wives and Concubines, and 
multitudes of Servants of both ſexes, theſe are: vi- 
ſible ; Noble Houſes , great Wealth , Banquets, 
Divertiſements, theſe are to be ſeen. In a word, 
Eftate, Honour and Glory are the conſequences 
of being a Mandarim. This is all the felicity which 
we deſire and enjoy in this large Empire, and not 
your vain felicity, which is as unproficable as it 
s inviſible and impoſſible to obtain. Theſe are 
the carnal ſentiments of men no le(s blind, than 
proud and haughty : which being ſo, the Kings, 
who underſtand the humour of that Nation, eſpe- 
cially of the Grandees , for their ſatisfaftion, be- 
thought themſelves of theſe Tribunals, which they 
erected and regulated in ſuch a manner that they 
gave them an opportunity to ſatisfie their Ambiti- 
on, with the Honours and Profits belonging to 
their Offices, and prevented them from doing mit: 
chief by the ſmall authority which they had allow'd 
them. Now as there are ſome Mandarins who are 
not of any of the Nine Orders, which are call'd 
Fi jo Lien, or Men not ſettl'd, there are others 
which are call'd /# Pin, or ſuch for whom there 
1s no degree high enough, or ſuch whoſe Merits 
are ſo great, that they are above all Orders and 

Theſe are the Petty Kings, Dukes, 
Marquiſſes, &c. which govern the two Tribu- 
nals of Arms. - But though they are honour'd 
with Titles, and ſome ſmall authority which they 
enjoy by virtue of their Quality of Mandarins , 
aevertheleſs, rhe dignity of Dukes and Marquilles 


which 
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which their great Services have purchaſed is far 
more valu'd and eſteem'd. And thus much for 
the Eleven Superiour Courts or Tribunals : we 
fhall naw briefly give you a Proſpe*t of the other 
Tribunals of the Court and wholz Empire. 


i 


CHAP. XIV. 
Of ſeveral other Tribunals at Pekim. 


HE Licentiates of all the Kingdom, whom 

the Chineſes call Kiu Gin, or men famous, for 
ning, meet together every three years at the 
Court at Pekim, and are there examin d for thir- 
teen days together, A month after, the degree of 
or ts given to three hundred and lixty fix, 
who have diſplay'd the moſt pregnant of Parts and 
Ingenuity in their Compoſitions. Out of theſe young 
Doftors the King makes choice of the youngelt 
and moſt ingenious, and prefers them to a Tribu- 
nal call'd Han Len Iven, that is to ſay, a Garden 
or Wood flouriſhing in Learning and Knowledge. 
This Tribunal contains a great number of Mar 
darins, all very learned and the moſt fpright!y 
Wits of the Einpire; which are divided into five 
Claſſes, and compoſe five Tribunals, wich the 
Names and Employments of which I ſhall not 
trouble the Reader for fear of being tedious, but 
onely give a general accompt of their Funttions. 
They are Turcors to the Prince who is Heir to 
the Empire, whom they inſtrutt in Vercue, Civt 
lity, and the Liberal Sciences. By degrees allo, 
as he grows in years, they teach him the true arts 
of Governing, and chis-merhods of gaod Condut 
ef 
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They ſet down all the remarkable accidents that 
happen cither at Court or throughour the whole 
Empire, and which moſt deſerve to be deliver'd 
to Poſterity. . They compre the general Hiſtory 
of the Kingdom : they are alwaysat their Studies, 
and write Books upon ſeveral Subjefts. They 
are properly the King's Learned People, who fre- 
quently ditcourſes with them upon ſeveral Scien- 
ces, and makes choice of ſeveral of them ro be his 
Colao, or Counſellors, or for his other Tribunals : 
and generally he commits to their care the Execu- 
tion of all aftairs that require Secrecy and Fidelity. 
In hort, this Tribunal is a Royal Academy, or as 
| ſo ſay, a Royal Magazine furniſh d with 
Men of Wit and Learning always ready to ſerve 
the State, and the Emperour. They that belong 
to the firſt Tribunal are of the third order of 
Mandarins: they of the ſecond , of the fourth 
Order ; and they that belong to the other three, 
are of the fifth Order. Yer though they are of 
thoſe inferiour Orders, nevertheleſs they are very 
much eſteem'd, reſpeted and dreaded. 

The Tribunal call'd Gre Thu Kien, 1s as it were 
the Royal School or Univerſity of the whole Em- 
pre, and it has two ſorts of Employments: The 
firſt is that when the King makes any Sacrifice to 
the Heaven, the Earth, the Sun or Moon, or to 
any one of his Subjetts deceas'd, to recompence 
his great Services, the Mandarins of this Tribunal 
preſent the Wine, which is done with a great deal 
of ceremony. Their next buſineſs is to take care 
of all the Licentiates and Undergraduates of the 
Kingdom, and of all the Students, to whom for 
lome particular reaſon the King is pleas'd to con- 
fer Titles and Dignitics which equal chem in ſ-me 
meafure with the Barchelour Graduates. Theſe 
| Students 
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Students are of eight forts. The firſt are call 
Cum Sem, who being Batchellors of Art and lear. 
ned, are of an age not to be examin'd, or why 
having been examin'd had not the good fortune t, 
come off with applauſe, and therefore to make 
them amends the King gives them a Penſion a; 
long as they live. The ſecond, call'd ue Sm 
are the Sons of great Mandarins, upon whom, by 
reaſon of the eminent Services of their Parents the 
King confers employments, without ſuffering them 
to undergo the rigour of Examinations. The third 
fort call'd Ngen Sem, are certain Students whom 
the King makes Mandarins at his coming to the 
Crown , or upon the Birth or Marriage o@the 
Prince his eldeſt Son. The fourth is call'd Cum 
Sem, are Students upon whom the King beſtow: 
his Favours, and advances thenrto Dignities by 
reaſon of their great perſonal merits, or the great 
Services of their Anceſtours. The fifth ſort, calld 
Kien Sem , comprehends all thoſe who having 
been Batchellors for ſome time , and after their 
Examinations not being able ro merit the degree 
of Licentiates, or elſe fearing to loſe their degree 
of Batchelour, give the King a Sum of Money , 
for which he grants them the Title of Km Sem, Il © 
which confirms them for ever into their Batche- I at 
lour's degree , and makes them capable of being d 
eletted Mandarins, The ſixth is compos'd of Stu- n 
dents that learn foreign Languages, that they may W£ FE 
be able to interpret when Strangers come to þ 
Court. To whom the King for their incourage- 7 
ment gives this Title with Revenues proportiona- r 
ble, and after they have ſerved for ſome years, n 
they may be made Mandarins without any Exa- x 
mination. - The ſeventh conſiſts of the Sons of fi 
great Lords, who in this Tribunal learn Vertue, 
| Civility, 
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Cviity, and the Liberal Sciences, and when they 
xe of age to be Mandarins, the King prefers them 
t6 ſome Employment or other. The eighth is 
accidental and of a peculiar ſort; for when the 
r has any Daughters that are call'd La- 
dies of the Palace or C»m Chu, and that he has an 
intention to marry them, he makes choice at Pe- 
kim of ſeveral young Lads, hopefull for their 
parts, handſome, and between fourteen and 1e- 
venteen years of age, whether they be the Sons of 
Mandarms, Tradeſmen or poor people. Out of 
theſe rhe Tribunal of Ceremomis chooſes the moſt 
accompliſh'd for Beauty and Wit, and preſents 
them ro the King, who culls out one that pleaſes 
him moſt and ſends the reſt back to their Parents, 
' If after he has given to every one a ſumm of Money 
| 8 anda piece of Silk. Bur as for choſe who are 
thus made choice of to be his Sons in Law, he ſets 
over them a Mandarin of the Tribunal of Cere- 
monies, and places him in that College to be in- 
ftructed. The Preſident of this College is of the 
fourth Order of Mandarins ;, and his Aſſeſſors, who 
are Repents in the College, are of the fifth 
Order. | 
The Mandarins that compoſe the Tribunal 
calkd 7z Cha Yuen are Controllers of the Courr, 
and of all the Empire. The Preſident is equal in 
dignity to the Prelident of the fix ſuperiour Tribu- 
nals, ſothat he is a Mandarin of the ſecond degree. 
His firſt Atteſſor is of the third : and his ſecond 
Aſlitanc of the fourth,and all the reſt of the Mands- 
7ns which are very numerous, and of great aurho- 
nity,are'of the ſeventh Order. Their employ - 
ment is ro take care both at Court and over all 
the'Empire, that the Laws and good Cuſtoms be 
ftritly obſerved, ad pur in execution, that the 
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Meandarins perform their. Functions juſtly and-try. 
ly; and that the people do their duties. They 
puniſh flight faults in their own Tribunals, and 
mform the King: of great offences. Every three 
years they makea general Viſitation, ſending four. 
reen Viſitors abroad, that is, one for every Pro. 
vince. So ſoon as the Viſitors enter the Province, 
| they are ſuperior to the Viceroys and other Mas. 
darins, as well the great as the petty ones, and 
they controul them with ſomuch majeſty, auth. 
rity and rigor, that the dread wherein the 
Mandarins ſtand of them has given occaſion to 
this uſual proverb among the Chine/es, Lao xu Kim 
wao, that 1s to ſay, The Rat has ſeen the Cat. Nor 
is it without reafen that they ſtand in ſo much 
" awe of them, in regard it is in their power to 
take away their Employments, and ruin their 
perſons The Viſitation being finiſh'd , they 
return to Court, generally. loaden with four or five 
hundred thouſand Crowns, more or leſs, which 
the 'Mardarins give them. For they that arc 
guilty will bleed very freely for fear they ſhould 
be accusd to the King. Others are more ſparing, 
but give however, to prevent the inventing of 
accuſations againſt them. Ar their return they 
divide their ſpoils, with the firſt Preſident and his 
Aſſiſtants, and after that give both them and the 
King an-accompr of their viſitation. Generally 
they never impeach any one of the Mandarm: but 
ſuch whoſe injuſtice and ryrannies are ſo publick, 
that it is impoſſible to conceal them; or ſuch who 
through their virtue or their poverty are not able 
to gratifie their avarice. This Viſitation: is calld 
Ta Chai, or the grear and General Viſitation. The 
ſecond Tribunal makes a fecond Tribunal every 


year,whichis call'd Chum Chai,or the middle —_ 
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Viſor. This Tribunal alſo ſends viſitors to nine 
Quarters of the Frontiers, on that ſide which is 
next the vaſt Walls that ſeparate China from Tar- 
tary. They ſend other Viſirors to the Salt Pits, 
which yield the King a great Revenue: and if 
the general Viſitors greatly enrich themſelves by 
their ſpoils and robberies of the Mandarins and 
people ; theſe larter commit much greater robbe- 
ries upon the Farmers , who diſtribute the Salr 
into the Provinces, and who are the Richeſt men 
in China, as being commonly worth four or five 
hundred thouſand Crowns a man. The third Vi- 
ſitation is call'd S:ao Chat or the Petty Viſit: this 
Viſitation is made every three months, by ſend- 
ing Viſitors frequently unknown and in diſguiſe, 
ſometimes to one Province or City, ſometimes ro 
another, that: he may be able togive true informa- 
tion againſt ſome Mandarin famous for his Tyran- © 
ny and Extortion. Beſides theſe Viſitations, this 
Tribunal ſends into every Province every 
three years, a Certain Viſitor calld Hio Twen , 
and toevery City another call d 7; Trio, to exa- 
mine the Batchelcurs of Art, and ſuppreſs the vi- 
olences, which confiding in their privileges, they 
act upon the people. Theſe have power to appre- 
bend, to condemn all ſuch Offenders to the 
Whip; and when they prove incorrigible, they 
degrade and puniſh them with an extraordinary 
ſeverity, Laſtly, this Tribunal ſends forth when- 
loever it is thought requiſite a Viſitor call'd Sis 
He to ſurvey the famous Canal, of which we have 
already ſpoken, and to take care of the Barks 
which are employ'd therein. By means of which 
Viſitation he reaps more honour and profit than 
all the other Viſitors, which this Viſitation ſends 


forth. 
The 
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The Judges of this Tribunal are lodg'd in x 
vaſt Palace, where they have under them five and 
rewenty inferiour Tribunals, divided into five claC. 
ſes, of which every one has five Tribunals, with 
five Preſidents, and many Aſeſſors and inferiour 
Officers. The hve of the firſt Claflis are call'd rr. 
chin Chayuen, or Viſitors of the five Qurters of 
Pe Kim. The firſt is the Viſitor of the South 
 Wallsand thatQuarrter of the City next adjoyning, 
The ſecond vihts the Walls on the North fide: 
the third, the Walls on the Eaſt, the fourth the 
Walls on the Weft ſide; and the fifth the Walls in 
the middle. The Authority of theſe Mandarin 
is very great, for they have power to try and 
puniſh the miſdemanours of the people and the 
Domeftick Servants of the Mandarins and great 
Lords. Burt if the Offender deſerve Death, 
Confiſcation of Eſtate or Baniſhment, then they 
fend him to the Criminal Tribunal. 

Thoſe of the Second Claſſis are call'd U Chin 
Pim Ma Su, or Grand Provoſts of the Five Quarters. 
Thoſe of the third Claſſis are call'd Tam quen; or 
inferior Provoſts of the five Quarters. The two 
latter Claſſes make it their buſineſs ro apprehend 
Theives and Robbers, Malefators; Gameſters, 
Vagabonds and the like; and to detain them in 
Priſon till they refign them to the Superiour 
Robbers. Ir is likewiſe their buſineſs to keep 
watch and ward inthe day time, togo the Rounds 
m the Night, and to ſet Sentinels to give notice 
when any fire happens in any houſe. The 
Captainsof the Watch are alſo ſubordinate to thelc 
twoClafles. For to every ten houſes there belongs 
a Captain calld Pai;and every Pai teu haveanother 
Captain call'd Swwm Kia, who is oblig'd to inform 
the Tribunal of what is done, in his D/ric#, con- 
irary 
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traty to'the Laws and good Cuſtoms of the City; 
when.any Strangers come to Town, or of any o- 
ther Novelty: He is alſo oblig'd to exhore the 
ſeveral private Families by ſinging witha loud voice 
at the beginning of every night a Song conſiſting 
of five verſes, containing the moſt neceſſary Pre- 
cepts of Morality in theſe words. 

Hiao xum, fu mu, Tſum Kim\cham xam, Ho mo 

Hian Li, Kiao t2u Sun. Mon tz0 vi. 

That is to ſay, Obey your Parents, reverence old 
Men, and your Superiours, live together in Unity, in- 
fruft your Children, and do no atts of Injuſtice. 

In perry Towns where there are no Mandarins, 
the care of this duty is committed to four or five 
of the honeſteſt old Men, call'd Lao ger, who 
have a Captain call'd Hiam yo, or 7; fam; This 
perſon alſo ſings the ſame Song every Night ; and 
the firſt and fifch of every month aſſembles the 
Inhabitants, and explains the meaning of thoſe 
Inftrutions by Similes and Examples. Of which 
I thought it not amiſs to relate ſome few to let the 

r ſee the vertuous diſpoſition, wit, and good 
government of this Nation. Obey your Parents 
a Lambs obey their -Ews, as they teach us by 
their extraordinary humility in kneeling when 
they ſuck, and ſubmitting to them exactly in ac- 
knowledgment of the nouriſhment which they 
receive from them. Reverence the Aged and-your 
Wperiours, in imitation of wild Geeſe, who by 
the Order which they obſerve in their flight, 
ſhew plainly the reſpe&t which is to be given ro 

aonty, - Live together in peace, in imitation of 
that Love and Unity which is obſerv'd among 

; for when any one of them has met with a 
good piece of Paſturage, he will not feed by him- 
KY, till he has call'd —_ the reſt of the Herd 
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to take rheir ſhare. Inftruft .your Children like 
that ancient Matvon call'd Tzep K;, who' being a 
Widow;every day whipp'd the onely Son that the 
had rill ſhe dil] him of all his evil inclinations, 
ſarhat ac'length being renown'd for his knowledge 
and his 'vertues he came to be Chuam Yi wen, Or Chief 
of the Doctours - of the Empire , and afterwards 
for his Vercue and Heroick Aftions was advincd 
to be Co Lao, or Chief.Minifter of State to the 
Emperour. Commit noacts of Injuſtice, like that 
fame wicked and diſobedient Hew c;, who out of 
his extraordinary Ingratitude, deſigning to kill his 
Father in Law that reprov'd him for his Miſde- 
rieaniours, killd his own Mother unexpectedly, 
whoſe Indulgence had been the Perdition of her 
Son, by: ſupplying him with Money, which he 
C ifnt_all manner of debauchery ; and by con: 
cealing the early lewdneſs of his Life. But Hee 
ven'to make 'hun an Example to all as wicked as 
himſelf, and -co deter others, cruſh'd him to the 
Earth, and cleft him in ſunder with a Thunder- 

bolt. | 

. The Tribunal cail'd Fu Hio, is a mixt Tribunal, 
Which takes care of Batchelours of Arts, and Mi 
keary Probationers. Two Preſidents belong toll, 
of which the one has the overſighr of the ff, the 
other of the /atter, Theſe exerciſe themſeives iN 
making Diſcourſes upon the means of preſcr- 
ving the Eftate ' and governing the People. 
The other diſcourſe of Warlike Diſcipiine , 
when to give Battel, how to atrack and defend 
Fortified places, and : other matters of the fame 
nature. The Mandarins of this Tribunal who 
are Uſpersd over all-che Provinces and Cit, 
an them frequent occaſions to exerciſe their with 
pon theſe Subjefts ; and thoſe Mandarins m_ 
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ſpefted by thoſe Batchelours and Probationers, 
rather: as Profeffors than Magiſtrates. The two 
Preſidents which reſide at Court 'are Doctours 
both, the one of Civil Learning, the other in Mi- 
feary Diſciplme: The other Officers are ſuch our 
of whoſe number rhe King makes Mandarin; our 
of his mecr Grace and Favour, or by reaſon of the 
Merits of their Anceſtours. 

The Tribunal calld Co Tao, or Co L4, is that 
of the Inſpecters or : Overſeers, of which we 
have already ſpoken, which are divided into fix 
Claſſes, like the fix ſuperiour Tribunals, from 
whence they take their name and diſtinftion. For 
example ; the firſt is calPd Lz Co, or Inſpetters of 
the ſuperiour Tribunal of the Mandarms. The 
ſecond, Hu Co, or Inſpecters of the ſuperiour 
Tribunal of the Exchequer; and ſo of the reſt. 
Every Claſlis is compos'd of ſeveral Mandarins all 
of the ſeventh Order, and all equal, fo that there 
Is not one, no, not ſo much as he thar keeps the 
Seal of the Tribunal,who has any ſuperiority over 
the reſt of bis Brethren. Their buſineſs is to repre- 
bend the King himſelf for any miſcarriages of his 
Government : and there are fome fo reſolute and 
undaunted that they will rather cxpoſe themſelves 
to Death and Baniſhment than forbear when they 
have Truth on their fide, which they will tell him 
ſometimes to his face, and fomerimes in writing 
without any mincing of the matter. And of his 
freedom as we meer at preſent with ſeveral exam- 
pies, ſo 1s there a far greater number ro be ſcenin 
the Chineſe Hiftories. Many times alſo it happens 
that the Kings will amend their defects, and mag- 
nificently reward thoſe that have been fo liberal of 
their Reproofs. They are alfo entrufted to inſpect 
the Diforders of the fix ſuperiour Tribunals, and 
P 3 *Q 
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to inform/the King by private Memorials, The 
King likewiſe makes choice of the Mandarin; of 
this Tribunal for the execution of ſeveral Orders 
of Importance. that require Secrecy. And every 
year he culls out three ro Le Viſitors. The firſt 
of which is call'd Siun Cim, who viſits all the Mer- 
chants of the Court, or. .in the City of Pe Kim, 
and takes notice of all Merchandize that is either 
lophiſticaced or prohibited. The ſecond is call'd 
Sium Cam, who vilits the . Burners of the King's 
Lime. The third, who is caild Sim xi nim ym, 
is /preſent at all the General Muſters. . The Mar- 
darins of this Tribunal: are only of the ſeventh 
Order , however their Authority and Power is 
very large. 

The Tribunal, call'd Him gi /u, conſiſts of ſe- ti 
veral Mandarins, all Doctours, ali equal, and al! tt 
of the ſeventh Order, like thoſe of the preceding c 
Tribunal. Their Employment is to be ſent abroad, j 
either as Envoys or Embaſladours , either to di- re 
{tant parts of the Empire or to Foreign States. As 1 
when the King ſends them to carry Titles of Ho- 
nour to the Mother or Wife of a Mandarin lain 
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in the Wars; or after he has done the King and C 
Kingdom eminent Service in the diſcharge of his c: 
Employment. Or when the Emperour is pleasd p 
to confer or confirm the Title of King to the Prince P 
of Corea, or any other - neighbouring Sovereign. t 
Theſe Embaſſies are very honourable , and ſome- d 
times no leſs gainfull, t: 

The Tribunal of 7a: 1; /u, :. e. of Supream Rea- P 
ſon and Juſtice, is ſo call'd, becauſe they are entru- d 
ſted to examine all doubrfull and intricate Caules, 0 
and to confirm or annihilate,che Sentences of 0- f 
ther Tribunals, eſpecially in reference to Crimes F 
that concern the Eſtates, rhe Honour and Life of i 


che. 
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che King's Subjefts. The Preſident of this Tribur 
nal is of the third Order : his two Lateral Judges 
or Aſſeſſors, of the' fourth ; and the other inferiour 
Mandarins, of which there are a great number, 
of the fifth and ſixth. When the Tribunal of 
Crimes condemns to death any perſon of Quality 
or other perſon of mean condition, and that the 
King finds the reaſon of the Sentence dubious, he 
refers it always to San fa /u, which is, as it were 
bis Council of Conſcience. "Then three Tribunals 
aſſemble together, the Taz /: /#, the Tu i yuer, or 

the ſuperiour Tribunal of Viſitors, and the Tribu- 
nal of Crimes. All theſe together re examine the 

Proceſs in the preſence of the Accuſers and the 

Party accuſed, and many times revoke the Sen- 

tence. For that the Proſecutor not having gain'd 

th> Tribunal of Crimes, nor having Money nor 

cunning enough to corrupt the other two, they 

judge according to Reaſon and Juſtice, and gene- 

rally the King confirms the Deciſion of thoſe three 

Tribunals. 

The Tribunal Tum chim /u, takes care to have 
the King's Orders and Commands proclainrd at 
Qburt, and diligently ro inform themſelves of the 
clamities, oppreſſions and neceſſities of rhe Peo- 
ple, and exactly and-privately to inform the Em- 
perour. They are likewiſe entruſted to ſend to 
the King, or elſe to bury in ſilence, as they ſhall 
deem moſt proper, all the Memoria!s of the Vii- 
try Mandarins, and the Letters of the fourteen 
Provinces of the Veteran Mandarins, who are 
liſpensd with from all manner of Employrments ; 
of the People, Souldiers, and Strangers that come 
rom Foreign Countries. The Mandarins of the 
Province of Pekim prefent their Memorials imme- 
lately to the King himſe!f, never taking notice of 


L 
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- this Tribunal ; the' Preſident of which is of the 
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third Order of Mandarins ; his firſt Aſſeſſor of the 
fourth, his ſecond Aſſeſſor of the fifth, and the 
reſt of the inferiour Mandarins of the ſixth and fe. 
venth Order. 

The Tribunal Tai cham /u, is as it were an 
Aſociate and Aſſiſtant to the ſupream Tribunal of 
Ceremonies. The Preſident is of the third Order, 
his Aſﬀeſiors of the fourth, and the reſt of the 
Manadarins, of which there are a great number, of 
the fifth and ſixth Orders. They take particular 
care of the King's Muiick and Sacrifices: and in 
regard theſe Sacrifices are perform'd in the Tem- 
ples dedicated to the Heavens, the Earth, the 
Sun and Moon, to Rivers and Mountains : this 
Tribunal takes care of all. thoſe Piles, which are 
very vaſt and magnificent : They alſo take care 
of the married Bonzes, who are generally Alchy- 
miſts and Fortune-tellers. Two of thele Mana: 
74ns are appointed to give orders for the Reception 
and Lodging of Strangers that come to Court. 
Laſtly , they have the overſight of the pubict 
Courreſans, of the places of their Habitation, and 
of thoſe that govern and dire them in their in{z 
mous Trade. The Chineſes, to ſhew their aver 
on to thoſe miſerable Creatures call them / m2 ?!, 
that is to fay, Men that have utterly bury'd 1 
oblivion eight Vertues, viz. Obedience to thel 
Fathers and Mothers, Affection for their Brethicn 
and other Kindred, Fidelity toward their Prince, 
Sincerity , Honeſty, Juſtice , Modeſty, Chaſtity, 

and all manner of laudable Sciences and Cuſtoms 
This is the ſignification of thoſe two words, whict 
the Chineſes mark with only two letters, by whici 
It is eafie to ſee the Force of their Language, 
the eſteem which they hare for Vertue, thove! 
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for the moſt part they follow their own deprav'd 
Icinaos ta carry them headlong into vice. 
The Tribunal 2a» /o ſ, or of the Royal Inns, 


takes care for, the proviſion of Wine, Cartel, and 


all other things neceſſary for the King's Sacrifices, 


Banquets, and for the entertainment of ſuch as 
are treated at the King's charges whether Chineſes 
or Foreigners. This Tribunal is an Aſſociate ro 
that of the Ceremonies. The Preſident is of the 
third Order ; his Aſſiſtants, one of the fourth, 
the other of the fifth, and all the reſt of the Mzn- 
darms, which are very numerous, of che ſeventh 
Ocder. 

The Mandarins of the Tribunal Tai po /#, are 
of the ſame Orders with thoſe before mention'd. 
Their buſineſs it is to take care of the Horſes, as 
well for the King's ſervice, as for the Wars. To 
which purpoſe they ſend their Agents and their 
Meſſengers to buy up ſuch numbers as are neceſ- 
fary, which they ſend afterwardsto the Tribunal 
of War, to which this Tribunal is an Aſliſtant , 
who diſtributes them to the Commanders, and in- 
to the Fortreſſes of the Frontiers. During the 
Government of the Chineſes, thoſe Horſes were all 
bought up in the ſeveral Provinces; but now, the 
Weſtern Tarters bring them to the Court : and 
the Emperour buys every year ſeventy thouſand, 
beſides what the great Lords, the Commanders, 


\ the Souldiers, the learned Mandarins and the peo- 


ple buy, which amount to double or treble the 
number. By which a man may judge of the vaſt 
number of Horſes at the Court, which I dare 
not preſume to mention, for fear it ſhould be 
thought incredible. 

Km Tien Kien is the Tribunal of the Mathema- 
ticks. The Preſident of which is of the fifth Or- 
P 4 der ; 
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der; his two Aſſeſſors of the ſixth, and the ref or 
the Mandarins of the ſeventh and eighth. They 
apply themſelves to Aſtronomy ; and it is their 
bulineſs co give the King notice of the time ang 
Day of the Eclipſes of the Sun and Moon, ang 
whether total or in part ; of which the Emperour 
ſends word to all the Tribunals of the Provincg, 
by the grand Tribunal of Ceremonies, to the end 
they may prepare themſelves for the performance 
ofthe uſual Ceremonies which conſitt in their bea- 
ting of Drums during the Eclipſe , the Mandarin; 
kneeling all the while, and fixing their eyes upon 
the Skie with a moſt awfull reverence. This 
Tribunal alſo compoſes the Kalendar, which is 
printed every year and diſtributed over all the 
Empire; neither 1s it lawfull to make any other, 
which is a thing forbidden under the forfciture of 
life. 

The Tribunal calld Tai Y Yuen, or the Tribu- 
nal of Phyſick, 1s compos'd of the Kings, Queens 
and Prince's Phyſicians. They alfo take care of 
all others whom the King our of his eſpecial grace 
and favour orders them to viſit , and prepare the 
Medicins themſelves. The Mandarins of this are 
of the ſame order as are thoſe of the preceding - 
Tribunal, and both belong to the Grand Tribunal 
of Ceremonies. 

The. Tribunal Hum Lu Su, ſupplies the Othce 
of Groom Porter, and Maſter of the Ceremonies, 
which areobſervd when the King gives audience, 
or when he comes into the Royal Hall to receive 
the Homages of the Grandees and Mander:n:. 
This Tribunal is an aſſiſtant ro that of the Cere- 
monies ; the” Preſident being of the fourth Oruer; 
the Aſſeſſors of the fifth and ſixth, and the reſt of 
the Mandarin: of the ſeventh and eighth, BY 
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"The Tribunal call'd Xam len Yuen takes care of 

the Gardens, Orchards, and Parks; as alſo of the 
breeding of the Catrel, Sheep, Pigs, Wild Ducks, 
Fowl, and all forts of Creatures which are made 
uſe of in the Royal Sacrifices, Feaſts, and Royal 
Inns. Ic is under the Juriſdiction of the Tribunal 
of Ceremonies, and the Mandarim:s are of the fame 
Order with thoſe of the Tribunals of the Mathe- 
maticks and Ph y ſick. 

The Tribunal Xam pas /u, lodges in the Palace 
Royal, It takes care of the Emperour's Seal, 
which is made of a moſt excellent and precious 
Stone, as the ſignification of the two Syllables 
Xam peo denotes. It js ſquare, and almoſt a 
hands breadth in Diameter. When any Tribunal 
hasan occaſion to make uſe of it, this Tribunal is 
oblig'd to give notice to the King, and after it has 


. been made uſe of and is lock'd up again, they are 


bound to give the King notice of that too. , They 
are entruſted to have ready at all times the Seals 
of all the Tribunals of the Court and Empire, and 
to order what Letters and Marks are to be grav'd 
upon them, when the King confers any new Title 
or any Employment upon any perſon, or when 
upon ſome reaſon of State he is pleas'd to change 
the Seals. When the Grand Tribunal of Manda- 
rins has any occaſion to confer Commands and 
ive Diſpatches to the Mandarins of the Court or 

rovinces, they ſend for them to this Tribunal 
aſter they have obtain'd leave of the Emperour. 
The Preſident of this Court has but oge Aſeſlor, 
but they are both Doftours and of the fifth Order. 


The reſt are of the number of thoſe that have 


made Mandarins out of Favour, and arc 
onely of the ſeventh or eighth Order. 


The Tribunal call'd Xn ; gues, or of the Royal 
Guard, 
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Guard, is compos'd of ſeveral hundreds of Milira. 
ry Mandarin: divided into four Clafſe's. They of 
y £ firſt Claſſis are of the ſecond Order of Manz. 
 xins ; thoſe of the ſecond, of the third ; they of 
the third are of the fourth ; and thoſe of the 
fourth Claſlis, are of the fifth Order. Their Em. 
ay is to guard the Perſon of the King when 
e goes ont of his Palace, or gives Audience to the 
Grandees and Mandarins: and upon this Tribunal 
it isthathe relies for the apprehending and arreſting 
of Perſons conſiderable for their Birth or Dignity. 
They are generally the Sons of great Mandarin, 
Brothers, or otherwiſe of kin to the Queen, or 
Sons or Nephews of the King's Sons; or Sons 
or Nephews of the Mandarins , Who hare 
perform d great Services; in conſideration of which 
the King beftows that Favour vpon them. They 
are never advanc to other Tribunals like thereſ 
of the Mandarins, who change continually from 
one Tribunal to another, However, they are 
preferr'd in their own Tribunal, and frequently 
. ro the dignity of Xam *#u, which is the Title of the 
Preſidents of the fix ſuperiour Tribunals ; and ma- 
ny times to the dignity of Colao, or-Counſellorsof 
State. They are greatly feared and.reſpetted by 
reaſon of their Employments, and their Nobility, 
and for that they are always near the Perſon of 
the King. And though they are Military Mar 
darins they are exempt from the JuriſdiCtion of the 
Pim pu, or ſupream Tribunal of Arms, as bells 
onely ſubjKt ro the King 
To this Tribunal belong two inferiour Tribunals 
that abide in particular paces. The firſt is calld 
Nan Chin, or the Watch Tower of the South. 
The ſecond Pe chin, or Watch Tower of the No! th, 


The Preſideats of theſe two Tribunals are of - 
fitt 
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fifth Ocder; and The inferiour Mandarins, which 
ate very numerous, are all of the ſeventh Order. 
The Employment of the Manderins of the firſt 
Tribunal is to attend thoſe who are ſent to appre- 


-hend any great Lords, and of the ſecond to re- 


ceive and guard the Priſoners white in cuſtody, till 
they are releas'd by the King's Order, or deli- 
yerd over to the Tribunal of Crimes. 

The two 'Tribunals call'd Xui que-ſu, are pro- 
perly Directors of the Audits of the Tolls, which 
all things pay that are brought to Pekim, and ſold 
in the City. The firſt, which is the more conſj- 
derable, takes care to ſet Guards at all the Gates 


of the City, 'to prevent the bringing in #6 


Goods, unleſs they be firſt regiſter'd and © 
duties demanded. The ſecond receives the Uuties 
of all things that are boughr and ſold in the City, 
as Slaves, Horſes, Camels, Cattel, &c. The Pre- 
ſidents of theſe Tribunals are of the ſeventh. Or- 
der, and the inferiour Mandarins of the eighth 
and ninth. Theſe two Tribunals belong to the 
grand Tribunal of the Exchequer. 

Tupu, isas it were the Tribunal of the ordinary 
Judge of the King's Houſhold: their Employment 
is twofold : the grſt is to arreſt Robbers and Ma- 
lefattors, and to make 'out their Procelles ; an 
then if they happen to be quitted they reica'c 
them ; if they are thought worthy of death, they 
deliver them over to the Tribunal of Crimes.. As 
for Cut-purſes, for the firſt Offence they brand 
them upon the left Arm with a red hot Iron : for 
the ſecond Offence, upon the right Arm ; and 
for the third they deliver the Ottenders over to 
the Tribunal of Crimes. Their next Emp.ov- 
ment is to arreſt Fugitive Slaves . which they 
firſt cauſe to be puniſh'd with a hundred laſhes of 
a Wop, 
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a Whip, and then to be reſtor'd to their Maſters 
But of late years they are mark'd upon the leſ 
Check, with two Tartar and two Chineſe Charac- 
ters. But a Chineſe Mandarin, by a Memorial 
beſought the King to conſider that the puniſhmen: 
was too rigorous for a crime that was rather the 
effect of deſire of Liberty, ſo naturalgo all Man. 
kind , than any act of. a wicked inclination 
and that it was a thingno way becoming the City 
of his Majeſtie's Reſidence, to beho'd the Streets 
ſo full of thoſe deformed objects of cruelty, 


Which counſel being approv'd by the King he or- 
derd for the future that the Letters ſhould þe 


branded upon the left Arm. The Preſident of 
thi ribunal is of the ſecond Order ; his Aſſiſtants 
are the third, and the reſt of the Mandarin are 


of rhe ſeventh and eighth. To this Tribunal 
there belongs a great number of Catch-poles and 
Thief takers, who with an induſtry and cunning 
more than ordinary, diſcover and apprehend al] 
manner of Thieves, Robbers and Runaway Slaves. 

The Tribunal calld F# yn, is that of the two 
Governours of the City of Xun tien Fu, or Pekin ; 
but the firſt name 1s Not in uſe , becauſe Pekim 
ſignifies properly the Court of the, North. Theſe 

overnours are. above all the other Governours 
of all the Cities of the Empire, and of the third 
Order of Mandarins, and their Aﬀellors of the 
fourth. The firſt has the overſight of all the Stu- 
dents, and.all the Men of Learning who are not 
vet Mandarins. The ſecond takes care ro in{iruct 
the peopic, and to exhort them to live in peace 
and union, and to inform themſelves of rheir man- 
ner of living, to puniſh thoſe that introduce No- 
velties 2nd Diſorders, to cheriſh labour and indu- 
ſtry, to adminiſter Juſtice equally co all men, to 
{pare 
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ſoars the people in the publick Works, to know 
0; cr of the Families and perſons in the Ci- 
w,7to watch day and night in redreſſing the mi- 
ſeries of the people, to defend them againſt the 
wealthy and potent, to comfort and eaſe the poor 
and afflicted, to recompence the vertuous, relieve 
the innocent and puniſh the guilty : and laſtly to 
prepare the place and all things neceſſary for the 
publick Sacrifices. . Such Functions as theſe are 
cafe demonſtrations, that it is not wichourt reaſon 
that the Chine/es call the Governours of Cities Fs 
me, that is to ſay, the Father and Mother of the 
People. 

There are yet two Tribunals more call'd 7; 
Him Hien, and Yon Pin Hien, whoſe employment 
s the ſame with that of the Tribunal of the Go- 
rernours of the City upon which they depend, 
and are as it were the Ofhcers belonging to ir. 
They are two, becauſe that Pe Kim 1s divided into 
two Cities, according fo the Cuſtome of the En- 
pre, where the Cities are ſaid to be double or ſin- 
gle, according to the largeneſs.and extent of their 
Terricory. The Preſidents of theſe Tribunals in 
Lies where the Court is kept are of the ſixth or- 
der; and in the Cities of the Provinces, of the ſe- 
vench order; and the four inferiour Mandarin: are 
of the ſeventh, eighth and ninth order. 

Tjum Gin Fu, is the Tribunal of the Grandees, 
that. deſcend from Father to Son, of the Royal 
Family. The Preſident is one of thoſe that enjoy 
tne Title of King, and is always a perſon venera- 
ble for his Age and his Vertues. He is of none of 
the nine orders, becauſe his dignity advances him 
above all ths orders of the Mandarins. His Aſſet 
ors.alfo are always 2 dignifi'd Lords of the Royal 

, Who are of no Order for the ſame —_ 


. 
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All theſe officers take care to diſtribute the Pen. 
fions which are paid to the Kings kindred of the 
Male Line; who whether they be great Lords 
or poor, and art leaſt fifteen or ſixteen Generari. 
ons diſtant in Bloud, have nevertheleſs ſome Pen- 
lion, all of them more or leſs according to their 
dignities and proximity of Alliance. They have 
all the privilege to paint their houtes and 
their furniture with red. But in regard the 
preceding family had reign'd for rwo hundred 
venty ſeven years, the deſcendents from ir were 
mulriply'd to that degree and ſpread to ſuch a di- 
ſtance from the ſource of the Pedigree, and their 
divided revenues conſequently ſo ſmall that ſeve- 
ral of them were reduc'd to follow trades for their 
ſ{ubſiſtance. So that when I enter'd firſt into the 
Empire, I mer with one in the Capital of the 
Province of K:iam $!, that was a common Porter, 
and to diſtinguiſh himſelf from the reſt of his 
Companions, carried the inſtruments of his pro 
feſſion, at his back, very bright, and varniſhd 
over with red. There were an infinite number df 
them, in the reign of rhe preceding Family, di 
persd all over the Empire, who abuſing the pri 
vileges of their Birth commirred a rhoufand infolen- 
ces, and - extortions upon the poor people: but 
they have been all fince utterly extirpared toge 
ther with the Family from whence they deſcended. 
Ar preſent, the Kindred of the King of Tarts) 
that now reigns are all great Lords, and live 2 
Court: but if their Dominion long endures, 
they will multiply, and their numbers become 
no leſs burrhenſome than the former. This Tri 
bunal is alſo enrruſted to determine all Differen 
ces, and procelies as well civil as criminal-berw&l 
the Princes of the Bloud, to give ſentonce accoſ6 
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ing to the penalties which they deſerve, and to 


arder execution, after they have firſt inform'd the 


King of their proceedings. 

Hoam cn is the Tribunal of the King's Female 
Kindred which are of two forts. The firſt are 
they who deſcend from the King's Daughrers, 
married to young Gentlemen call'd and choſen for 
thoſe matches, and are call'd 7u ma. Theſe ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of China, are nor lookt up- 
on as Princes of the Bloud, nor as the King's Kin- 


dred, nor have they any. Right of ſucceſſion to 


the Crown, though they ſhould have ſeveral 
heirs males; which cuſtom is alſo obſerv'd among 
the people. For in Chinz to marry a Daughter 


s to exclude her for ever from her Fathers Fami-_ 
ly, and graft her into the Family of her Husband;/ 


whoſe Sir Name ſhe aſſumes at the ſame time-in- 
ſtead of her own. Thence it comes to pals, that 
the Chineſes, when they would fay that a Maid is 
ally'd to the Family of her Husband, never make 
uſe of the word Ki, to goe, but of the word 
Lees, to return: asmuch as to ſay, ſhe is not gon, 
but is return'd to her Family. Thus they explain 
themſelves alſo when they ſpeak of the dead : 
for they do not ſay, ſuch a one 1s dead ; but ſuch 
a one is returned to the earth. By the ſame rea- 
lon, when a Grandfather ſpeaks of the Children 
of his Son, he calls them barely Sun Su, my 
Grand Children: bur when he ſpeaks of his 
Daughters Children, he calls them Yaz Sun Sw, 
my Grand Children without : for they look upon 
them to be of the Son in Laws Family. 

The ſecond ſort of the King's Kindred by the 
Female ſide, are the Fathers, Brothers, Uncles 
and ather Kindred of the Queen, the King's Sons 


in Law, their Fathers, Brothers, Uncles, _ 0- 
ther 
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ther Kindred. Out of theſe two ſorts the Kin 

makes choice of ſome of "the moſt conſiderable tr 
compoſe this Tribunal and to act the ſame thing 
as the Officers of the Tribunal of che Royal Bloud 
They ditfer onely in this, that the latter are of 
none of the nine Orders, the former are Man;. 
rins of the firſt and ſecond Order. Though they 
efteem much more honourable the Titles of Hoay 
Cin, and FwwMa, or the King's Kindred, than that 
of Mandarin, though of the firſt order: But this 
cond ſort of Kindred was alſo extirpated by the 
Tartars with the preceding Family. Thus far 
concerning the Tribunals of the Mandarin: and 
of the Government of the. Court. We are now 
to give a ſhort accompt of the Tribunals of the 
Provinces. | 


Notes upon the fourteenth Chapter. 


He cauſeth a choice to be made at Pe Kim of 
ſeveral young Gentlemen, &c. , 


Here we are to obſer, 

Pag. 221. that in this place the Authour onely 
ſpeaks of what was prattis'd in the 

time of the Chineſe Emperours, for 

the Tartar Emperours have alter'd this Cuſtame, and 
never marry their Daughters but to Kings, Princes or 
Great Lords, as air Authour himſelf acknowledges a 


little lower. 
4 
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CHAP. XY; 


if T2? every. one of the fifteen Provinces there be” 
longs a ſupream Tribunal, which has the 
y I overſight of all che reſt. The Preſident bears the 
m Titles of Tu Tam, Kiun Muen, Tu Yiten, Siun Fu, 
rt WF with ſeveral other names, which all ſignifie no 
more- than Governour of a Province or Viceroy, 
with us. Theſe Prefidents are of the firſt, ſecond 
or third order, according as the King is pleas'd to 
regulate them, when he ſends them into the Pro- 
rinces. They are intruked with the whole Go- 
vernment, as well in times of Peace as in War, 
and with the command of the People and Souldi- 
ers as well in civil as criminal matters. They 
give notice to the King and the ſix ſuperiour Tri- 
bunals of all matrers of importance. ' On the 0- 
ther ſide all the Kings orders, and diſpatches with 
thoſeofthe Superiour Tribunals are diredted to this 
Tribunal, and all the Mandarins of the Province 
ae bound to repair to this Tribunal ih all affairs 
of moment. There are other Viceroys, that go- 
erg two, three or four Provinces, and are call'd 
Tium To, as Leam Luam Tſum To, or Viceroy of 
the Provinces, of Zuam Tum and Luam Si. Luam 
Tum fignities the Province extended toward the 
it, -and Lua /i, the Province extended toward 
the Weſt. There are other ſuch like Vicetoys in 
Ching aSin the Provinces bordering upon Tartary, 
and other places of importance. And beſides the 
Viceroy there is in every Province a Viſiter call'd 
Nzan Tai, or Ngan Yuen, of which we have ſp6-. 
ken formerly. Laſtly, there is a third conſidera- 


| ds Officer catlld 7/um pim, who commands = 
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the Forces of the Province, and is of the firſt Ox. 

der of Mandarins. Theſe three ſupream Pref. 

dents of the Tribunals of the Provinces have un. 

der them ſeveral inferiour Mandarins, who aſi 

chem in the diſpatch of buſineſs ; and though theſe 

three Tribunals general have their Palaces in the 

Capiral City, nevertheleſs they are not always 

reſident there, but keep their Circuits from place 
to place as buſineſs requires. But for the particu- 
lar Tribunals of the Capital Cities they are thel 
that follow. 

Every Capital City has two Tribunals, inwhich 
properly conſiſts the whole Government of the 
Province ; the one for Civil the other for crimi- 
nal affairs. The firſt is call'd Pu chim ſu, the Pre- 
ſident of which is a Mandarin of the firſt degree of 
the ſecond Order. The Palace belonging to this 
Tribunal, like thoſe at the Court, contains on 
both ſides, two .other Tribunals, which are not 
inferiour but Aſſiſtants to the firſt Tribunal. That 
on the left hand is the moſt conſiderable and is 
call'd Tſan chim : having two Preſidents, both f 
the ſecond degree of the third Order. Theother 
on the right hand is call'd 7a» y; the Preſidents 
of which are both equal, and of the ſecond degree 
of the fourth Order. To all theſe threes Tribu- 
nals belong a great number of inferiour Mandar, 
call'd Xeu len quen, whoſe buſineſs it is to decide 
all Civil matters, and to pay and receive all thc 
Revenues of the Province. 

The Criminal Tribunal is call'd Ng+an cb /#, 
and the Preſident who is of the third Order 1 
no Aſſeſſors, but two Clafſes of Mandarins under 
him.. Thoſe of the firſt Claffis, who are call! 
To ſu, are of the fourth Order. They of the ic 


cond Claſſts, who are call'd Cier /a, are w_ 


as 
% 
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kh Order 7 and the Mardarirs of theſe two ClaCl. 
n ſes are call'd-7ao 1;, or Tas t/un. Theſe Tao /: 
n. WM arethe Viſiters of all the Quarters of the Province 
M? in which they have their Tribunals, Someof them 
eſo take care of rhe Poſt Horſes, the Roval Inns, and 
he the King's Barks, ſo far as their Juriſdiction rea- 
ys hes, and are call'd Ne chuen 149. Others thatare 
ce calld Pim pz rao, are intruſted to infpect the ſeve- 
u- ral Troops and Companies of the Province; others 
Jo todrainthe Lands and level the Highways, who 
are call'd 7w72 tzen tao. This Tribunal has power 


< to puniſh Criminals by baniſhment, as al!'o by 
” confiſcation of Goods and lois of Lite. And if 
W- there be no Viſiter in the Province, ic has an eye 
e- over all the other Mandarins, and gives notice to 
of Y the King of what paſſes in the Province, when 
Is buſineſs requires their information. In a word, 
N theſe two Tribunals do the Office of the fix ſu- 
ot MF - pream Tribunals of the Court, and are asit were 
at their Subſtitutes. 

| Every Province is divided into Diſtricts, and 
of to every Diſtritt belongs a Mandarin call'd Tao rt, 
er who is as it were a Viſiter, or Inſpe::er into the 
t5 manners and behaviour of rhe Officers within his 
ee Juriſdiction. He takes care to ſolicit the Gover- 
U- nours of the Towns and Citics to make quick 
1, payments of their duries to the King There are 
le ome alſo that take no leſs care of the Rivers and 
K va Coaſts in their Quarters. They that look at: 


&r the Rivers are call'd Ho tc, and the Survey- 


a, ors of the Sea Coaſts Ha: tao. All thele 4 1anda- 
Is 71s belong to the Tribunal of Infpecters or Orver- 
"1 feers call'd Co tao, of which we have already tpoken. 
d All the Cities of the firit rank wherher Capital 
- Of no, have a Tribunal where the Governour of 
i the City or Territory preſides, who 1s a Mandarm 
n Q. + bf 
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of the fourth Order, and is call'd Ch; fv. Heh 
three Aſſeſſors, the firſt call'd Tum chi, the ſecond 
Tum puon, and the third Chui Quen, who are of 
the ſixth and ſeventh Order. They are alfocallg 
ſecond, third and tourth Lord, of the {econd, third 
or fourth Chair, or of the ſecond, third or fourth 
City ; in regard the Prelidentis call'd the firſt Lord, 
the firſt Chair, and the hrſt City. 

There are four other interiour Mandaring 
call'd Kim lie chu ſu, Chao mo, and Kim kiao, which 
are onely of the ſeventh, eighth or ninth Order, 
The Imployment of chis'I Tribunal is the ſame with 
that of the Governour of Fe Kim, All the Ciries 
of the Empire are provided with ſuch Mandarin; 
as theſe. Bur if it be a place of great trade, or 
that the Territory be of a large extent, then the 
number of theſe Mandarims is doubld. 

The Cities of the ſecond rank call'd Che are of 
two ſorts. Thoſe of the firſt fort are lubjett to 
the Capita's onely, as the Cities of the firſt Rank, 
and have Cities which depend upon them. Thoſe 
of the ſecond fort are ſubject to the Cities of the 


firſt Order, whether they have Cities depending + 


upon them or no. The Preſident of thele Cities 1s 
call'd Chichen. He is of the ſecond degree of the fifth 
Order, and has two Aſſeſſors; of which the firſt is 
call'd Cheu rum, and the ſecond Che poor, who are 
of the ſecond degree of the fixth and ſecond Order, 
He has under him alſo a third Mandarin call'd Li 
m0, of theſecond degree of the ninth Order. I he 
people call this Governour Tat Ye, or the great 0r 
firſt Lord ; the other three the ſecond , third or 
fourth Lord. Their Employment is che ſame with 
the Governours of the Ciries of the firſt Rank. 
All the other Cities of the Empire have a Tr 


bunal, of which the Preſident is call'd C6 _ 
| an 
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and" is-of the firſt degree of the ſeventh Order. 
He has alſo two Aſleflors, of which the firſt is 
call'd Hien chim, of the eighth Order ; and the 
cond who is of the Ninth is calld Chu pr. ,He 
has alſo a third under him who 1s call d Tien /«, 
who is of no Order, bur if he acquit himſeif well 
of his employment for three years, the Governor 
of the City gives him a Certificate to the Gover- 
nour of the Superiour-City, and the Governour 
of that City to the Governour of the Capital. 
The laſt Governour certihes tothe two grand I ri- 
bunals of che Capital City, and they to the Vice- 
roy. The Viceroy writes to the grand Tribunal 
of the Mandarins, atid they to the Counſellors of 
State, who inform the King : and by him gene- 
rally he is made a Mandarin of the cighth or 
ninth Order. This is the Road which the 1anda- 
rms obſerve for their promotion ro new dignirties. 
Butthis good Fortune never befalls them, if they 
do not purchaſe it by Preſents proportionab:c to 
what they may ſqueeze out of theifEmployments ; 
and this kind of trade is driven as open!y as if it 
were an eſtabliſh'd Law among them. This is the 
reaſon that Juſtice and Employments arc ſold as at 
an outry , all over the Empire, but mere ctpect- 
ally at Court ; ſo that there. is no body bur the 

King who can be properly ſaid to mind the pub- 

lick good, all the reſt regarding nothing but their 

private intereſts. * And of this manner of procced- 

ng I will bring ye one example, of which I my 
lf was an eye witneſs, 

There was a young Gentleman whoſe name was 
Simon, a very good Chriſtian, wo was a Manda 
rm of a City of the ſecond Rank, by a particular 
favour which the Emperour ſhew'd hin, in re- 
gard his Father, Viceroy of the Province of Xen /:, 


WI | W158 
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was ſlain fighting againſt an Army of Robbers that 
had rais'd a Rebellion in the Province. Thethree 
years of his Employment being expired, he was 
advanced to. be Mandarin of a City of the firf 
Rank, and after the expiration of that Employ. 
ment he repaired to Court, according to the cu- 
ſtome, in -hopes to be preferred to another City 
yet more conliderable for the recompence of hi 
Services duely perform'd. The King relerr'd his 
Perition to the Tribunal of the Mandarin. Pre- 
ſently Letters were ſent him from chat Tribunal 
to let him know, that it he would depoſite in a 
third hand feurteen Ya» of Silver, which amounts 
to abour a hundred thouſand Crowns, they would 
give him the Government of the Ciry of Pm Tam 
in the Province of Xaz // ; which is one of the belt 
peop!'d, the moſt remarkable for Trade, and the 
richeſt Cities of the whole Empire, To which 
this vertuous Chriſtian return'd for anſwer, that if 
he had fuch a ſumm by him, nay though it were 
far leſs, he would never go about to move for any 
” more employment, in regard a ſmaler ſumm than 
that would ſuffice him to live at his eaſe. Nor 
did he think it convenient to take up fo large a ſum 
at great intereſt, as others did ; by which they 
were forc'd for ſatisfaftion of their Creditors, and 
to glut their inſatiate avarice, to turn real Tyrants 
and greedy Wolves, that devour'd the Cities, and 
oppreſt the miſerable people wherever they came, 
which they were otherwiſe bound to protect and 
defend. So that they might diſpoſe of that Employ 
ment co him that was able to purchaſe it; but that 
for his part he would be contented with what fell 
to his lot. Now jt is the cuſtom to write as many 
names of Cities as there are Mar4arins that ſtan 
for Employments, upon little thin boards, whici 
| EY | ars 
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ae thrown into a Veſſe], and every one is Go- 
vernour of that City of which hedraws the Name. 
Nevertheleſs when a man has agreed with the 
Tribunal, the Tablets are fo order d that the 
Perſon draws the City which he delires. How- 
ever this Artifice faild a' Mandarin in the year 
1669, who had given a good Summ-to a Protho- 
notary, who had promis'd him the ready draught 
of a City of great Trade,and not far diſtant. For he 
drew a miſerable City in the Province of 2zet cheu, 
the moſt remote and the pooreſt in the, whole Em- 
pire. Thereupon the wretched and _ unfortu- 
nate Mandarin quite out of his wits at his ill Suc- 
cels, without any reſpe&t to the Tribunal, or 
the preſence of above three hundred Mardzrins, 
role up all in a rage ( for they draw upon their 


' knees ) crying out with a loud voice he was un- 


done, and throwing off his Robe and his 
Cap, fell upon the Prothonotary, threw him 
upon the ground, and with his-Foot and Fiſt be- 
labouring the poor Officer, cry/d out, Knave and 
Impoſtor as thou art, where/ is. the mony thart I 
gave thee ? where is the City.of which thou gav'ſt 
me a promiſe, with many other.reproaches of the 
ſame Nature ? Thereupon the Tribunal broke up, 
and the Mandarin and the Prothonotary were 
both commicted to the Priſon of the Criminal 
Tribunal, where they were both in great hazard 
of being condemn'd ro death. For ſuch fort of 
merchandizing is death by the Laws, beſides that 
the ſcandalous Circumſtances of he Attion ren- 
der'd the Crime much more enormous. 

In all the Towns and Cities of the Empire/there 
8 a Tribunal compos'd of a Preſident, and at leaſt 
two or three Aſſeiſours; which is call'd Kiao quer, 
or Judges of the men of Letters, For, that their 


Q 4 buſineſs 
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buſineſs is to take care - of Learning and Learned 
Men ; and more eſpecially to overlook the Bar. 
chelours of Art, which are very numerous, and 
frequently very pobr, yet truſting to their Priyi. 
leges, become bold and infolent, and pratice ma- 
ny Acts of Violence and Knavery to get Money 
from Poor and Rich, and many times throw cf 
that reſpect which is due to the Preſidents and 
Governours. Therefore the Ancient Kings with. 
much prudence erxetted this Court to apprehend 
and puniſh them, either by whipping or other pe- 
nalties according to their demerits, and to degrade 
them if incorrigible. Which is the reaſon that the 
Batchelours both fear and reſpe thoſe Mandarins 
after an extraordinary manner. This Court alfo 
has power to afſemble from time to time, all the 
Learned Men of the City ; that is to ſay, the Bar: 
chelours, Licentiates, DoCtours and old Mandarins 
excus'd from Service by reaſon of their Age, to 
treat of Sciences and Vertue. To which purpoſe 
they give them Themes taken out of their Books, 
upon which they make ſeveral Comments, which 
this Tribunal examines, 6& publicklyv either applaud 
or diſcommends; ſo that theſe Officers are rather 
Profellours than Mandarins. Befides theſe Mar 
darins which are common to all the Empire, there 
are other Tribunals appropriated to particular 
Places and Provinces : as the Mandarins of the 
Salt ; who take care to diſtribute it over all Chim 
by publick undertakers, and to prevent private 
Merchants trom uttering any, to the prejudice of 
the King's Revenue. Other Mandarins there arc 
whoareas it were Stewards of the Rents beiong; 
ing to the King and the great Lords, more eſpect 
ally in the Provinces that lye upon the Sca. -T here 
$ alſo another Tribunal call'd 7; XK S», and by 


[1% 
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the Portupueſes Tai qu1 /i For indeed the Porru- 
gueſes corrupt all the Chine/e words : For the City 
of Hiam Xan or the Mount of Odours, they call 
Ham Sam. Ma Cao is call'd Ama gao. That is to 
4- fy, the Bay or Gulph of the Idol Ama. For Gas 
y fgnifies a Bay ; and Ama is the Name of an Idol, 
ff which is worſhip'd in that Parr. 


16 Theſe are the Tribunals of the Letter d Manda: 
th. rms: Thoſe of the Military Mandarins are yer 
id more numerous. For beſides that they are in all 
e- Places where the Fribunal of the Learned Manda- 
le rms are erected, they are alſoin ſeveral important 
0 Places that ſeparate the Provinces, in all Ports and 
v; Bays, and many more upon the Frontiers next to 
0 Tartary, There is likewiſe ſent from the Court a 
[- Catalogue of al) the Learned Mandarins which is 
t- printed and reprinted every Seaſon of the Year, 
'; wherein are ſet down the Names, the Titles, the 
0 Countrey and the Time when every one receiv'd 


e their Degrees. And ſuch another Catalogue is 
, printed of the Military Mandarins. "The Num- 
h | - ber of the Learned Mandarins over allthe Empire 
q s thirteen Thouſand ſix Hundred forty Seven, 
r and that of the Military Mandarins amounts to 
- eighteen Thouſand five hundred and twenty : in 
all thirty two Thouſand one hundred ſixty feven 
' Mandarins, which though it be moſt certain may 
| em a thing incredible Though their Diſtribution, 
; their DiſtinCtion, and their Subordination as much 
; ſurpaſſes belief: It ſeems as if the Legiſlators had 
omitted nothing, and that they bad foreſe2n all 
Inconveniences that were to be fear'd, So that I 

am perſwaded no Kingdomin the World could be 

better govern'd or more happy,if the Conduct and 

Probity of the Officers were but anſwerable roti;e 
Infticution of the Government. But in regard they 


have 
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have no knowledge of the True God, nor of the 
Eternal Rewards and Puniſhments of the other 
World, they are ſubject to no remorlies of Conſti- 
ence ; they place all their happineſs in Pleaſure, 
in Dignity and Riches ; and therefore to obtain 
theſe fading Advantages they violate all the Laws 
of God and Man ; trampling under foot Religion, 
Reaſon, Juſtice, Honeſty, and all the Rights of 
 Confanguinity and Friendſhip. The Inferiour Of 
cers mind nothing but how to defraud the Superi- 
our Mazdarins ; they the Supream Tribunals, and 
all together how to cheat the King: Which they 
know how todo with ſo much cunning and ad- 
dreſs, making uſe in their memorials of words and 
expreſſions ſo ſoft, ſo honeſt, {© reſpe '” *', fo hum- 


ble and full of Adulation ; an « © play 
ſible and ſeemingly difinterett. c {:2inded 
Prince frequently takes the y ; taithood for 
ſolemn Truths. So that che Pc, | 5411s theme 
ſelves continually oppreſsd and ov whemd, 


without any reaſon, murinur and rai's *2dions 
and Revolts; which have caus'd ſo much ruine and 
ſo many Changes in the Empire. Neverthe'els 
there is no reaſon that the Excellency and Perfec- 
tion of the Laws of China ſhould ſutter for the de 
pravity and wickednels of the Magiltrates. 


—_—_ 


CHAP. XVI. 


Of the Grandeur of the Emperour of China, 
and of his Revenues. 


| Hm obſerv'd in the third Chapter the three 


Opinions which the Chin:ſes have CONGETIING 
the 
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the beginning of their Empire. Nor do they 

eſteem their Kings to be of lefs Antiquity, in re- 
ard their Government has been always Monar- 
Chical and abſolute withour any mixture of Arifto- 
cracy. I have alfo obſerv'd that Cum fu cus, and 
all the Learned ' Men reje@ the firſt Opinion as 
merely fabulous. I ſhall therefore only add, that 

according to the ſecond Opinion that the Chineſes 
were under the Government of Kings two thou- 
fand nine hundred -fifty two years betore the Birth 
of Chriſt. King Fob; was the firſt of their Kings, 
and the Founder of their Empie, which-began in 
the Province of Xen //, the moſt weftern part of 
China toward the North. The Chineſes paint this 
King cloath'd with the leaves of Trees, and all a- 
gree that his Kingdom was of no great extent at 
heſt, nor his People very numerous. Their Hifto- 
ries relate, how that when this King began 
reign, the Chineſesliv'd upon Herbs and wild Fruirs, 
drank the Blood of Beaſts, and clad themſelves in 
Skins. But that he taught them to make Nets as 
well for Hunting as Fiſhing, and was the firſt in- 
venter of the Chineſe Letters. All the Learned be- 
liev'd this Opinion probable, and ſome there are 
that ho!d ic for certain and unqueſtionable. In a 
word it ſeems very probab!e, that Fob; might be 
the firſt King of China; in the regard that if we 
ſet aſide the Fables which the Chineſes have added, 
and of which the Greeks and Romans are no 
leſs guilty when they ſpeak of their firſt Founders, 
the Sequel of their Story andthe Tucceſſive Train 
of their Kings ſeems to have much of Truth. For 
according to the Compuration of their Hiſtories 
and Chronologies, we clearly find that the firſt 
King of China began-to reign about two hundred 
years after the Univerſal deluge according to the 
2 Verſion 
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Verſion of the ſeventy Interpreters. In which time 
the Deſcendants of Noah might well ſpread them. 
ſelves to the farther end of 4/a; ſeeing that with- 
in the ſame ſpace they expanded themſelves over 
all the Weſtern Parts of A/7a, into Africa and a 
good part of Europe. 

The third Opinion aſſerts that the firſt King of 
China was Yao, who according to their Chronolo- 
gy began to reign four thouſand and twenty five 
years ago. Their Hiſtories relate that in his time 
there were both Mathemarticians and Aſtrologers; 
that he caus'd great Dirches and Chanels to be 
made for the draining away of the Waters of the 
Grand Deluge, that till then cover'd the Valleys 
and the Champaign Grounds. This King was a 
Prince illuſtrious for his Vertues and his Tranſcen- 
dent parts, and is ſtill honour'd as one of the wi 
feſt and moſt vertuous Princes of Ch;#z: this Opi 
Nion paſles for currant and unqueſtionable among 
the Chinz/es, And all the Fathers that have had 
the greateſt Knowledge and Inſizht into their 
Books and Hiſtories, hold this latter Opinion for 
certain, and the ſecond for probable. And be- 
cauſe that according to the Verſion of the Holy 
Scripture call'd the Vulgar, it would of neceſſity 
follow that Fohi and Yao muſt have been born 
and reign'd. before the- Deluge, therefore we are 
ford in this Countrey to follow the Verlion of 
the.Seventy. Which being granted, the Hiſtory of 
this Empire ſeems very probable, well trac'd, and 
conformabie: not only to the Egyprian, Aſſyrian, 
Greek and Roman Hiſtories, but which is yet far 
more ſurpriſing, to the Chranalogy of Sacred 

tpture. 

According to the ſecond Opinion then which 


5 moſt probable, from King Toki, who began to 
reign 
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reign about two hundred years after the Deluge 
tothe Emperour Cam Hi, who reign'd in the year 
1668. There have been two hundred thirty fix 
Kings, divided into twenty two fiditierent Families, 
who have govern'd this Empire for the ſpace of four 
thouſand five hundred thirty four years. Which 
Families endur'd for a longer or leſſer time, ac- 
cording as they govern'd well or ill ; and till a- 
nother revolting, put the King to death, routed 
out all the Princes of his Family, and all che 
Nobility which he had raisd, and made himſelf 
Maſter of the Empire. Art the beginning theſe 
Rebels were either Petty. Kings or Great Lords: 
But afterwards they happen'd ro be Men of low 
Birth and mean Condition. The firſt King of che 
preceding Family, was a Perſon of very obſcure 
Parentage, whoſe Name was Chum. He was a 
long time a Servanz: among the Prieſts of the 
Idols : after which, he betook himſelf to be a 
Robber upon the High-way. Afterwards be- 
ing baniſh'4 he pur himſelf ar the head of cer- 
tain Free booters, and after a great deal of proſ- 
perous Succeſs made himſelf Maſter of the Em- 
pire. Art his Coronation he call'd himſelf Hum Vu, 
or the Valiant and Wariike : but then the Learn- 
ed Flatterers advanc'd his Titles, and call'd him 
Ts Mim, which ſignifies'a Reign of great Luſter. 
His Poſterity reign'd in China two hundred ſeven- 
ty fix Years, and till the Year 1643, that the Tar- 
tars made; themſelves Maſters of che Empire, and 
deſtroy'd the Royal Family. All thoſe that revolr 
pretend thar it is by the decree of Heaven, that 
ſent them tro eaſe the People oppreſt by the 
Tyranny of their Governours: And this Opini- 
on, or rather Viſion finds ſo much credit m the 
Prieſts of the Chineſes, and is fo deeply my" in 
their 
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their minds as if it were one of the greateſt Truths 
in the World, infomuch that there is hardly one 
among them that does not hope to be an 

TOUT at one time or other : And this is the reaſon 
of thoſe frequent Revolts which we find in this 
Empre, to day in one Province, to morrow in a- 
nother; Nay many times onely in one City or in 
one Town. Many times you ſhall ſee a miſerable 
Wretch advanc'd to be a King, ſometimes by a 
Troop of tifty Bandity, fometimes by a hundred or 
two hundred Peaſants, but more trequently by a 
certain Sect of Idolaters, who make a Profeſſion 
of creating new Kings, and eſtabliſhing a new 
Governmeat ma the Empire. *Tis a wonderiull 
thing to ſee the Comedies, or rather Tragedics , 
which are acted every day upan the Theatre 
this Empire. For he that but ro day was butan 
ignominious Robber, and under that Notion both 
dreaded and hated, let him but ſhift his Habir, and 
take upon him the Crown, the Robes and Orna- 
ments of a King, and the ſame Man to morrow 
ſhall be belov'd and reſpetted by all the World, 
and though he is known to be of vile and abjet 
Birth, they ſhall preſently call him the Son of 
Heaven, and Lord of the Univerſe. For thatthe 
Chineſes,as we have ſaid, call rheir Kingdom 7 
Hia, that is to ſay, all that which is under the 
Heaven, or S« hai Chinun, that is to ſay, all that 
1s between the four Seas. Titles conformable to 
their Pride and their Ignorance, and to their (corn 
_ of Strangers : So that it is the ſame thing among 
them, tocall a Man Maſter of a!l that is under 
the Heaven, or berween the four Seas, as10 ll 
bim King 'of Ch4za. 

| The Chwmeſes give their Emperour feveral lofty 
and magnificent Ticks. For example, they = 


—— 
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SY * 


Mtn Tre Hs», Son of Heaven; Xim Tien Hu, Ho- 


y Son of Heaven; Hoam Ti, Auguſt and Great 

r; Xim Xoam, Holy Emperour ; Hoam 
Jam, Auguſt Sovereign ; Xim Kinm, Holy Prince ; 
Xim Xam, Holy Sovereignty ; ue Chu, Lord of 
the Kingdom ; Chao 7m, Palace Royal; Van Sus, 
ten thouſand-years; with ſeveral other Titles full 
of Grandeur and Majeſty, which I omir for fear 
of being tedious. So that *tis the fame thing to 
ay Son of Heaven, or ten thouſand Years, or 
Palace Royal, as to ſay King or Emperour : Yet 
notwithſtanding all theſe idle flatteries, this Prince 
s far from being ſo vain as the King of AM:nome- 
topa, who believes it to be in his Power to com- 
mand the Sun, the Moon and Stars ; er ſo ambt- 
touſly Politick as the King of Siam, who knowing 
dy experience that the great River chat croſſes his 
Countrey overflows its banks every year at a Cer- 
tain Seaſon, and that ir returns again by degrees 
within a certain time, marches forth in great pomp 
out of his Palace, to command the Waters to re- 
tire, and fall down into the Sea. Forthough the 
Chmeſes give theſe great Titles to their King, and 
though he ſuffers them, yet neither he, nor they, 
atleaft the learned and more prudent ſort, are fo 
unprovided of reaſon, as to believe him to be the 
real Son of Heaven : butonely that he is an Adop- 
ted Son, whom! Heaven has made choice of to be 
Lord © mpire, for the Government and De- 
fence of the People. Nevertheleſs we cannot de- 
ny bur that theſe Titles demonſtrate not a little 
preſumption in thoſe that aſcribe, and in him that 
aſſumes them. Bur it isin ſome meaſure excuſable 
In a Pagan People, and which inhabit an Empire 
fo ſpacious, ſo puiſſantand ſo flouriſhing. So much 


the rather, for that the King never makes _ of 
them; 
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them, when he ſpeaks of himſelf. For in private 
he onely uſes the word Neo, or F, and which is 
common to all his Subjects : and when he ſpeaks 
nm publick ſeated upon his Throne he uſes the word 
Chin, which ſignifies the ſame, onely with this 
difference, that no other Perſon but himſelf can 
make ule of it; wherein he is more modeſt than 
many of our Princes, who are conrinually ſwelling 
out the Catalogues of their affected Titles with 
new Additions. 

'The moſt part of ſovereign Princes create Dukes, 
Marquilles, and other great Lords, as well as the 
Emperour of China ; but he outvies them in this, 
thar of late days he takes upon him a power of 
making Gods and Idols. It was formerly a cu- 
ſtome in this Empire, that when the King was 
deſirous to recompence the merits of any Illuſtri- 
ous perſon for the great Services which he had 
done the Kingdom, he built him up after his death 
a magnificent Palace, where his name was uſually 
ſet up engraven in Gold, with Titles and Encomi- 
ums proportionable to his Merits. For example ; 
Somewhat above a thouſand years agoe, there 
was in Chma a moſt renowned Captain, who for 
ſeveral years defended the Empire and the People, 
and reſtor'd:the King and Kingdom to its ancient 
luſtre, after he had wone ſeveral famous Victories, 
with vaſt labour and toils, with great expence 
Blood, and at length the loſs of his own £100d, 
while bravely fighting againſt the Rebels of his 
King and Countrey. Therefore in acknowledg: 
ment of ſo much fidelity and ſo many heroick actr 
ons, the Emperour reſolv'd after his death to keep 
up that honour which he had ſo well preſerv'd in 
bus life-rime. To which purpoſe he built him a 


magnificent Temple, wherein he put his Statue, 
200 
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and declar'd him Emperour of all China. This 
raliant Captain and ſeveral others of equal vertue 
are now ador'd, as Pagods or Deities, by the King 
and all the Chine/es, who forgetting that the In- 
tention of their Anceſtours was one!ly to honour 
yvertuous perſons, and tro excite and encourage 
others by their examp!e to be valianrand faithfull, 
loſt by degrees the knowledge of what they for- 
merly had obtain'd, that there was but one onely 
God, and plungd themſelves headlong into Idola- 
try, Art prefentthe Kings aſſume to themſelves a 
privilege to deifie/whom they pleaſe, as it was an- 
cently the Cuſtome of the Senate of Rome; of 
which 1] ſhall here produce two inſtances that me- 
rit obſervation. When Father Marthew Ricet firſt 
enterd into China, it was govern'd by the Empe- 
rour Van Lie, whoſe Reign which laſted eightand 
forty years:was no leſs happy for the Kingdom, 
which he all along maintain'd in peace and plenty, 
than he himſelf was unfortunate in the Government 
of his Family. For he made choice for Tutor to 
the Prince who was heir to the Crown, of a Ce/as 
or Counſellor of State, a perſon of great Policy and 
great Learning, whoſe name was Char Kin Chen. 
This perſon abuſing the eafic freedom which he 
had of entring into the Palace, which his great 
Reputatien and Dignity allow'd him, infinuated 
himſelf into that Familiarity with the Emperour's 
Mother, that. ſhe abandon'd her elf entirely to 
the luſt of that great Officer; whicn when the 
Emperour came t& underſtand, he forthwith put 
him to death. As for the Lady, ſhe laying deeply 
to heart the affront, and death of the Colao, and 
fearing the ſame deſtiny her ſelf, within a few days 
tell_ſick-and dy'd. But then the Emperour 1n 


lome meaſure to repair the Reputatian of his _ 
. ther 
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ther by giving ber Honours more than ordinary 
folemnly declar'd that ſhe was Kiewu Lien gu ls. 
that is to ſay, a Goddeſs of nine Flowers : and 
eretted her Temples over the whole Empire 
where ſhe is ador'd under this Title, as the Cur; 
fan Flora was honour'd among the Romans for the 
Goddeſs of Flowers. After the death of this». 
lao, the Mandarins advisd the Emperour to but 
the Commentaries which he had made upon the 
Books compos'd by Cum fu ſius : but he anſwer 
them with his wonted prudence, that he onely 
puniſh'd his evil deeds, and not the good Works 
which he had made for the Inſtruction of the 
Prince and the whole Empire. In ſhort, that 
Commentary is the moſt excellent Piece which the 
Chineſes have upon that Subject. Ir is full of Mo- 
ral Diſcourſes well handId; full of ſolid Maxims- 
and Arguments; and of clear and true Deciſions of 
many difficult Controverſies : and for-thoſ reaſons 
it isa Book which our Fathers who have acquir(d 
the Knowledge of the Language ſtudy very 
much. 

It is about four hundred years ago, that a Bon 
ze of the Sect of thoſe that never ſhave their 
heads, yet marry, by the Chineſes call'd Tao Sn, 
ſo inſinuated himſelf into the Aﬀecttion of the 
Prince then reigning, by means of his Skill n 
Chymiſtry, and after that by his Magick Arts, 
and other Diabolical Inventions, that he not onely 
efteem'd him as one that was more than a Man 
during his life , but alfo afteff his Death declard 
him God and Lord of Heaven, of the Sun, thc 
Moon and Stars. By theſe two examples it is evi 
dent, how great the Ignorance of the Peopleth 
fo believe thar the Emperour has a power to make 


an Almighty God of a feeble miſerable Man; «nd 


(0 
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to what an exceſs the Flactery of the Learned ex- 
tends it ſelf, whonot only approve, bur perſwade 
the King to Actions ſo contrary to all manner of 
Reafon. Which gives us an opportunity to con- 
vince them with the greateſt eaſe in the World by 
this D-lemma. Either the King is more powerfu!l 
than this Paged, or this Deity; or this Pagedis more 
powerfull than the King. If they ſay that the 
King 1s more powerfull, How comes it then to 
paſs, ſay we, that the King throws himfelf upon 
his Knees before che Paid, and adores him by 
bowing his head to the Earth 2 Why does he of- 


fer him Incenſe ? Why does he implore of him 
w long life for himſelf, and peace for his Kingdom, 
he with ſeveral other bleſſings? If they ſay, 2s uſual- 
C they do, that the Paged is more powerfull, then 
_ we anſwer them thus. This Power cannot pro- 
'of ceed from any other reaſon, but onely that he is a 
= Pagod. Now it isthe King that makes the Pagod ; 
bs and therefore the King is more powerfull chan 
1 He. And to let them ſee that the Pagod has no 
4 Power, we ask them whether the King can grant 
i them Jong Life, Health, Children, &c. They an- 
ſwer that he is fo far from being ab'eto grantrheſe 
k bleſſings to them, that he cannot beſtow them up- 
v on himſelf. Which being really fo, we reply, that 
| ſeeing the Paged derives all the Power he hasfrom 
the King, and that the King cannor give him that 
; Power which he has not himſelf, as you your 
| ſelves conteſs; it follows evidently that the Paged | 


has nu Power ar all. They underſtand the force 
of reaſon well enough, and ſome of them abandon 
_ their Errours to embrace the Truth : but for the 
moſt part rhey anſwer with a great dcal of Civi- 
lity ; T/ai lai lim Kiao, we will return another 
time to hear your Doctrine : W hich is the very 
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ſame anſwer which the Areopagires made $ 
Panl. 

| We now come to the Revenues of this puiſſant 
Monarch, which are pay'd into his Treaſures and 
Magazines everysyear. There are pay into the 
Treaſury every year, eighteen Millions and fix 
hundr'd thout:ind Crowns in Silver, not including 
his Tol!s and Cuſtoms upon what are bought and 
ſoid over the whole Empire, nor the profit of 
ſome - Millions which the King lends at exceſſive 
Intereſt, nor the Revenues of his Crown-Lands, 
his Woods and Gardens which are very great. 
Nor the Money which comes by Contilcations 
which happen every day in that Couit, and the 
Sales 'of Goods immoveabie conhicated for Hizh 
Treaſon, and leavy'd upon the Eſtates of Rebels, \ , 
Robbers of the King's Monev, or that robb the 
Peop'e of a thouſand Crowns and upward, or that 
are convicted of hainous Crimes, or commit great 
Miſcarriages in the Exerciſe of their Truſts; or in 
ſeveral other Cafes where the Avarice of the Chief 
Miniſters refolve to have a pretence to deſpoyie 
their Inferiours. There are pay'd into the Trea- 
ſury under the Name of the Ouzens Revenues, 
eighteen hunderd twenty thrice thouſand nine 
hunder'd ſixty two Crowns. 


Into the Magazines of the Court are carry d 
| every year, forty three Millions three hunderd 
b- twenty eight thouſand cight hunder'd thirty four 
; Sacks of Rice and Whear. RO 
F 2. Thirteen hunder'd and fifteen thouſand nine 
| hunderd thirty ſeven Loaves of Salt; each Loat 
weighing fifty Pound. 

3- Two hunder'd fifty cight Pound of very 
tine Vermillion. 


Guuam_m__—— 
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- 4 Fourſcore and fourteen thouſand ſeven hun- 
der'd thirty ſeven Pound of Varniſh. 

5. Thirty eight thouſand five hunder'd and fifty 
Pound of dry*d Fruits, as Raifens, Figgs, Wall- 
nuts, Cheſtnuts, &c. 


Into the King's Wardrobes are brought ſixteen 
hunder'd fifty five thouſand four hunder'd thirty 
two Pounds of Pieces of Silk of ſeveral Colours, as 
Velvets, Sattins, Damasks and other ſorts, not in- 
cluding the Royal habits which are brought in the 
Barks of which we have already ſpoken. 

2. Four hunder'd ſeventy ſix thouſand two hun- 
_ derd and ſeventy Pieces of flight $i:.ks, ſuch as 

the Chineſes wear in Summer. 

3. Two hunder'd ſeventy two thouſand nine 
bunderd and three Poundsof Raw Silk. 

4. Three hunder'd fourſcore and ſixteen thou- 
ſand four hunder'd and fourſcore Picces of Cotton 
Cloath. 

5. Four hunder'd ſixty four thouſand two hun- 
der'd and ſeventeen Pounds of Cotton. 

6. Fifty ſixty thouſand two hunder'd and four- 
(core Pieces of Flaxen Cloath. 

Laſtly, Twenty one thouſand four huncer'd and 
ſeventy Sacks of Beans for the King's Horſes in- 
ſtead of Oats. And two Millions five hunder 
fourſcore and eighreen thouſand , five hunder'd 
fourſcore and three Bottles of Straw, every Bottle 
weighing fifteen Pound. Theſe two laft Propor- 
tions were ſo order d under the Chine/e Kings, but 
at preſent they are advanc'd to treble, nay 
quadruple the. Quantity, by reaſon of the great 
Number of Horles which the Tartars keep. 


R 3 Beſides 
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Beſides rheſe- things which I took-otit of the 
Chine/e Authour already quoted, there are fever] 
other ſorts of Proviſion brought to Court, as the 
Particular duty's of Tenants and Proprietours of 
Lands ; as Ox2n, Sheep, Pigs, Geele, Dutks, 
Hens and other Domeſtick Fowl : Alto Veniſon © 
wild Fleſh, as Bears, Deer , Hares , Rabbets, 
Pheaſants, Partridges, with other land and water 
Fowl : Fiſh, as Barbels, Trouts very large, and 
ſeveral other ſorts, all excellent in their Kinds, of 
which I cannot give the Names in Pcrtugueſe. All 
ſorts of Garden herbs, as green and freſh in the 
middle of Winter, which is very ſharp in thar 
Court, as in the midſt of Spring. Wherein we 
muſt acknowledge the wonderfull Induſtry of 
that Nation: For they preſerve al! thoſe forts of 

ants in places prepar'd on purpoſe, or elſe by 
the means of ſubterraneal Orens, which they 
warm to what degree of heat they pleaſe: So that 
you cannor believe 1t to be an. Artificial heat un: 
leſs you ſee-it. They alſo bring Oyl, Butter, Vi- 
nezar, and all ſorts of Spice ; precious Wines from 
all parts and various Compoſitions of Waters: 
Meal, Bread, March-panes, and Biskets of ſeveral 
ſorts : Together with all manner of Fruit which 
we have in Europe, Melons, Cucumbers, Graps, 
Cherries, Peaches, Pears, Apples, and many otne! 
ſorts which we have not. I cannot tell the pie 
cite quantity of theſe things, which are daily broug" 
to the Court; however I can ſafely ſay, there ' 
fuch an abundance of every thing that i6-is mM 
incredible, and wou!d be more ſurprizing, were 
able to give you a juſt Account. And therefore t0 
give the Readeran 1a of the Plenty I have (ce), 
| ſhall onely add this ſhort Relation. 
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Upon the eighth of December 1669. the King 
order'd three Mandarins to come and burn In- 
cenſe before the Tomb of Father Fobn Adam, on 
purpoſe to do him a particular Honour ; and far- 
ther order'd three hunder'd twenty five Crowns 
| to be given to the three Fathers chen at Court of 
which I was one, to defray the Charges of his 
Funeral. Several Mandarins that were our friends, 
and the greateſt part of the Chriſtians of Pekims 
invited themſelves to the Ceremony which was 
very neat and exattly perform'd; but that is not 
to my purpoſe. The next day we went accord- 
ing to Cuſtom, to return .our humble Thanks to 
the Emperour for ſoextraordinary a favour. Which 
when we had done ; his Majeſty ſent a Meſſenger 
*—tous to bid us ſtay, for that he had ſomerhing 
mere to ſay to us. We waited above an hour, 
and about threea Clock in the Afternoon we were 
carry'd into the Royal Hall, where the Empe- 
rour was ſeated in his Throne, and commanded 
us to ſeat our ſelves at the firſt Table of the third 
Rank on the Right fide. We obey'd ; and then 
moſt of the Principal Officers that reſide in the 
Court, among which many were of the Blood 
Royal, took their places according to their de- 
grees. "There were two hunder'd and fifty 'Ia- 
bles, and upon every one four and twenty Silver 
Plates about a hands breadth and a half in Diame- 
ter, ſet one above another after the manner of 
the Tartars; that is to ſay, one upon the Table, 
the reſt at a diſtance one from another in the Air, 
their Edges being ſupported by the Edges of the 


—firſt ; all full of Viands, and ſeveral forts of Fruits 


and Comfitures, but wichout any Potages. At 
the beginning of the Feaſt the Emperour ſent us 


from his own Table, two Plates of Gold as big 
R 4 as 
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as the Silver ones, full of Preſerves and excelleny. 
ly-raſted Fruits. About the middle of the Repaſt 
he ſent us another Plate of Gold, wherein were 
twenty Apples of the largeſt and beſt in the King. 
dom, call'd by the Name of Pi qus. Attheend 
of the Feaſt he ſent us another Plate full of Pears, 
and thoſe Apples of Gold, of which we have ſpo- 
ken in another Place. The favour which the Em- 


perour did us at that time, feem'd to us ſurprizings/ 


ly extraordinary; as it did to all thoſe that heard 
the Relation of it : but it was no more than what 
was uſual, to all the reſt that were invited; in re- 
gard they are feaſted by the King in the ſame 
manner every day. Not but that at other times 
upon certain occaſions of publick rejoycing he 
treats much more magnificently all the Great 
Lords and Mandarins of the Court, which are a- 
bout five thouſand. By which tne Reader may 
readily conjecture at the Grandeur and Puillance 
of this Emperour ; and that the abundance of 
Proviſions which is brought continually to the 
Court, is far beyond the Relation which I have 
made. 


Notes upon the ſixteenth-Chapter: 


Father Magaillans bad already (pr 

Pag. 250. ken of the three Opinions of the Chine- 
ſes concerning the Antiquity of Cha. 

And I make no queſtion but that if be had livdto finijn 
this Werk, be weuld have put all that he {ays of it 8 
the ſame Chapter. However I did not think it proper 
for me to pare off any thing from this Chapter ; as wel 
for that I would uot make an Alteration ſo conſidera: 
ble, as for that the Authour has inſerted ſeveral new 


aud curious Circumſtances, and for that the _ 
a /0 
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alſo of great moment. Beſides that this Chapter be- 
ing compos'd jn the year 1669. ſerves for a Confirma- 
tiow of the third, which F. Magaillans had written 


in the year before; as may be ſeen by the difference of 
the dates which he ſets down in this Work. 


C_ 
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CHAP. XVI 


A Deſoription of the City of Pe Kim: Of the 
Walls that encloſe the Emperour's Palace : 
And the form of the principal Flouſes of 
China. 


HE City or Court of Pe Xim1s ſeated ina 

Plain. Ir forms a vaſt Square; each of the 
vides of which is twelve Chme/e Furlongs in length, 
which make about three Italian Miles, or near a 
Portugal League. It has nine Gates ; chree upon 
the South Side, and two upon each of the other 
des : Not twelve Gates, according tothe Relari- 
on of F, Martini in his Atlas p. 29. wherein he 
ſeems to have follow'd M. Polo. /. 2. c. 5. 'I his 
City is now inhabited by. the Tartars and their 
Troops divided into eight Quarters or Banners, 
as they call 'em. But in regard that under the 
preceding -Kings the Inhabitants were fo mu:tt- 
ply'd that the Capital was not ſufficienc to contain 
them, nor the nine Suburbs anſwering to the nine 
Gates;which if they are not every one a great City, 
are at leaſt as bigas many great Boroughs ; there 
was a new City built, of a ſquare form like the 
Old one; of which each of the Sides is ſix C:- 


me Furlongs, or an Italian Mile and a-balf in 
length, 
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tength, having the North Side\ joyning to + 
South Side of the Oid Ciry. It at bo Ga 
and every one a Suburb well peopled ; more eſpe; 
cially that which looks roward /the Weſt ; for 
that is the Side where all that come from all Parts 
of the Empire enter into the Capital City. Both 
the one and the other City is divided into fire 
Quarters, or Juriſdictions, as we have ſaid in the 
fourteenth Chapter. 'The principal Streets, ſome 
run from the North to the South, others from the 
Eaſt tothe Weſt. Bur they are all G ſtreighr, 6 
long, ſo broad and fo well proportion'd; thart its” 
ealic to ſee they were mark'd out with a line, and 
not built by hap hazard, as jin_our Cities of Fu. 
ou The little Streets run all from the Eaſt tothe 
elt, and divide all the Space between the great 
Streets into equal and proportionable Iſlands. 
Both the one and the other are known by their 
particular Names, as the Street of the King's Kin- 
dred, the White Tower-ſtreet, the Iron Lyons-ſtreet, 
the F5ſh-{treer, the Aquavity-ſtreet, and fo of the 
reſt. There is a Book to be ſold that ſpeaks of the 
Names and Situation of the Streets, which ſerves 
for the uſe of the Lacquies that atcend upon thc 
Aandarins in their Viſits, and to their Tribunals, 
and carry their Preſents, their Letters, and thelr 
Orders to ſeveral Parts of the City and Emp. 
For they. are continually ſending a great Number 
all over the Kingdom. Whence comes that Pro 
verb ſo often in the Mouths of the Chineſes, that 
the Provinces ſend Mandarins to Pe Kim, and !* 
Kim 1n exchange ſends them none but Lacquies 
and Meſſengers. And indeed it is a rare thing t0 
meet with a Mandarin who is a Native of that 
City. The faireſt of all the Streets is that which 
is call'd Cham gar kiai, or the Stregt of perpetual 
| Repor 
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Repoſe. . It runs from Eaſt to Weſt, bounded on 
the North ſide by the Walls of the King's Palace, 
and upon the South ſide by ſeveral Tribunals, 
and Palaces of great Lords. Ir is fo ſpacious, that 
it is about thirty Fathoms broad ; and fo famouſ: 
ly known, that the Learned in their writings 
make uſe of it to ſignifie the whole City, taking 
a part for the whole. For it is the fame thing to 
ſay, ſuch a one lives in the Street of perpetual 
repoſe, as to ſay he lives at Pe Kim. If the Hou- 
ſes were but high, and built to the Street like 
ours, the City would ſhew much more ſtately. 
Bur they are all low Buildings, to ſhew the reſpect 
which they have to the King's Palace. Yet there 
are ſome Palaces that belong tb the great Lords, 
which are lofty and magnificent. But they are 
built backward, ſo that you ſee nothing to- the 
| Street but a great Gate, which has houſes on 
__ each Side, inhabited by their Domeſticks or by 
* Merchants and handycraft Tradeſmen. However 
this is very convenient for publick convenience : 
For in our Ciries a great part of the Streets 1s ta- 
* ken up by Houſes of Noble Men, fo that the In- 
habitants are forc'd to go a great way to Marker. 
Whereas at Pe Kim, and in all the other Cities of 
Cha, there is every thing to be fold ar your 
Door for entertainment, ſubſiſtance or pleaſure. 
For theſe little Houſes are as ſo many Magazines 
" - or Markets, Shops and Taverns. But for the 
Multitude of People, ſo numerous it is, that I dare 
not preſume to utter it, nor do I know how to 
make ir underſtood. All the Streets both of the 
pld and new City are crowded with Peopte, as 
well the ſmall Streets as the great, as well thoſe 
at the farther ends as thoſe in the hart of the 


Place, The Throng is every where lo great, _ 
| therg 
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there is nothing to compare with it but the Fairs 
and Proceſlions of Eurepe. 

The Emperour's Palace is ſeated in the midſt of 
this great City, and fronts toward the South, ac. 
cording to the Cuſtom of that Empire, where 
you ſhall rarely ſee-a City, Palace op«Houle of any 
great Perſon which does not face thatPeinref 
the Compaſs Ir 1s ſurrounded with a double en. 
cloſure of walls, one within the other, in form of 
a long Square. The outward Encloſure is a 
Wall of an extraordinary height and thicknek, 
plaiſter'd both within and without with red Mor- 
ter, and cover'd with a ſinall Roof of varniſh 
Bricks of a yellow Gold Colour, lay'd with great 
Art and Agreement. The length of it from the 
South to the North Gate is eight Ch:nec/e Furlongs, 
or two Italian Miles. This Encloſure has four 
Gates, one in the middle of each Side ; and every 
Gate compos'd of three Portals of which che mid- 
dlemoſt is always kept ſhur, and never opend 
but onely for the King. The reſt are always 0- 
pen to thoſe that go in and out of the Palace 
from break of day, till the Bell rings for. cicaring 
the Palace, except the South Gates, whictrare 
never but half open, unleſs the King goes out or 
in. In the time of the Chineſe Kings, there was a 
guard of thirty Souldiers with their Captain, and 
ten Eunuchs at each Portal ; bur at preſent, not 
above twenty Tartars with their Officer. By 
whica it is apparent that Alvaro Semedo and 21ar- 
tm, Who affirm the Guard of every Gate to coN- 
fiſt of three thouſand Men, and five Elephants 
was a great Piece of Miſinformation ; while they 
took the whole for a part. For there is indeed a 
Guard of three thouſand Men in all, which being 


giſtributed into Companys and Sandrons It 
their 
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their turns and ſo many davs in a Month, guard 
the Gates of the City and of the Palace where 
there are ſeveral others betides thoſe we have men- 
tion'd, and ſeveral Towers that environ the inner 
Wall. As for the Elephants, they never ſtand ar 
the Gates, but in their Stables or rather in their 
Palace. For they are lodg'd in a ſpacious Court, 
in the middle of which there is a large and fair 
Room, where thev are kept in the Summer ; but 
in the Winter they pur them into little Stalls by 
themſelves, the Pavements of which are heated 
with Stoves : with which thoſe Creatures could 
never endure the Rigour of the Winter in that 
Clmate, where many times they die through the 
Negligence of thoſe that look after them. Nor 
are there above five or ſix which were brought 
from the Province of Tu» nav. They never bring 
them out of their Stables but when the King goes 
forth in State in order to. ſome publick Solemmt- 
ty, as to his Sacrifices or the like: All manner of 
Entrance within theſe Gates is forbid to the Bor- 
2 of Pagods, to the Blind, the I ame, the Maim'd, 
to Beggars, ſuch as have Scars and Wens upon 
their Faces, or have their Ears or Nofes cut, and 
na word to all thoſe that have any conſiderable 
Deformity. . 

The inner Wa!l which immediately encompal- 
ks the Palace is extremely high and rhick, builr 
& large Brick all equal, and cmbelliſh'd with Bat- 
tements well contriv'd. Itextends from the North 
to the South ſix Furlongs or' an Jtalian Mile and 
a half, a Furlong and a halt in breadth, and 
lfreen Furlongs or five Miles wanting a Quarter 
n Circumference. Ir has four Gates with large 
2ults and Arches; thoſe to the South and North 


teing three-fold, like the Gares of che firſt Enclo- 


lure, 
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ſure, thoſe upon the Sides ſingle. Upon theſe 
Gates and upon the four Angles of the Wall 
eight Towers, or rather eight Halls of an extrz- 
ordinary Bigneſs, and very good Workmanſhiy, 
advance themſemſelves, varniſh'd within with x 
very beautifull red,adornd with/Flowers of Gold, 
and cove;d with Tiles varniſh'twith yellow. Dy- 
ring the Reign of the Chineſe Kings, twenty Eu. 
nuchs kept guard at each of theſe Gates. But at 
preſent the Tartars have plac'd\in their Roomg 
forty Souldiers with two Officers. All the 
Mandarins of the Tribunals within the Palace, 
and all the Officers of the King's Houſhold are al. 
low'd Entrance within this Wall. Bur all others 
are ſeverely prohibited, un'eſs they ſhew a little 
Table of Wood or Ivory, wherein their Names 
and the Place where they ſerve be ſet down, 
with the Seal of the Mandarin to whom they be: 
long. This ſecond Wall is environ'd with a deep 
and large Mote lin'd with free Stone, and full d 
_ large and excellent Fiſh. Every Gate has a Draw 
Bridge to lay over the Mote,, the/South Gate ex 
cepted, where the Draw-bridge lies onely over 
one Arch. | 

In rhe wide Space that ſeparates the two Wall 
there are ſeveral ſeparate Palaces, ſome round, 
others ſquare, which are all call'd by their prope! 
Names conformab!e to the uſes and divertiſemen! 
for which they were deſien'd ; withall ſo ſpacious 
ſo rich, and ſo magnificently adorn'd as mig"! 
well beſkem not onely many Princes but 101 
Kings of Europe. 

In the fame Space, upon the Eaſtern fide, 2n 
cloſely 'by the Wall, runs a River, over Wl 
are built ſeveral Bridges, very fair Structures, i 


all of Marble except the Arch in the _ 
whe 
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where there lies a Draw-bridge : and all the other 
Bridges, of which there are a great Number in 
the Palace, are no leſs beautifull and builr of the 
fame Materials. On the Weſt ſide where the 
Space is much more large, there is a Lake very 
full of Fiſh, five Furlongs or an 1:a/:;a» Mile and a 
quarter, and made in the form of a Baſe-viol. 
Where it is narroweſt it is to be croſs'd over a 


'yery beautifull Bridge which anſwers to the Gates 


of the Walls, at the Ends of which ſtand two 
Triumphal Arches of three Arches a Piece : high 
raisd, majeſtick and moſt exce!lent Workmanſhip. 
This Lake of which M. Fo!o makes mention,/.2.c.6. 
s environ'd with little Palaces or Houſes of Plea- 
ſure, built partly in che Water, and part up the 
Land. The middle of the Lake being tull of very 
beautifull Barges for the King's Uſe when he has a 
mind to fiſh, or to be row'd about the Lake. The 
remainder of the two Eaſt and Weſt Spaces, which 
is not taken up by the Lake or the ſeparate Pala- 
ces, is divided into large and wel] proportiond 
Streets inhabited by the Officers, and Arrificers 
that belong to the King's Palace. In the times of 
the preceding Kings thoſe Streets cantain'd, be- 
lides, ten thouſand Eunuchs ; but they who reign 
at preſent have pur in their Rooms Yartars and 
Chineſes of the Province of Leao, who are lookt 
upon as Tartars by a peculiar favour, Thus much 
as to the outſide of the Palace ; we are now to 
ſpeak of the inſide. 

Therefore for the better underſtanding of chat 
which follows, there are two things to be obſerv'd. 
The firſt, tharall the Cities and all the Palaces of 
the King, the Great Lords, the Mandarins and 
wealthy Perſons are ſo builr, that the Gates 


and Principal Apartments look toward the 
South. 
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South. The ſecond, that whereas we build ons 
Lodgings one Story above another, the Chine(; 
build upon the ſame Level one within another: 
ſo that we poſſeſs the Air and they the Earth. For 
example, the great Gate that fronts the South, 
ſtands toward the Street with little Houſes on 
both ſides, and this is the firſt Apartment. Then vou 
enter into a fine Court, and at the End of thar 
ſtands another Gate, and there's the ſecond Apart. 
ment. Behind that lies a more ſpacious Court, 
joyning to a great Hall appointed for the recepti- 
en of Strangers. Behind that lies a third Court, 
at the End of which is a fourth Apartment, where 
the Maſter of the Houſe refides : behind which lies 
a fifth Court and a fifth Apartment, where the 
Maſter lays his Jewels, his moſt coſtly Furniture 
and his Lumber. Beyond there is a Garden, and 
at the End of that a-ſixth Apartment, with a lit- 
tle Door in the Middle, which 1s never opend 
but upon occaſion or neceſſity. Upon the Eaſt and 
Weſt {ides of theſe Courts are buildings of meaner 
Value, which ſerve for Cellars, Larders, Store | 
houſes, and other Offices belonging to the Family: 
Onely in the Court adjoyning to the great Gare, 
live the Domeſtick Servants with their Wives and 
Children. TT hus the Houſes of the Manaarns 
and wealthy Perſons are uſually contriv'd : But 
the Palaces of the great Lords take up more 
Ground, and have more Rooms, larger and higher 
according to their. Dignity : all things being 10 
well regulated: in China, that neither the Mands: 
rins nor great Lords can build their Houſes but 
conformable to what is ordain'd by the Law. __ 
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_ © Notes upon the ſeventeenth Chapter. 


This Chapter is ſo much the more curious, becauſe 
ih.contains 4 wery large Deſcription of the Capital Ci- 
jy of China, and the / Pacious Palace of the Emperour, 
All the other Relations without exception, [peak very 
little of it, and generally that "very confuſedly too : 
but that's not a 7a to be wonder d at. For the Em- 
taſſadonrs live always retir'd in the Palaces appointed 
for their Reception : and as for the Miſſronaries they 
rt, WF never ſaw Pe kim, wnleſs it were onely paſſing through 
cre #.or when they were carry d Priſoners thither m the laſt 
ies WW Perſecution. So that wnle(s it were Father Adam, 
he W Father Ferdinand, Verbreſt, and F. Magaillans; 
re there were none that could inſtru us perfectly of the 
ad Particulars of this great City : and indeed the latter is 
it the onely Perſon who has given us a Deſcripiion of it, 
dl fra Reſidence in thoſe parts of near five and twen- 
d Nf 1 fears, Newertbeleſs, for the Readers better ſatts- 
i W fattion, and to furniſh him with a more diſtintt Idca 
& i *f the Place I thought fit to add to the Deſcription a 
; Grownd-plot or 'Draught of the City of Pe kim and the 
- Emperour's Palace; which I have drawn out with a 
d BN preat deal of care and pains,not putting in. any thing for 
s whith I had not a ſufficient warrant from the Relatt- 
t i ®of our Authour, as may be ſetn vy this Tranſlation 
- «nd the following Notes. You will find alſo that though 

this Deſcription be very curious, Jet it would have bees 

) more perfect had it bad a more exatt Draught of 
, the City and Emperour's Palace m general , and 
more Draughts and particular Deſ12ns of ſeveral Pa- 
laces, as well belenging t0 the Emperour as to the 
great Lords, as alſo of the Temples, Triumphal Arches 

and Bridges, QC. But we may be well content with 

this Relation till the Teſuits who are gone #0 China 97 
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the King's Command, ſhall be able to ſend us ſomething 


more compleat. Tn the mean time we have not mark'{ 
down above ſeventy Streets, for that they being all of 
one Form and Situation, are ſufficient to give us-ani« 
Idea of this ſpacious City ; beſides that the Relatiny 
does not aſcertain the Number; and for that the ſmall. 
neſs of theDraught would not allow us to ſet down an 
more. 


Every ſide of the City is twelve 
Pag. 265. Chineſe Furlongs in Length, &«. 


Father Martini allows to the Walls of the City m 
more than the Compaſs of forty Chineſe Furlongs. 
But we are rather to believe Father Magaillans, who 
could not chooſe but be better inform'd, and makes 'm 
forty eight Furlongs in Circuit. Father Martini tel 
us alſo that the Walls were built by the Diret1ons of the 
Emperour Tai Sungus, the third of the Family of 
Tai mim, who began his Reign in the year 1404. 
Father Cquplet in his Chronology calls this Emperour 
Chim Su, or Yum lo; and ſays moreover that bt 
did not tranſlate the Seat of the Empire from Nam Kim 
to Pe kim rill rhe ſeventh year of his Reign, or 16e 
year, 1411. 


It hasnine Gates, and not twelve 
Pag. 265. as Father Martin: tells us. 


What our Authour ſays here concerning the Numbr 
of the Gates is confirwd by Peter Semedo, Father 
Adam Schall, and Father Coupler in k:s Chrenols 
£7, who all agree that there are but nine Gates belong: 
mg to the City of Pe kim 


They 


greas Autbority, as we!: 


They built a new ſquare City of 


Pag. 265. which every Side is ſix Chineſe Fur- 


| longs, &*c. 
Ne has ſeven Gates, and every Gate opens into 


—z Suburb, &c. 


Here I meet with three Difficulties that wery much 
puzzle me ; the firſt, as to the Largeneſs of the new 
City ; the ſecond in reference to the Situation of the 
Gates : and the third, as to the Number of the Sub- 
wrbs of the two Cities. 

Father Magaillans tells us that the new City is 
ſquare, and that each ſide is ſix Furlongs in length. 
Which if it were ſo, the new City would be twenty four 
Chineſe Furlong s im Circumference ; and the Ground- 
plot would be but a fourth part in proportion to that of 
tbe other City ; that is to /ay, that it wouldnot take up 
above a fourth part of the Ground which the Old City 


/ does, which to me ſeems too [wiall for two Reaſons. 


The firſt, becauſe that Father Adam tells us, that af- 
ter the Conqueſt of China, the Yartatrs re/erV'd the 
old City for themſelves, and conſtramn'd alt the Chine- 
ſes ro retire into the new ; which being {0 {mail could 
never be capable to contain them; [0 much tbe rather, 
becauſe he adds that it was in good pai: mhaoited in 
the Time of the Chineſe Emperours. Secondly, becauſe 
the ſame Father poſitively tells us, that the new City 


from the Eaſt to the Wejz Fl c0NTer by {07 Fartougs 


W Y p ? » BS 
than the old one: biit that from the Nertih to;he SoutÞ 
it is not above half /o vroad as tne ancient City. ind 


Jo zt follows that the new City could nous be above /1x 


in . 4 . 
Furlongs broad, as F. Magaillans relates; but it woz:4 
be ſixteen Furlong in length, and forty four 17 6:1. 
cumference. Now Father Adam is a [ eſt 10ny of 
1 as Fyths: Aagatiians, 413.4 
OS. Lt & - 
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therefore to reconcile them both together we muſt of ne- 
ceſſity conclude, that F. Magaillanis ſpeaks onely of the 
breadth of the new City or the [tes that lock towardihe 
Eaſt and Weſt, which are not full out ſix Furlong s in 

length, Nevertheleſs, untill we have better Informa. 

tion, I do not think it behoves us to reject the Deſcrip. 
tion of F. Magaillans, and therefore mm the Draught [ 
bave made thenew City perfetlly ſquare leaving t exe. 
ry Man his liberty to adhere to which Opinion he pleaſe, 

According to theſe Meaſures the Circuit of the Ancient 

City of Pe kim, of twelve Furlong s to 1he League of 

rwenty Leagues to the Degree ( and not twelve and; 

baelſ, as we have already agreed it ) would amount 
to fuur Leagues or forty erg ht Furlong s; and the Ground 

Plut would take up a hunder d forty four Furlong s. 

Lind the new City according to F. Magaillans would 

take up a.fourth Part of the old one, or thirty [tx /quare 

Furlongs, and both together a hunder'd and fourcare 

[quare Furlongs. 

Accordmg to Father Adam the new City would be 
terty four Furlong's im Circuit, the Ground-plot fourſcore 
and (ixteen Furlongs, and both together a hunderd 
and terty Furlongs ſquare. 

The Authour, gf the Holland Embaſſie, makes the 

compaſs of both Tz Cities of Pe kim to be five Leagues 

of twenty to a Degree; which agrees with the Computa- 
tion of I'. Magaillans, who allows the Circuit of b5t9 
ro be ſixty Furlongs ; but according to the Meaſures of 

{. Adam, tvey are ſixty eight Iurlongs in Circumfe- 

rerice, Co free LEAGUES and I0 thirds, 

New ir we compare Pe kim with ſome cther C:1res, 
2e ſhall find that beth Chties taken together, are much 
{c\s than Nan kim or Kiam nan; though accoraing to 
Martini, Semedo and 1rigaut they are much berier 
pcopled Seredo and Trigaut make Nan kim to ve 
e- wrecrs Alties mm compaſs, which ameunt to jevent) 
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two Furlongs, and make an Area of three hunder'd 
and fourſcore Furlong [quare; {o that the two C:tres of 
Pe kim, according to the Opinion of Father Adam, 
not containing above two bunder'd and forty Furlongs, 
by con/equence take up not above three fourths of the 
Ground enclo#d within the firſt Circuit of Nan kim. 
For I do not ſpeak of the ſecond, which by the report 
of Authbours, does not form an entire Encloſure, but 
con(iſts onely of ſome Entrenchments to [ecure the City 
where the avennes are moſt eaſie of acceſs. 

The Second difficulty is about the Situation of the 
ſeven Gates which our Authour gives the new City. 
The-Authuur of the Holland Emb.aſſie [ays, that when 

Jeu enter mn at the South Gate, y' It are half an hour be- 
fore you come to the ſecond Encloſure of the City, rhat 
1s, to the South Walls of the Ancient City. Whico 

Jpace of half an hour in croſſing the wew City, agrees 
wh the breadth which F Adam, and F. Magail'ans 
allow it. He goes 0n, .and ſays that the ſecond Encl- 
ſure i; fortify'd with a broad Mote full of . River 
Water. Which- circumſtance ſhews us, that the new 
City bas no other Wall on the North ſide, then that 
of the old City, from which it 1s onely jeparated by a 
Mete. So that all the Relations make ment ton but of 1/9 
Encloſures which you are to cro{s before you come totue 
Palace. Whence that it {eems the Meridiona! Gates of 
the old Cit } ous ht to jojn t0 the new City, which it 
is difficult to apprehend \conſiaering the lensth winch [, 
Magai'lans ſeems to give tt ; but wery eajie to 11 ler- 

frand according to F. Adam's Mea'wure. Ani where- 

fore ro awoid confuſion, I have not joyn'd the new City 
immediately ro the old one, as ] am a): t9 think | 

vupht to have dime. IWhich being grantsd, my O0:1:- 
0 15, that it ought ty have three Gates 04 10: Norto 

fide to anſwer the three Gates of the old City ; 012119942. 
rhe Eaſt ſide, aul another upon the HH? Jecau(e Gler 
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Authour in that Para raph ſays, that every Gate lead; 
toa mp Suburb well peopl'd; more eſpecially that 
ewnich lcoks toward the Weſt. Now he had no ««: 
plain'd himſelf right if there be more than one Gate and 
one Suburb on the Weſt ſide. And thus there remain 
but two Gates, which I have plac'd on the South ſide : 
and ] do not expect to meet with any thing more exaf, 
til we have further News from China. 

The third thing that puzzles me 1s the great Num- 
ber of Suburbs belonging to the tw» Cities: Our Au: 
thour ſays, that every Gate leads to its Suburb, So 
then as there are ſixteen Gates, nine in the old, and 
feven belonging to the new City, there muſt alſo be 
ſixteen Suburbs, But this ſeems to be impoſſible, by 
reaſon that according to our Authour and other Rela- 
tions, the North ſide of the new City joyns to the South 
ſide of the old, and yeu enter out of the firſt into the 
ſecond at three Gates, as Father Adam ſays expreſly 
in theſe werds, Tribus portis ab anteriorem Urbem 
eſt pervia, Conſequently the ſouthern Gates of the 
old City can have no Suburbs, no more than the nor- 
thern Gates of the new, eſpecially if they are onely 
ſeparated by a Mote. So then according to this ſupp 
fition the old City can have but four Suburbs, the new 

City but t20, and both together but ſix. Orif you wi! 
have the ſeven Gates of the new City to be [eparared, 
and diſtant from the Gates of the old City, then there 

will be thirteen Suburbs in all, and not ſixteen. W bich 
makes me think our Authour meant that every ſeparatt 
Gate that lead into the Countrey, had a Suburb. 

Now in regard that neither our Authour nor an) 
Relation ſpeaks exattly of the Fortifications of thus 
great City ; it will nat be amiſs to ſet down here wha; 
I have colietted from Trigault, Semedo, Martin, 
Adam, and out of the Holland Embaſſie. The # 
Town is environd with ſtrong Walls, defended by 
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ſeveral Towers plac'd a Stones throw one from another. 
F. Adam numbers the Towers to be three bunder d and 
ty, which make a hunderd fourſcore and two 
Foet of Paris. He ſays moreover, that among theſe 
Towers, at the diſtance of every two Furlongs, there 
is one of a larger Bulk, which might be eaſily made, 
8 Baſtion, by adding the Point or two Faces «© 
the Baſtion, which are wanting. The whole Cir- 
cuit of the City is forty eight Furlongs ; whence it 
follows, that there are twenty four great Towers, which 
would make twenty four Baſtions, which would be 
diſtant one from the other about four hunder'd and 
fifty Fathoms, or five hunder'd aud forty Geometrical 
pates. The' Wall is properly a Rampart conſiſting of 
two"Brick walls, the Bottom of which is of large free 
Stone,) according to Trigaut and Martini; and the 


" Spaces between are filld up with Earth, after the 


manner of our ſtrong Forts in Europe. F. Adam 
ſays that the Rampart is fifty Cubits or Chineſe foot 
high; that is to ſay, ſeven Fathom, and ſeven and £, 
or forty three Foot and three Quarters : and that the 
thickneſs of it is twenty four Cubits or Chineſe Feet, 
that is to ſay, three Fatboms and a half, or twenty 
one Foot. All the old Wall is ſurrounded with a deep 
and large Mote full of Water ; and the Rampart ana 
Towers are furniſh'd with all ſorts of Armes neceſſary 
fer their deferice according to the Cuſtom of the Coun- 
trex.— Moreover the Relation of the Dutch Embaſſie, 
cb/exves that there was a large Portcullis belonging to 
the Gate, through which the Embaſſadours enter'd. 


It is fo ſpacious that it is above 
Pag. 267. thirty Fathom broad. 


It is in the Original, avove twenty Lances, accor- 
ding to the Portugueze way of ſpeaking, but I have 
+ tranſlated 
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tranſlated it rwenty fathom, — nine foot tothe 
Spaniſh Lances which are ſomewhat longer than our, 


Notes for the better underſtanding the Plane 
or Draught of the City of Pe ki. 


There are the ſame Marks upmn the Draughy, 

A. The Walls of Pe kim which make a perfe(t 
Square of twelve Furlongs, or about a League every 
way, ant forty eight Furlong's, or near four Leagues 
in Circumference. - Theſe Walls are double with g 
Platform of Earth between, and form a Kampart if 
fewven Fathom and near 4 high , and three Fathomand 
a half thick. They are guarded by three hunder'd an! 
fixty [quere Towers, and ſurrounded with a Mote full 
of Water, which is not mark'd in the Draught becauſe 
the Authour ſays nothing of it, 

B. The Gates of the City, nine in Number, three 
the Seuth, and two on each of the other Sides. They 
are plac'd very near where they ought to ſtand, becauſs 
the Authocur does not ſay where they ſtand, but onely in 
the middleof the South ſide. X 

C. The Streets of the City are all ſtreight and drawn 
-ut by a line, with this difference, that thoſe which run 
from North to South are all wery large; but thoſe that 
run from Eaſt to Weſt are all narrow. 

D a. The firſt encloſure of the Palace, which forms 
a long Square wo Miles in length, a Mile broad, and 
{1x Miles or two Leagues of twenty to a Degree n 
Cc rreurt: Tas Wall is wery high and very thick. On 
the Eaſt fide of the Wall runs a River, which accora- 
ng to the Reiations, makes ſeveral Turninos and 
Winding s within the Palace. But in regard they 4 
not mark the Ci ure of the ſtream, mo more thai cur 
Authour, we have been ford to markit running 14 
direct line. On the Weſt ſide there 3s a Lake of fue 
Furl gs 
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4 thouſand one bunder d thirty ſeven Fax 
thaws and 4 half in length,with a Bridge over the nar- 
roweſt part, The Lake repreſents the formof a Baſe- 
vil, which we have imitated as near as we could. 

D b. The ſecond Encloſure of the Palace, which 
contains ſeveral particular Palaces belonging to the 
Emperour. 

D c. The third Encloſure of the Palace, which on 
two Sides bounds the Row of ſeveral Apartments of 
" the Emperour's grand Palace. The Emperour's Apart- 


a ments which the Authour mentions to the Number of 
X . of." - ” . 

, Twenty, and which be deſcribes beginning from the 

ud Meridional and Principal Gateof the City. 

14 E. The Meridional and Principal Gate of the City, 

ill _ very large and magnificent. 

ſe F. The firſt Street you meet with as you enter the 


City at the South Gate. 
7 G. A Square Piazza environ'd with a Baluſfrade 
7 Marble. 
F H. The ſecond Street adorn'd with two Triumpha! 
; Arches, between which no Per(on is permitted to paſs 
euber in a Sedan or Horſe-back, cut of reſp to the 
; Emperour's Palace. 


Pr EE 


CHAP. XVI 


Of the twent 'y Apartments belonging to the Em- 
perour s Palace. 


O the Emperour's Palace there belong 
twenty Apartments, which run on in a 
ſtereight Line from North to South. Burt for 
the better apprehending their Situation, You are 
to underſtand, that between the outward Enclo- 


ſure of the Palace and the South Wall, RO 
' tends 


_ 
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ſtands the Principal Gate of the City, there is 
large Space belonging to the Palace, and contrivy 
afrer the following manner. When you enter ar 
the Gate of the City, you meet with a large and 
fair Street, which extends it ſelf the full length of 
the City Wall,which after you have gone thorough, 
you enter into a ſquare Piazza environ'd with 
a Baluſtrade of Marble ; beyond this there is a 
ſecond Street adorn'd on each Side wich two Tri-* 
umphal Arches, into which you are not permitted 
ro go neither in a Sedan, nor a Horſe-back ; but 
vou mult alight at the firſt Triumphal Arch, and 
walk a foor beyond the ſecond. For to do other- 
wiſe would be a breach of that reſpect which is 
due to the King's firſt Apartment, which ſtands 
on the other ſide of the Street at an equal dif 
rance between the two Arches. This firſt Apart- 
ment 1s call'd Tai cim muen, or the Portal of great 
Purity. Ir conſiſts of three great Gates with three 
Vaults very long and large, above which 1s a very 
fair Hall. Theſe Gates *are-never open'd but 
when the King himſelf goes out of Town. Be 
yond this firſt Apartment, there is a large and vall 
Court adorn'd on both ſides with Portico's and 
Columns tupported by two hunder'd Pillars, 
which being ſeen from the Gate afford a very 
large and pleaſing Perſpective. This Court 
two Bow-ſhoots broad, and long above twice 
Muſquet-ſhot ; and is bounded on the North fide 
by the famous Street of Perpetral Repoſe, whict 
runs a:ong athwart the two Gates which are 0 
be ſeen on both ſides. Theſe Gates derive thell 
Name from the Streets wherein they are built 
For the firſt is call'd the Oriental Gate of thc 
Streer of Perpetual Repoſe, and the other the We 


tern Gate of the ſame Streer. All thar I have 
hichert 
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licherto deſcrib'd is without the two Encloſures 
of the Palace, and onely ſerves for a Portico or 
Avenue, bur ſo majeſtical that it challenges an 
awfull-reſpect. Thence going on from North to 
Santh, you ſee in the middle of the Exteriour 
wall, which as I have ſaid, bounds the Street of 
Perpetual Repoſe on the North ſide, the ſecond 
Apartment and the ſecond Portal, which ought 
to be rather call'd the firſt, becauſe all that go to 
the Palace are oblig'd to go through it. Iris com- 


b 

I pos'd of five Gates, three great ones which never 
her. WM open bur for the King, and two ſinall ones on 
\ is M cach ſide, advanc'd at the bottom abour the heighr 


of a ſtep above the level Ground, through which 
dic. W all thar go in and out muſt paſs, even the great 
art. Y Lords themſelves. Above theſe Gates, as above 
er all the reſt, ſtands a great Hall, adorn'd with a 
ree | great Number of Columns with Baſes and Chap- 
rers guilded ; and painted on the outſide with Ver- 
i WY million Varniſh, withinſide with a Varniſh of Gold 
be- and Azure. Behind this Apartment lies a Court 
af comparably more ſpacious than the former, on 
nd the Eaſt and Weſt ſides filkd up with Halls and 
ns, Chambers that have their Portico's and Galleries, 
ry have all the reſt already mention'd. From hence 
s You proceed to the third Apartment, which is 
m call'd the Portal of the Beginning. Behind which 
le there lies another Court, as behind all the reſt, 
hþ that joyns to the fourth Apartment, which they 
0 call the Tower or Portal of the South, and which 
ir Is the firſt within the inner Wall. This -- 2x 


Ir conſiſts of three vaſt Arches, and a Hall above 
Þ them, the Architecture of which is like to that of 
( the third; but the Structure is larger, more lofty, 
e and more majeſtick. On the two ſides it has two 
0 Walls built in the form of Galleries, that extend 

: themſelves 
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themſelves toward the South a full Muſquet-ſho 
in length, and atboth ends North*and South are 
bounded by four Pavillions or Halls like thoſe in 
the middle, but much leis. The Roofs are Hey. 
agonal or ſloping fix ways, and are beautifid at 
the Top with Doggs of Braſs guilded. Al} which 
five Buildings together beger a ſtrange Surprize, 
cauſing. both Aftoniſhment and 'Reverence, by 
means of their Grandeur and their Riches. In 
the middie of this great middiemoſt Hall it is 
where the Drum and the Be!l hang up, & 
which we have ſpoken in the eighth Chapter, 
Behind this, jjes onother © court i;ke the former, 
and the firſt Apartmentcalid che fupream Purral, 
To this Apartment belong five large +n4d majeſtick 
Gates, ro which you aſcend by five Pair of Stairs 
of thirty- ſteps a'piece. Bur before you come at 
ir, You-mult croſs a deep Morte full of water over 
hve Bridges 'that anſwer to the five Pair of Stairs, 
Both the oneand'the other beaurifi'd wich Parapets 
Baluſters, Columns, Pilaſters and ſquare Baſes, 
with Lyons and other Ornaments, all of very tine 
and very white Marble. So that it is not with: 
our good reaſon, that this Apartment cariers the 
Name of the Supream Portal, as being more mag; 
nificent and majeſtick than all the reſt. Behinu it 
ties another very ſpacious Court, garniſhd on 
both ſides with Portico's and Galleries, Halls and 
other Rooms very: Nob'e, Stately and Rich. This 
Court joyns to a fixth Apartment, calld the {ur 
preme - Imperial Hall. To which you aſcend by 
hve Pair of Stairs ; each pair of forty ſteps, all of 
very fine Marble and coſtly Workmanſhip. The 
pair in the midd'e, which the King onely aſcends 
's of an extraordinary breadth ; the rwo pair on 
eacn i1J2=apprinced for the great Lords and Man: 
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lrins are not ſo broad ; and the other two which 
2 the narroweſt, ſerve for the Eunuchs and Of 
fcers of the King's Houſhold. They tell us, that 
under the Reign of the Chineſe Kings, this Hall 
was one of the wonders of the World forits beau- 
ty, riches and ſpaciouſneſs ; bur that the Robbers 
that rebell'd during the laſt Revolutions, burnt it 
gether with a great part of the Palace, when 
they abandon d Pe kim, for fear of the Zartars, 
who like Barbarians as they are, were contented 
that it ſhould onely in ſome meaſure reſemble 
what it was before ; yet there is that 1n it {till 
ich ſerves ro fill the Imagination, and to Gd1iſ- 
pay the Grandeur of the Emperour. In this Hall 
tis, that che Prince being ſeated in his Throne, 
cK Wrecewes the Homages of all his grear Lords and 
urs Wall his Mandarins both Learned and Military. 
'at Which as it is a very remarkable Ceremony, 1o 
7a Fit will not be from the purpoſe to give a Relation 
rs, Wo it with all its Circumſtances. 
ets So ſoon as any new Family obtains the Empire, 
es, the days are preſently appointed for ail the Loids 
ne Wand Mazdarins to attend and pay their Homayges 
h- Fo the Emperour. This new Family of the 7arturs 
1e Flare made choice of the firſt, the fifth, the fifteenth, 
8 Fand ewenty fifth of every Moon. And to upon 
Ir Fry. one of thoſe days, a!l the great Lords and 
n [| landarins of the Court, to the Number of near 
d ive thouſand, atlemb'e togerher in the Hai!s, the 
S Mlhambers and Portico's on both ſides the Courr 
that lies before the Sourh Gate. They have a!l 
y BSonners upen their Heads, and are clad in Robes 
f W'chly embrower d with Go'id ; yet to diftinguiſh'd 
7 however,that VoOu may know Ong from another by 
) te Variety of Peaſts and Birds embroider'd, three 
| FWioryscne aboveancther v Doh tes Conners, — 
ot! 
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both ſides of their Garments,and upon their Breafs 
and the diverſity of the Figures and Colours « 
their precious Stones. By break of day the King 
removes out of his 'Jeventh Apartment where he 
makes his Reſidence, carry'd in a magnificent Se. 
dan upon the Shoulders of ſixteen Eunuchs, and 
ſurrounded with ſeveral other Perſons. Bei 

come into the Hall, he ſears himſelf in a coſtly 
Throne rais'd in the middle between fix high and 
maſſlie Pillars, which appear to be ſuch, as they 
call them, Pillars of fine Gold, though they are 
onely richly guilt. Then an Eunuch falling upon 
his Knees before the Door, and raiſing his voice 

loud as he is able, with a ſlow yer vehement Tak 
cries out, 7a lui, that is to ſay, let the Heaven ler 
looſe its Thunder. Upon which preſently they ſtrike 
tpon the Bell,and beat the great Palace Drumand 
at theſame time the-Kettle-drums, Trumpets, Hoe- 
boys and Flutes making a confuſed Noiſe, of a 
ſudden all the Gates of the Palace are thrown open, 
Except thoſe of the firſt Apartment or Portal 
Then at the ſame time that this Confuſion of Har- 
mony begins, the Lords and Mandarins prepare to 
march. Firſt the petty Kings, or great Lords 
the Blood-Royal, and the learned Mandarins from 
chat ſide next the Eaſt; and the Lords which 
are not of the Blood-Royal, and the military Mar 
darins from that ſide next the Weſt. Thus the! 
proceed on both ſides in good Order, with a flow 
and equal Pace through pallages that lie in a C 
rect line pav'd with large Marble Stones, and 
through the lefſer Gates that are next che gre! 
ones. Then the great Lords aſcend the Stalls, 
and place themſelves according to their Degress, 
upon the Platform or open Walk betore re 


great Wall : and the Aandarins as iis 
Coins 
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come forward take their ſtands in the Court ac- 
cording to their ſeveral Ranks and Qualinies, in 
the Places appointed for every .ons of the nine 
Orders, which are mark'd and -writ down at the 
Botrom of certain little Pillars. When they are 
thus diſpos'd on both ſides the Court, leaving a 
void ſpace in the middle where the King ules 
topaſs along, and which is ſomewhat broader and 
higher rais'd than the reſt of the Court, they turn 
their Faces one towards another ; that is to fay, 
y ae W thoſe on the Eaſt towards thoſe on the Weſt, and 
upon WF they on the Weſt ſide roward thoſe on the Eaſt ; 
ce and then the Din of all che Inſtruments of Mu- 
To hick' ceaſes, and a profound ſilence enſuing, they 
n let | keepthemſelves in a poſture of all the Reſpett and 
ltrike Y Modeſty imagipable. Then the Maſter of the Cere- 
1,and Y monies being upon his Knees upon the middle of the 
Hoe-W laſt Pair of Stairs, with a loud and harmonious Voice 
ofa addreſſes himſelf tothe King in theſe words; © Moſt 
Pen, © Illuſtrious and moſt Puiſſant Prince, our Sove- 
tal BY © reignLord, all the Princes of the Blood and great 
Har- © Lords, and all the Learned and Military Man- 
rctoy * darins are come, and are ready to pay the Ho- 
ds of F © mages which they owe to your Majeſty. At- 
from ter that he riſes, and ſtanding upright upon the 
hict Weſt fide of the Stairs, he railes his Voice again, 
Mar and cries Pai pan, Or ſet your ſelves in Order; at 
rhe! what time they compoſe cheir Garments, their 
ſlow Feet, their Hands and Eyes after their manner : 
Wi then he goes on Cheuen X:n, turn your ſelves; up- 
and BY on which they turn in a moment toward the In- 
cally perial Hall. 2e;, fall upon your Knees ; which 
al, they preſently do. Kew teu, touch the Earth with 


665, your Heads : *tis done atloon as ſaid. Kz /a;, riſe, 
mel and then they all riſe. After thar he cries 7: By 
he Which he commands them ro extend both their 


Arme; 
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Armes like two Bows, and joyning both Handy 
rogether to lift them up above their Heads, and 
then to bow down as low as their Knees : and 
that being done, to reſume their firſt Poſture with 
a gracefull behaviour ; for the ſingle ſyllable 7; 
commands all this fort of Reverence. ThisCere. 
mony they perform three times together, and 
then fall upon their Knees, at what time the Ma- 
ſer of the Ceremonies cries Kew teu, touch the 
Ground with your Heads, which they do. T/ai 
Keu teu, touch the Ground a ſecond Time : 'tis 
done a ſecond .Time., Neu Kewu teu, touch the 
Ground a third Time : which is likewiſe done. 
Now when they knock the Ground the two firſt 
times with their Foreheads, they utter with a low 
Voice wan ſui, - that is to fay, Ten Theuſand Years; 
but the third time they cry Yar [ui van wan ſui, 
Ten thou/and Years, ten Miliions of Millions of Tears, 
This laſt Profſternation being over, the Maſter of 
the Ceremonies repeats K /ai, rife ; Cheuen Xm, 
rurn your ſelves; and then they turn one toward 
another, and laſtly 2uez pan, ſer your elves in 
Order, and then they return to their places, put- 
ting themſelves into rank anf file, as they were 
before. In the mean time the Maſter of the Ce- 
remonies falling again upon his Knees, with the 
fame reſpectiull and ſorforous Voice cries aloud 
C4aoy pi, moſt Potent Lord, the Ceremonies of this 
Homage which are due to thee are accompliſhd : 
and witch that the Din of the loud EFnſtruments be- 
gins again, while the King deſcending from his 
Throne, deſcends in the ſame manner as he came. 
The great Lordsand Mandarins allo retire into the 
Halls and Chambers of che Court betore the South 
Portal, where they repoie and change their Cere: 
nony Habits, which are ditferent from their uſua) 
CGIarments, 


Garments, and much more ſumptuous. Never- 
theleſs there is not one of them that dares preſume 
to wear yellow, for fear of being ſeverely puniſhd. 


d it before all others, and therefore by con- 
ſequence it ought to be reſerv'd for the Emperour. 


In ſhort, he always appears in publick in a long.- 


Robe down to the ground of that Colour, the 


ground of which is Velvet, embroider'd with a 
t Number of little Dragons with five Claws a+ 
piece all emboſs'd Work, which covers the Robe”; ” 


all over. Twolarge Dragons oppoſite one tothe 


other, with their Bodies and their Tails ewin'd | 
and twirling one within another, take up both 


the ſides and the forepart of the Breaſt, and ſeem 
a if rhey would ſeize with their Teeth and Claws 
a very fair Pearl that ſeems to drop from the 
Skies, in alluſion to what the Chineſes ſay, that 
Dragons play with the Clouds and with Pearls. 
His Bonner, his Buskins, his Girdle, and in a 
word-all his Robes are very ſumptuous and mag- 
nificent, and are extraordinary Marks of Grandeur 
and Majeſty. 

Next to the Imperial Hall and the Court that 
lies behind ir, ſtands the ſeventh Apartment, which 
scalld the High rais'd Hall, and next to the Court 
behind this ſtands the eighth Apartment call'd the 
Supream Hall in the middle: The next Hall, ha- 
ving a Court before it likewiſe,is call'd the Hall of 
Sovereign concord. To this Hall ir is, and two 
more builr of each ſide, that rhe King comes twice 
a year, Morning and Afrernoon to treat of the 
Aﬀairs of the whole Empire with his Colao or 


Counſellers of State, and with the Mandarms of 
T the 
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For the Chineſes ſay that yellow is the Queen of occaus; = 
Coleurs, ſince Gold which all men grant tohopr,/ it 71 
be the Queen of Metals, is of the fame Colour, has{!7, 5 «cove 
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the fix ſupream Tribunals. And for this reaſon ie 
is, that at the Eaſt end of this Hall, there is a ye. 
ry fair Palace for the Tribunal call'd Nui Juen, or 
the Tribunal within, compos'd . of Counſzllers of 
Stcate, and above three hunder'd Mandarin: of all 
Degrees, and which is above all the other Triby- 
nals of the Empire. Behind another Court ſtands 
the renth Apartment with a fair and very high 
raisd Portal, which is call'd the Portal of Heaven 
clear and without blemiſh. There are three great 
Gares inthe middle, to which you aſcend by three 
Pair of Stairs, each pair containing above forty 
ſteps, having two little Doors on both ſides, as 
have all that we have mention'd, and all that we 
ſhall mention. After this, you enter into a ſpaci- 
ous Court, bounded by the *leventh Apartment, 
which they call the Manſion of Heaven clear and 
without blemiſh, and which is the richeſt, the 
higheſt rais'd and the moſt ſumptuous of all. There 
are hive Aſcents to this of very fine Marble, each 
Afcent containing five and forty ſteps, adorn'd 
with Pillars, Parapets, Baluſters, and ſeveral lit 
tle Lyons, and at the Top on both ſides with ten 
beautifull and large Lyons of guilded Braſs, excel 
lenc Pieces of Workmanſhip. In the middle ofthe 
Court,at a proportionable diſtance from the Stairs 
ſtands a Tower of guilded Braſs, round and end- 
ing in a Point at Top, and about fifteen Foot 
high with Doors and Windows, and abundanceol 
ſmall Figures curiouſly engraven, and on each ſide 
two large Chafers of guilded Braſs and curioully 
wrought; where they burn Incenſe Day and 
Night. In this ſumptuous Apartment it is that the 
King reſides with his three Queens, the firſt of 
which who is call'd Hoam heu, or the Queen 0 


Empreſs, lives with him in the middle Qs 
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The ſecond call'd Tum cum, has her Lodgings in the 
Oriental Quarter ; and the third call'd S: cum, in 
the Weſtern Quarter, which as well as the Eaſtern 
joyns to that of the middle. The Sons of theſe 
three Queens are all Legitimate, with this difference 
onely, that the Sons of the Firſt are prefer'd in 
the firſt place ro ſuccced in the Empire. In this 
Apartment alſo, and in the reſt, of which we ſhall 
ſpeak anon, there are generally reſiding a thou- 
ſand,ſometimes two, and tometimes three thouſand 
Concubines according to the Emperour's pleaſure. 
They are call'd Cum niv, or Ladies of the Palace: 
but they for whom the King has the greateſt Af- 
fection are calld 7:; or almoſt Queens. When 
he pleaſes, he beſtows upon them Jewels which 
they wear in their Heads, or upon their Breaſts, 
and a piece of yellow Sattin or Damask which 
they hang before their Doors,and which cauſes them 
to be reſpected above all the reſt. "Theſe Ladies 
have alſo their particular Tit!es and Dignities, and 
are divided into ſeveral Claſſes or Orders, diſtin- 
guiſh'd by their Habits and Drelles, and other 
Marks of their Degrees, like the Mandarins. Their 
Sons, asalſothoſe of the half Queens, are looked up- 
on as natural Children. Now whatever concern'd 


, the Service of the King,the Queen, the Concubines, 


together with the government of the Royal Hout- 
bold and the Palace,was formerly all inthe handsof 
Ten thouſand Eunuchs, of whoſe Conduct, Avarice, 
Pride, Wealthand Impurity, I could give anampie 
Accompt,were it nor G1::e trom the buſinels of this 
Relation. - But fo ſoon as the Tarrars came to be 
Maſters of the Empire, they threw our Nine 
Thouſand, and onely reſerv'd one Thouſand for 
the Service of the innermoſt Rerirements of the 
Palace. Nevertheleſs, raking their advantage of 

L 9% 
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the youth of the deceaſed King, by their Tricks 
and their Flatteries, they ſo infinuated themſelyeg 
into his Aﬀection, that they recover'd almoſt all 
their former Authority. However, after the King 
deceaſe, the four Tartar Tutours or Regents again 
depriv'd them of all their Credit, and reducd 
them to three hunder'd to ſerve the Infant King, 
and the Queens his Mother and Grandmother, in 
the moſt vile and meaneſt Drudgeries of the Fami- 
Iy. Bur now this Prince begins to recall them to his 
Favour, and indeed they know ſo well how to 
pleaſe and fithis humours,that there is no ſmall Pro. 
babilitv, bur they will come to be as great as ever 
they were. 

We are alſo to obſerve one thing more in refe- 
rence to this Apartment, that asthe Houſes, ſoare 
the Porcelams, the Moveables, the Habits, and all 
other things made ufe of for the Service of the 
King, painted, adorn'd and embroider'd with 
Dragons. In like manner all the StruCtures where 
he reſides have ſome reſemblance to the Heaven, 
either in Name, in Number, or ſome other way. 
Thus this laſt Apartment is call'd the ninth Hea- 
ven, and not the 'leventh ; in regard the Chineſes 
never reck'n that which is without the outermoſt 
Encloſure of the Palace ; and for that they make 
but one of the Portal of Heaven ſerene and with- 
out blemiſh, and this laſt Apartment ; which for 
this reaſon is ſaid to be the'leventh, and anſwers 
to the ninth Heaven In like manner, to anſwer 
to the twelve Signs, the particular Palaces where 
the King reſides are to the number of twelve; 
three of which ſtand in a ftreight Line from North 
to South ;, the reſt ſtand upon the Eaſt and Welt 
ſide, and are ſo ſpacious and ſo ſtately, that one 


ſingle Apartment might ſuffice a King. gage" 
| rincl- 
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ple, when the Chineſes and particularly the Eu- 
nuchs ſpeak of their King, they expreſs themſelves 
in pompous and hyperbolical words, referring to 
Heaven, the Sun, the Moon, the Stars, and the 
like. Thus they never fay, ſound the Trumpets, 
beat the Drums, &c. but Ta lui, let the Heaven 
kt looſe its Thunder. To let you underſtand the 
King is dead, they makeuſe of the words Pim tien, 
be is gone, a new Gueſt, into Heaven : Or of the 
word Pwum, that is to fay a great Mountain is fal- 
len. Inſtead of ſaying the Gates of the Palace, 
they fay, Kin mucn, the Gates of Gold, and ſo of 
other x (a 


Here it will not be amiſs to give an account of 
one of the Circumſtances of the Perſecution rais'd 
againſt the Chriſtian Religion in che year 1664, by 
ſome Perſons, but more eſpecially by a Mandarin 
calld Tam quam ſien, One of the great Crimes which 
this Miſcreant lay'd to the Charge of F.Fobn Adam, 
was that in - & Conſtruttion of a Celeſtial 
Globe, he omitted to mark out the North Star, 
which the Chineſes call 75 /im, or the Star which is 
the King of all the other Stars. For that becauſe 
It is immoveable, they fay that all the other Srars 
turn about it, as the Subjetts turn about the King 
to doetbim ſervice: and for that reaſon they pre- 
tend, that the King is the ſame upon Earth which 
that Star is in Heaven. From: all which this Im- 
poſtour concluded, that Father 4dam had omir- 
ted to mark it down, becauſe he would nor ac- 
knowledge a King in China, and that by conle- 
Uuence he was a Rebel and deſferv'd death. The 


Judges were raviſh'd with this ridiculous Accuſa- 


tion, becauſe that all 'the reſt which they had 
form'd againſt our ſacred Religion, had onely ſerv d 


to make it break forth with greater luſter. Never- 
S 2 theleſs 
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theleſs their wicked Deſigns vaniſh'd all ints 
Smoak, and the Malice of this Impoſtour feryq 
onely to make the Company ſport. The Fathers 
that accompany*d F. 44am, who was fallen into 
a fit of an Apoplexy, and for that reaſon could 
not ſpeak for himſelf, defir'd in his behalf rhat the 
Globe might be produc'd before the Aﬀembly:; 
where it appear'd that ir was not finiſh'd, and that 
he had not mark'd down the Conſtellations but 
onely from the EquinoCctial line to the Antartick 
Pole, which clearly overturn'd that Calumny, and 
confounded the Accuſer. 

Behind. this 'leventh Apartment lies another 
Court, and next to that ſtands the twelfth Apart- 
went or ſecond Lodging of the King, which is 
calld rhe noble and beaurifull middle Manſion, 
Behind which lies another Court and the thirteenth 
Apartment or third Lodging of the Kings, which 
is call'd the Manſion that entertains Heaven. Be 
hind that you behold a moſt beaurifull and ſpaci- 
ous Garden, which makes the fourteenth Apart: 
ment, and is call'd the Imperial Garden, Fiom 
thence after you have croſs d ſeveral Courts and 
other large ſpaces, you come to the laſt Portal of 
the innermoſt Encloſure, which makes the fifteenth 
Apartment, and is call'd the Porial of Myſterius 
Valour. It conſiſts of three Gates and three great 
Arches which ſupport a very high rais'd Hall, 
painted and guilded, and crown'd with ſeveral 
lictle Towers, and ſeveral Ornaments ac the Top 
of the Roof, with fo much Symmetry and Pro- 
portion, that the Proſpect is no leſs majeſtick than 
beaurifull. Going out of this Apartment you Crs 
the More over a fair and large Bridge, built all of 
large Marble Stones ; beyond which you Come 
Into a Street that runs from Laſt to Weſt; ant 

| | WC 
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which is bounded to the North by the Mote» 
and ro the South by ſeveral Palaces and Tribu- 
nals. But in the middle and juft againſt the 
Bridge there is a Portal with three Gates, ſome- 
what lefs than the preceding Portals, and this is 
the ſixteenth Apartment, call'd the high rais'd 
Portal of the South. Behind it lies a Court or 
Platform thirty Fathoms broad from South to 
North, and a Chineſe Furlong in length from Eaft 
to Weſt, Here it is that the King exerciſes his 
Horſes and therefore it is not pav'd as the other 
Courts, Streets and Spaces are, of which we have 
ſpoken ; but onely cover'd with Earth and Gra- 
rel, which is water'd when the King has a mind 
to ride, In the midſt of the North wall of chis 
Platform, ſtands a large Portal with five Gates, 
altogether like the former, which makes rhe ſeven- 
teenth Apartment, and is call'd the Portal of Ter 
Thouſand Years, that is to ſay, the Emperour's 
Portal. A little farther you meer with a ſpact- 
ous Park where the King keeps his wild Beaſts, 
Bears, wild Boars, Tigers and the like ; every one 
n their particular ſtands large and beautifull. ' In 
the midſt of this Park are five Hillocks alſo of a 
moderate heighth : of which the middlemoſt isthe 
higheſt; the other four, which are leſs, and plac'd 
two to the Eaſt, and two to the Weſt, ſlope down- 
ward every way with an equal Proportion. They 
were made. by hand, of the Earch which was 
digg'd out of the Mote, and” the Lake of which 
we have ſpoken,and are cover'd with Trees tothe 
very Top planted with an exaCtneſs of Symmetry; 
with every one a round or ſquare Pedeſtal,where- 
In ſeveral holes are cut for the Rabbets to borough 
and Hares to fit in, of which rhoſe little Hills are 
yery full, Nor is the fame Encloſure without a 
os greac 
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t Number of Deer and Goats, nor the Trees 
els frequented with ſeveral forts of Birds beth wild 
and tame. Which is the reaſon that the King often 
viſits this Place to hear the Muſick of the Birds, 
and to ſee the Beaſts run and skip up and down. 
Of theſe Hills 24. Polo makes mention in his ſecond 
Book c. 16. 

To the North and within two Muſquet-ſhot of 
theſe Hills, ftandsa very thick Wood, andat the 
End of the Wood, adjoyning to the Wall of the 
Park, are to be ſeen three Houſes of Pleaſure ex- 


traordinary for their Symmetry with lovely Stairs - 


and Terrafſes to go from one to the other. This 
is aStructure truly Royal, the Architecture being 
exquiſite, and makes the eighteenth Apartment, 
being calFd che Royal Palace of long Lite. A lit- 
tle fartiier ſtands a Portal like the former, which 
makes the nineteenth Apartment, and iscall d the 
high rais'd Portal of the North. Out of this you 
come into a long and broad Street, adornd on 
both ſides with Palaces and Tribunals, beyond 
which ſtands a Portal with three Gates, built with- 
in the outermoſt Encloſure, and is call'd the Por- 
tal of the Repoſe of the North. Thisisthe laſt and 
twentieth of theſe Apartments that make up the 
_ Palace in a ftreight Line from North t9 
th. | 


Notes upon the eighteenth Chapter. 


I. The firſt Apartment calld Tai cim muen, & 
the Portal of great Purity. It conſiſts of three 
great (Gates and three Vaults, that ſupport a lovely 
Hall. Bebind lies @ ſpacious Court of a greater length 
than breadth, garniſhd on both ſides with Portico's 
«14 Galleries, ſupported by two kunder'd _ 

| " js 
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This Court is bounded by the Street of Perpetual Re- 
Poſe, which is divided by two Gates, one upon the 
Weſt, the other upon the Eaſt ſide. We have plac'd 
them at @ venture, becauſe their Situation is not mark'd 
down in the Relation. 

IL The ſecond Adartment, which ought to be calÞd 
the firſ® becauſe it l:ads mio the outer Encloſure of 
the Palace. This Apartment or Portal is compos'd of 
frve Gates, three great ones in the middle, which ne- 
ver open but for the King himſelf, and rwo leſſer on 
each ſide, through which all People are permuted to 
poſs to and fro, There are alſo five great Vaults or 
Arches which ſupport a ſpacious Hall, adorn'd as our 
Authour deſcribes it ; and beyond it a Court much lar- 
ger than the former ; but in regard we had not any 
meaſure of the parts of the Palace, I could not tell 

to give it its due Proportion, This Court like 
tbe reſt is garniſh'd on the right and left hand with 
Portico's, Galleries, Halls and Chambers. 

ITE. The third Apartment calld the Portal of the 
Begmning, with its Conrt belonging to #t like the 
former. 

IV. The fourth Apartment, and firſt of the ſe:ond 
Encloſure calÞd the Tewer or Portal of the South. It 
bat three Gates, three Vaults, and a Hall above, 
larger, higher raisd, and more majeſtick than the for- 
mer. This Hall has on each ſide two Galleries, that 
extend toward the South, bounded at both ends by tw» 
Pavwillions or lefſer Halls, &C. In this Hall hangs the 
Bell and the Drum mention'd in the eighth Chapter, 

V. The fifth Apartment ce!Þd the Supream Portal, 
with its Court before it, ford of five great Gates 
with an aſcent to it of five magnificent Marble pair 
of Stairs. Before your come at it, you croſs @ great 


Mote mark'd inthe Draught over five Marble Bridges 
at anſwer to the frye pair of Stairs. VI. The 
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rial Hall. To which youu aſcend by five pair of may- 
wficent Marble Stairs, each pair of forty two ſteps, &e. 
In this Hall the Emperor receives the Homages and 
Submiſſions of the Princes, "great Lords, Mandarin, 
&c.: which our Authour deſcribes ſo exatly that there 
is nothing more to be added, onely what Semedo, and 
fome other Authours relate ; that the ſame Days the 
{ame Ceremonies are performyd in all the Cities of the 
Ringdom, where all the Mandarins meet at the Go 
Dermours Palace before a Throne, upon which ave erec- 
z4d the Royal Enſigns, where they uſe the ſame Cere- 
awonies and Reverences as before che Emperour, already 
related by our Authour. 

Father Magaillans tells us, that as faſt as the 
Mandarins come to the place, they take their ſtands 
according to their Rank and Dualitiy, in places ap- 
pointed for every one of the nine Orders, which are 
wark'd and writ down at the Bottom of little Pillars. 
Father Adam, ſays theſe Pillars are of Braſs and 
ſquare. He alſo gives us an accompt of the Diſtm- 
tons of the nine Orders of Mandarins, w#:ch I ne- 
wer read in any other Authour, and therefore it may 
not be ami(s to inſert them here. 

The Mandarins of the firſt Order wear at the Top 
of their Cap or Bonnet which ends in a very flat Cone, 
& Carbuncle enchac'd in Gold, and a Pearl at the Bit- 
tom before. Upontheir Girdles alſo glitter four Stones 
bighly eſteemed in China, enchac'd in Gold and ui 
into long Squares, three Fingers broad and feur m 
length. This ſtene calÞd by the Chineſes, Yuice, s 
brought from the Kingdom of Caſcar by the Mahome- 
tan Merchants, that come from thence to Chinaever) 
three years under pretence of an Embaſjie, Its ſome- 
what greeniſh, and reſembles a Faſpar, onely that it 
 barder, - ſomewhat tranſparent,. and enclining #0 

| | WING. 
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whites As for the great Lords who are about all the 
woe Orders of Mandarins, they are diſt ingniſh'd from 
the þf Order onely by the Stones in their Girdles, 
which are round, with a Sapbyr m the middle. The 
petty Kings ſo call'd, though they enjoy nothing of So- 
vereignty, inſtead of a Carbuncls, wear at the Top 
of therr Bonnets a Ruby adorns with ſeveral Pearls, 
with & Flower of Gold faſten'd at the lower end of 
their Bonnets that come over their Foreheads: 'The 
Emperour himſelf wears a Bonnet of ths ſame form, 
and at. the point of it a Pearl as big as a Pigeons Egg, 
with ſeveral other leſſer Pearls dangling underneath ;; 
bis Girdle alſo dazles the Eye with the pretions Stones 
and Pearls with whirh it 1s cover d all over. 

The Mandarins 4 the ſecond Order wear at the 
Top of their Caps a large Ruby, and another which is 
If at the Bottom. Their Gwdles are adorn'd with 
demy Globes of Gold embellijh'd with blowers of the 
ſame Metal, with a Carbuncle in the middle. The 
Mandarins of the third Order at the point of their 
Caps, carry a Carbuncle enchas'd im Gold, and a Sa- 
phyr at the Buttom, and upon their Girdles demy 
Globes adernd with Flowers onely. They of the 
fourth Order wear a Saphyr, and at the Bottom another 
Saphjr which. is leſs ; having upon their Girdles plain 
demy Globes of Gold onely. The Mandarins of :%e 
fifth Order wear onely a Saphyr in their Caps, mn 0th» 
things like thoſe of the fourth Order. The Mandarins 
of S ſixth Order at the Top of their Bonnets wear a 
Cryſtal neatly ſhap'd, and at the Bottom a Sap)r : 
Their Girdles being cover'd with pieces of Rh:no er0s 
Horns ſet in Gold They of the ſeventh Order, Have 
nothing but an Ornament of Gold at the point of their 
Caps, with a Saphyr at the Bottcm, and their Girates 
cover d with Silver-plates. They of the erghth Order 


EY WY n4rtf 791 © op); i 
carry alſo an Ornament of Guild Gut WI.nout any Few F- 
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at the Bottom; having their Girdles cover'd with thin 
pieces of Rhinoceros's Horn. The Mandarins of the 
ninth Order wear @ Bonnet of Sattin purffd with Sil. 
wer ; and pieces ef Bufola's Horns inchas'd in Siluey 
upon their Girdles. Beſides theſe nine Orders the I; 
centiates wear upon the Toy of their Headi a Dove of 
Gold, or guilt upon 4 Bodkin of the [ame Metal ; with 


flat pieces) of Rhinoceros's Horns upon their Girdles, 


ly the Batchelers of Art wear the ſame Dove, 


but of Silver onely, and Plates of Bufola's Horns upon 


their Girdles. 

Their Habits alſo ſerve. to diſtinguiſh the various 
Orders of Mandarins. The learned Mandarins of 
the three firſt Orders, and the Military Mandarins of 
the four firſt Orders are diſtinguiſhd from the Infer; 
our Orders by their Garments enricht with Figures of 
Dragons. They alſo wear a certain ſort of Surciat, 
variegated with the Figures of Birds and Beaſts in 
Embroidery, which ſerve alſo to diſtinguiſh the variow 
Orders of the Mandarins. But in regard they are 
wot bound to wear them regularly, eſpecially in the 
Summer by reaſon of exceſſive heats, *% are no ſuch 
certain Signs of Diſtinttion between the Orders and 
Degrees. of the Mandarins, as thoſe other which we 


_ bave already mention'd. For no man dares to quit 


them, 'or wear them indifferently as he pleaſes himſelf 


-"<vithout a breach of the Laws: and the ſame Law: have 


regulated the places which every one ought totake when 
they meet in the Palace. The letter d Mandarins 
ftand upon the King's left hand, which in China s 
the moſt honourable place ; the Military Mandarins 
upon the Right, and the King himſelf always looks to- 
ward the South, when he ſits upon his Throne. 

VII. The ſeventh Apartment call'd the high rais'd 
Hall with @ Court before it, 


VIII. 76y 
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VIII. The eighth Apartment calÞd the Supream 
Middle Hall. | 

IX. The ninth Apartment, calld the Hall of So- 
vereign Concord. To this Hall are joy'nd rwo others, 
one upon the Weſt, and the other upon the Eaſt ſide: 
Is this Hall it is that the Emperour ſits im Counſel 
Morning and Afternoon with his Colao's or Counſel- 
lers of State, and the Mandarins of the ſix Supream 
Tribunals. Upon the Eaſt ſide of this Apartment ſtands 
the Palace of the Supream Councel compord of Colao's 
and above three hunderd Mandarins. 

X. The tenth Apartment, call'd the Portal of Hea- 
ven clear and without blemiſh. It has five Gates like 
the reſt, and you aſcend to the middlemoſt by three pair 
of ſtairs, each pair of above forty ſteps a prece. 

XI. The 'levemth Apartment call'd the Manſion of 
Heaven clear and without blemiſh, is the moſt beauti- 
full of all, as you may ſee by the Relation of our Au- 
thour, I have obſery'd in the Draught the Towers 0 
Braſs, and the great Chafers which he ſpeaks of. In 
this Apartment the Emperour reſides with his three 
Lucens and his Concubines. The Chineſes will have 
this Apartment to be no more than the ninth ; for that 
they never reckon'd the firſt which is without the out- 
ward Encloſure to be one, and beſides they make but 
one Apartment of this, of that before it, and the next 
at follow it,which ſerves to explain the meaning of 
the Chineſes, when they [ay that the King ſleeps with- 
n nine Walls, which ſome Relations miſ underſtanding 
bave ill explain'd the ſenſe of the Words. | 

XII. The twelfth Apartment, calld the fair and 


beautifull Middle-Houſe, the King's ſecond Log ding. 

XIII. The thirteenth Apartment, and the King's 
third Lodging calPd the Houſe which entertams 
Heaven. 


XIV. The 


- — 
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XIV. The fourttemth Apartment which couſifts in 
a great. Garden, ſeveral Courts and other woid Spaces 
which the Authour does not particularly deſcribe, and 
which the ſmallneſs of the Plate would not bave per- 
exztted me to diſtinguiſh, though they had been de- 


ferib's. 


'- MV. The fifteenth Apartment call d the Portal of my- 


feerions Valour, and the laſt of the innermoſt Encloſure. 
Ro " After that, you croſs - 


e Mote over a fair Mable 
Bridge, and after that a Street which runs from Ef 
ic Weſt... | 

XVI. The ſixteenth Apartment call'd the highraii'l 
Portal of the South. Which has three Gates and a 
Court where the King :nanages bis great Horſes, 20 
Fathom broad, and 230 in length. 

XVII. The ſeventeenth Apartmem, calÞd the Portal 
4 ten thouſand Years. Which has five Gates, and 
eads into a magnificent Park, full of wild Buſt, 
Hills and Woods. Other Relations ſay that the Hill 
were made of the Earth, digg d out of the Lake when 
it was firſt made. 

XVIII. The eighteenth conſiſts of three beautifull 
Summer-Houſes, andiscall'd the Royal Palace of long 
Life. | 
IX The nineteenth Apartment is call'd the high 
rais 4 Portal of the North ; and leads into @ large 
and long Street. 

XX. The twentieth Apartment ſeated beyond that 
ſtreet in the outtermoſt Encloſure; which has but three 
Gates, and is call d the Portal of the Repoſe of the 
North. Here 1 muſt inform the Reader, that the five 
laſt/ Apartments do nct ſeem to be ſufficiently diſtin 
gil ; eſpecially the nineteenth, and the great Stret! 
which is next to it. But I could dono better, notwith 
ſtanding all the pains that I rook. For I found 194 


the Ground between the two Encloſures was 100 nr 
row 
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tow for jo many Apartments, for place to ride the 
great Horſe,  [pacious Park and Streets, &c. Now 
ſawe Relations ay, that the Emperour's Palace extends 
to the Wali of the City on the North ſide, which would 
—_—_ we ſpace enough and to ſpare. Bug [ 

ſt not vary from my Authour, who clearly ſeems ts 
ſoy the contrary, and who would not have fail'd to 
have mark'd the place where theſe Apartments bad 
, i croſſed the exteriour Encloſure, which be never ſets 
: W Gown till at laſt. So that we muſt be ford to ftay 
for & new Relation to unfold theſe Difficulties, 


——_— 


—_ 


CHAP. XIX. 


A Deſcription of twenty particular Palaces con- 
tain'd in the inner Encloſure of the Empe- 
rour s Palace. | 


Eſides the Palace deſign'd for the Emperour's 
Perſon, there are erected on the other ſide ſe- 
yeral particular Palaces, many of which for their 
Beauty, Splendour and Largeneſs might well ſerve 
for theManſions of great Princes. But for the 
better apprehending of their Situation, it is to be 
obſeryv'd that the Space which the inner Wall en- 
Cloſes is divided into three diſtintt Parts, by two 
greatand high Walls that run from the South to 
the North. Theſe Walls have no Battlements, but 
are cover'd with Tiles varniſh'd over with yellow, 
and the Top is rais'd and trimm'd with a thouſand 
Deſigns and Figures all of the fame Marerials and 
the ſame Colour. The Eves of this lictieRoofend 


in Dragons in Demy-Relief, which hang Soon n 
ot 
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both ſides. The reſt of the Wall is coverd with 
ſquare Tiles, green, yellow and blew, which are 
ſo rangd asto repreſent Beaſts, Flowers and Horns 
in abundance. This being ſuppos'd, the Palace 
takes up the ſpace or part in the middle, and the 
other parts are for the collateral Palaces which we 
are going to deſcribe, and by conſequence ſtand 
within the innermoſt Encloſure. 

The firſt is call'd Yer: hoa tiew, or the Palace of 
flouriſhing-Learning. It ſerves the King for two 
Uſes ; firſt, for his Retirement, when he has a 
mind to diſcourſe of Sciences, or any important 
Afﬀairs of the Empire. Secondly for his more ftric 
obſervance of the Faſts that are moſt uſual among 
the Chineſes; which they obſerve four timesa year, 
and are generally anſwerable to our four Seaſons. 
For when they deſign to pesform their ſolemn $a- 
_ crifices, they faſt the three preceding days. And 
laſtly when they would implore the Favour and 
Mercy of Heaven in any publick Calamity, as in 
the time of Famine, Peſtilence, Earthquakes, or 
extraordinary Inundations. During theſe days 
the Mandarms live apart from their Wives, and 
remain Day.and Night in their Tribunals, never 
eat any\Fleſh,/ nor drink Wine, nor diſcourſe of a- 
ny Buſineſs; eſpecially in criminal Matters. The 
Emperout alſo keeps himſelf ſolitary in his Palace, 
upon the Faſt ſide of the Supream Imperial Hall. 

The-ſecond Palace is juſt over againſt the for- 
mer, on the Weſt ſide of the fame Imperial Hal, 
andis call d ws i» tien, or the Palace of the Coun- 


cilof War. Thither the King retires to Conſulta- 


tion when the Kingdom is alarm'd by any Revolt, 
or by Pyrates, or the Inrodes of the 7 artars upon 
the Frontiers. Theſe two Palaces have every one 


four Apartments, with theit Courts, and a gr : 
a 
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"Fall in the middle with Stairs, and an open Walk 
ens round about ; of white Marble, wrought 
after the ſame manner as are thoſe of the princi- 
pal Palace, bur much leſs. The Courts are gar- 
niſh'd on each ſide with Halls and Chambers, the 
Architefture of which is very exquiſite, and pain- 
ted within ſide with Vermillion Varniſh, inter- 
mix'd with Gold and Azure. And what we ſay 
of theſe rwo Palaces is to be underſtood hkewiſe of 
thoſe thae follow. 

The third or ſecond on the Eaſt fide is call'd 
Twm ſien tien, or the Palace where honour 1s pay'd 
to the deceaſed Kings cf the Royal Family that 
attually Reigns. Thoſe Kings are ſeated upon 
their Royal Thrones in a magnificent Hall adorn'd 
with Stairs and Galleries, and all other convent 
ences like the reſt before mention'd. Their Ima- 
ges are made of Eagle-wood, Saunders, or fome 
other odoriferous and precious Wood, and adorn'd 
with ſumptuaus Habirs. Before the Images are 
placd ſumptuous Tables, with Candleſticks, Cha- 
ers, and other coſtly Ornaments. And upon the 
day of the Ceremony, there is an Offering made 
them of ſeveral Tab!es cover'd with a great Quan- 
tity of ExquiſicViands. 

The fourth Palace or ſecond on the Welt ſide is 
call'd Gin chi tien, or the Palace of Mercy and 
Prudence. So ſoon as the King is dead, they er 
him in a rich. Chair which is ready prepar'd, and 
which ſixteen Eunuchs carry into the Middle of 
the Royal Hall of this Palace, where there 1s an 
Eſtrade, and a rich Bed upon which they lay the 
Body. Soon after, with a world of Ceremonies 
and funeral Muſick they put him irito a Cothn, 
which coſts no leſs than two or three thouſand 

Crowns. It is made of a certain Wood that grows 
u iN 
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in the Province,of Su chuen, call'd cum cjo M70, of 
Peacock-wood, ih regard the Lines and Veingof it 
form certain Figures that repreſent the Eyes in a 
Peacock's Tail. The Chineſes affirm, that this 
Wood, which is certainly very curious and preci- 
ous, preſerves dead Bodies from corrupting, for 
many years afterwards. The funeral Pomp is per- 
form'd in this Palace, with ſo many Ceremonies 
and with T6 muchcoft,_that it would be the Sub- 
ject of a long and curious Relation. The Chineſe, 
after they have ſtopt up all the ſeams and joyn- 
tures of the Coffin wich Bitumen, to prevent the 
Exhalation of any offenſive Smell, uſually leave 
the Body for ſeveral Months, and ſometimes for 
ſeveral Years, in the fame place ; eſpecially if it be 
the Corps of a Father or Mother, for whom they 
wear Mourning for three Years; becauſe ſay they, 
they cannot endure to part with them. As for 
the King, after the funeral Obſequies are per: 
form'd with a Magnificence incredible, and befi: 
ting ſo great a Monarch, they carry him to be 
interr'd in the Imperial Wood. For fo they call 
the place-where the Royal Sepulchers are ; of 
which I ſhall fay no more, but that the Grandeur 
of it, the Palaces, the Wealth and Ornaments that 
belong to it, the Walls that environ it, the Manas: 
7ins and other Servants that are employ'd in con- 
tinual Attendance, and the Souldiers that guard it 
would well deſerve a particular Relation. 

The fifth Palace or third onthe Eaſt fide iscalld 
Tſu bim cum, or the Palace of Compaſſion and 
Joy. Here the Prince who is Heir tothe Empus, 
keeps his Court till the Death of his Father. 

The ſixth and third on the Weſt fide is calls 
Kim ho cum, or the Palace of Union and Flouriſhng: 
This is the Reſidence of the ſecond and third _ 


k 
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of the Emperour before they are marry'd; for 
when they are marry'd they are uſually ſent tothe 
"Capital, or ſome other principal Cities of ths 
Provinces, where they have Palaces built to re- 
ceive them ofan aſtoniſhing Magnificence. Ihave 
ſeen three, ſeveral rimes, my ſelf. The firſt in the 
City of Yu cham, Capital of the Province of Hu 
cham. The ſecond in the City of Chim tu, Capi- 
ral of the Province of Sucheuen; and the third in 
the Ciry of Ham Chim, a famous City in the Pro- 
vince of Xen ff, There are others in the City of 
5s gan, Capual of the faid Province of Xen {i : In 
the City of Pien Leam Capital of the Province of 
Honan : In Kim cheu, a conſiderable City in the 
Province of Hu quam: In Kien cham, a remark- 
able City in the Province of Kiam /i: In Nam 
cham, Capiral of the ſame Province and in ſeveral 
others. All cheſe Palaces though much leſs than 
Pe kim were very vaſt, beautifull, rich and mag- 
nificent. They contain'd ſome ren, ſomerwelve, 
ſome more Apartments with ſeparate Palaces on 
each ſide, and a double Encloſure of Walls. When 
the Emperour ſent his ſecond or third Son to one 
of rheſe Palaces, he gave him the Title of King. 
For example, he gave the Title of Cho vam, or 
King of Cho, to him whom he ſent to che City of 
Chimtu, Metropolis of the Province of Su chuen, be- 
cauſe this Province was antiently call'd Cho. Every 
one of theſe Kings had a thouſand Eunuchs to ſerve 
and attend chem, to take care of their Affairs and 
receive their Revenues. But theſe Kings had no- 
thing to do in che publick Affairs of the Province. 
Neverthe'ets the Mandarins were oblig'd ro come 
four times a year to the young King's Palace to 

cheir Homage to him in the ſame manner as 


they do to the Kiog at Pe kin, onely with this dit- 
Wn ; ference 
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ference, that they give the Emperour the Title of 
Van ſui, or ten thouſand years, but to theſe Prin- 
ces they give no more then the Title of Cien ſu, 
or a thouſand years. 

The ſerenth or fourth Oriental Palace is call'q 
Yuen boen tzen, Or the Palace of the Royal Nup- 
tials. When the King or the Heir of the Crown 
are pleasd to marry, the Tribunal of Ceremo- 
nies makes choice of the moit beautifull and moſt 
accompliſh'd Virgins that are to be found, whe- 
ther they be the Daughters of great lords, or 
bur of mean deicent they value nor, To this pur- 
poſe the Tribunal employs Women thar are well 
in years, arid of good Reputation, who make 
choice of twenty -which they deem the moſt ac- 
- compliſhid. The Tribunal being inform'd of this 
choice, order the young Virgins to be carry'd in 
Cloſe Sedans to the Palace, where for ſome days 
they are examin'd by the Queen Mother ; or if 
there be no ſuch Perſon living, by the principal 
Lady Lady of the Court, who vifits them, and 
orders them to run, on purpoſe to find out whe- 
ther they have any ill ſmell or defect about them. 
After ſeveral Trials,ſhe makes choice of one whom 
ſhe ſends to the King or Prince with a great 
deal of Ceremonie, accompany'd with Feaſts and 
Banquets, diſtribution of Favours, and a general 
pardon for all Criminals of the Empire, unleſs Re- 
bels and Robbers upon the High-way. After this 
ſhe is crown'd with a ſplendid Pomp, and at the 
ſame time ſhe has beſtow'd upon her many Titles 
and large Revenues. As for the nineteen Vir- 
gins_to whom Fortune was not ſo favourable, the 
"King marrys them to the Sons of great Lords; of 
which if there be not anow to ſerve them all, he 
ſendsthe remainder back to their Parents with dow- 
ries 
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ries ſufficient to marry them advantageouſly. This 
was the Cuſtom of rhe Kings of China. But at pre- 
ſent the Tartar Emperours make choice of the 
Daughters of ſome great Lords, who are not of 
the Blood-Royal, or of the Daughters of ſome one 
of the Kings of the Weſtern Tartars for their 
Wivesand Queens 

| The eighth or fourth occidental Palace is calſ'd 
Tzu nen cum, or the Palace of Piety ; and ſerves 
for the Reſidence of the Queer. Mother, and her 
Damſels and Ladies of Honour. 

The ninth or fifth oriental Palace is call'd chum 
#1 cum, or the Palace of Beauty ; and the 
tenth or fifteenth on the Weſt ſide is call'd K; f:- 
am am, or the happy Palace. Theſerwo Palaces 
are appointed for the Daughrers and Siſters of the 
King before they are marry'd. For which par- 
poſe, during the Reigns of the Chrme/e Kings, the 
Tribunal of Ceremonies pickt out certain young 
Gentlemen, handſome and ingenious, and four- 
teen or fifteen years 21d. Outof which the King 
choſe one for his Daughter or his Siſter, tro whom 
hegave a vaſt Dowry in ands and Jewe:s. Theſe 
were call'd 7# ma, or the Emperour's Kindred by 
his Wives. They couid not be 12: {rrms. How- 
ever they became very powertul', and were great 
Oppreſfſoursof the People. Beto!re they had any 
Children, they were obligd every Mort11.7 and 
Evening to fall upon their Knees be.c: > their 
Wives, and knock their Heads three 113-4 2gaintt 
the Ground. But ſo ſoon as they hav Uniluren, 
they were no longer engag'd to that Ceremony. 
Ar preſent the Tartar King marrvs his Silters and 
his Daughters to the Sons of great Lords who are 
not of the Blood Royal, or with the Sons 0! tag 


etty Kings of the Weſtern 7 arturs. 
ours U 3 The 
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The 'leventh or fixth Palace to the Eaſt is call'd 
Y hao tien, or the Palace of due Title; and the 
ewelfth or ſixth Palace to the Weſt, is call'd Siam 
21 cum, or the Palace of Felicity. The thirteenth 
or ſeventh Eaſtern Palace is call'd Gn xeu cum, or 
thePalace of long Life : and the fourteenth or (e- 
venth Weſtern Palace is calld Kter nim cum, or 
the Palace of Celeſtial Repoſe. All which four 
Palaces were the Habitarions of the ſecond and 
third Queen, and the Concubines and ſeveral o- 
ther Ladies belonging to the deceas'd King, whom 
the King never ſees, nor ever enters into their 
Palaces; ſuch is their reſpect and veneration for 
their Predecefſours. 

The fifteenth or eighth Palace to the Eaſt is 
—-ay Kiao ta tien, or the Palace of great Friend- 

D. 

The ſixteenth - or eighth to the Weſt is cail'd 
Luen nim cum, or the Palace of the place of Re 
on to either of which the King retires, when 
he has a mind to be private with his Queen. 

The ſeventeenth or ninth to the Eaſt, is call'd 
Chim chien cum, or the Palace which receives Hea- 
ven: and the eighteenth, which is oppoſite to it, 
quen cum, or the Palace of the elevated Earth. 
Theſe rwo Palaces ſerve for the Kang's diverrilc- 
ment with his other two Queens : to the firlt of 
which he goes with his ſecond, and to the ſecond 
with the third of his Wives. 

The nineteenth or tenth to the Eaſt is call'd 
Hum te tien, or the Palace of abiindant Vertue. 

The twentieth or tenth to the Weſt is calld 
Kiu en ſin tien, or the Palace that enve!ops the 
heart. In theſe two Palaces are kept the Kings 
Jewels and Rarities of an ineſtimable Value. And 
lometimes he goes himſelf ro vific his Treaſure, 

2d IIb | WIE 
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which perhaps is the largeſt and che richeſt inthe 
World; in regard that for four thouſand'twenty 
five years the Chineſe Kings have been always ad- 
ding.to it without raking any thing out of it. For 
though the Reigning Families have ſo often alter'd, 
yet none of them ever touch'd this Treaſiire,, nor 
thoſe of which we ſhall give an accompr hereafter ; 
becauſe of the rigorous-Puniſhments which thenew 
Kings would have inflicted upon thoſe that ſhould 
have attempted ſuch a Sacriledge, and all their 
Family. Now though the Names of all theſe Pa- 
laces ſeem very mean and ordinary in our Lan- 
guage, certain it is however, that in the Chine/e 
Language they are very ſignificative and myſteri- 
ous, as being invented on pnrpoſe by their Men 
of Learning, conformable to their Structure, their 
Situation and their Uſe. 


Notes upon the nineteenth Chapter. 


THESE Palaces are large and magnificent,and ſea- 
ted in the ſpaces between the twenty Apartment sof the 
Emperour's Palace, and the two Walls of the Inner 
Incloſure, which are deſcrib'd by our Authour im this 
nineteenth Chapter. 


I. The firſt Palace call'd Ven hoa tien, or the Pa» 
lace of flouriſhing Learning. Hither the King retires 
when he has a mind to diſcourſe with his Men of 
Learning, or to conſult about his moſt important Af- 
fairs, or to keep the Faſts moſt uſually obſeru d m 
China. It is plae'don the Eaſt ſide of the ſixth Apart- 
ment call'd the _ Imperial Hall, 

II. The ſecond Palace over againſt the foregoing, to 
the Weſt of the ſixth Apartment, cal/4 Vuimrtien, or 


the Palace of the Council of War. 
Uu 4 III, The 
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ITE. The third Palace, or ſecond on the Eaft fide 
as ou go to the North, calld Tum fien tien, or tþ, 
Palace where Honours are pay'd to the deceas d King 
of the Royal Family. 

IV. The fourth Palace on the Weſt ſide, call d Gin 
chi fien, or the Palace of Mercy and Prudence, where 
rhe funeral Honours are pay'd to the King after his 
Deceaſe. 

V. The fifth Palace on the Eaſt fide, calPd Ty 
kim cum, or the Palace of Compaſſion and Foy, where 
the Heir to the Crown reſides till the Death of his 
Father. 

VI. The fixth Palace, on the Weſt fide, call'd Kim 
ho cum, or the Palace of Union and Flouriſhing. Here 
the ſecond and third Sons of the Emperour, reſide til 
they marry. 

II. The ſeventh Palace or fourth on the Weſt ſide, 
calld Yuen hoen rien, or the Palace of the Rojal 
Nuptials, becauſe the Nuptials of the King, and the 
, Herr to the Crown are there ſolemniz, d. 

VIII. The eighth Palace or fourth on the Weſt ſide, 
call d Tfu nim cum, or the Palace of Piety, being the 
Reſidence of the Queen Mother, and her Maids of 
Honour, 

' IX. The ninth Palace or fifth to the Eaſt, call'd 
Chum' cui cum, or :4e Palace of Beauty. 

X. The tenth Palgce or fifth to the Weſt, call'd Kia 
fiam cum, or the happy Palace, appeinted for 1h 
Siſters and Daughters of the King before they are 
marry'd. 

XI. The 'leventh or ſixth to the Eaſt, call'd Y 
hao tien, or the Palace of due Title. 

XII. The twelfth or ſixth Palace to the Weſt, calls 
Diamnim cum, or the Palace of Felicity. 

XI. The thirteenth or ſeventh Palace to the Eaſt, 
aid Gjn chu cum, or tbe Palace of long Life. 
X1Y. 7-e 
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. XIV. The fourteenth or ſeventh Palace to the Weſt, 
ld Kien nim cum, or the Palace of Celeſtial Re- 
poſe. In this Palace the ſecond and third Dueen keep 
their Courts, together with the Cancubines and other 
Ladies of the deceas'd King. So that this Palace 
ſerves for the ſame uſe, as the old Seraglio at Con- 
ſtantinople. 

XV. The fifteenth, or eighth to the Eaſt, calld Kiao 
ta tien, or the Palace of great Friendſhip. 

XVI. The ſixteenth, or eighth to the Weſt, calÞd 
Guen nim cum, or the Palace of the place of Repoſe. 
To theſe Palaces the King retires when he has a mind 
to be private with his firſt Queen. 

XVII. The ſeventeenth Palace, or ninth to the Eaſt, 
calld Chim kien cum, or the Palace that receives 
Heaven 

XVIII. The eighteenth Palace,or ninth to the Weſt, 
call'd Y xuen cum, or the Palace of the elevated 
Earth. « To the firſt of theſe rwa Palaces the King 
retires with his ſecond Queen, and to the ſecond with 
his third, 

XIX. The nineteenth, Palace or tenth to the Eaff, 
calld Lum te tien, or Palace of abounding Vertue. 

XX The twentieth or tenth Palace to the Weſt, 
calld Kiun fin tien, or the Palace that envelops the 
Heart. In theſe two Palaces are kept the King's 
Fewels and Rarities of an ineſtimable Price, Our 
Authour tells us, that this Treaſure has been filling 
for theſe four thouſand and rwemy five Years, and 
that in all that time nithing has been taken out of it. 
But this is to be underſtood, unle;s there happen any 
ſudden Conflagration ; or that the City had not been 
taken and plunder'd by the Enemy, 99 never trouble 
themſelves to obſerve the Laws of China in that par- 
ticular. For example, all the Relations that mention 


the Wars of the Tartars, among the reſt — 
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and Couplet tell us, that i the year 1644. the Re 
bet'Lior Li cum, not daring to abide the coming of the 
Fartars ro Pe kim, ſpent eight Days in removing al 
that there was of precious and valuable in the Pa- 
face. 

To every one of the 'Palates beloyg twenty four 
ſeparate Apartments, with a Royal Hall in the middle. 
F beve plac'd them as they ſtand inthe Draught: for a 
Man may eaſily believe that the laſt where the Women 
 refide, and where the Treaſure lies, ought to be moſt 
remote from the principal Gate. 


GHAP XX 


Of ſeveral other Palaces, and ſome Temple 
eretted within the ſame Encloſures. ' 


_ LL theſe Palaces which we have hitherto 
mentiond, are ſeared within the innermoſt . 
Encloſure of the Palace, from which they are e- 
parated by two Walls, and divided one from a- 
nother by other Wallsof the ſame Fabrick. Thoſe 
that follow are ſeated berween the two Enclo- 
—_—. | 

The firſt is calld Chun hoa tien, or the Palace of 
the doubPd Flower. Now to underſtand this 
Name, you are to take notice, that about two 
hunder d years ago one of the Chine/e Kings, con- 
trary to the Advice of '/his Grandees and People, 
would needs go and fight the Weſtern Tartar, 
who took ſeveral places and lay'd waſte the Pro- 
vince of Pe kim : but he was overthrown, taken 
and carry'd into Tartary, where the ae” ey 

ie 
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lev'd him to be dead, and therefore ſet up his 
Brother in his place. Some Months after, Embaf. 
ſadours came from the Tarrtars, who broughtnews 
that he was alive, and demanded a Rantom both 
for him and the reſt of the Priſoners. So foon as 
the new King receiv'd this Intelligence, he gave 
Order ro Commillioners to treat about his Bro- 
ther's Enlargement, and appointed a magnificene 
Palace to be built, whither he intended to retire 
upon his Brother's Return. The Palace being fi- 
niſhd, and the Treaty concluded, the Prifoner 
was brought to the Frontiers, where the Tartars 
receiv'd a great Summ of Money, great Quantities 
of Silk and Cotton, and all that they demanded. 
Thereupon the King returning to Pe kim, rhe 
new King would bave reſign'd the Scepter into 
- his hands, but the old King would nor accepr ic, 
but retir'd to the Palace which his Brother had 
prepar'd for himſelf, without ever offering to med- 
ie any more with the Afﬀairs of the Government. 
Three years after that, the new King dy'd, and 
then the old King accepting the Crown, was 
crown'd a ſecond time ; and then rhe Learned 
Men, according to the Cuſtom gave him anothex 
Name, calling him, Tien xum, or the King who 
follow'd the Will of Heaven. They alſo gave a 
new Name to the Palace where he had liv'd three 
years retir'd, calling it Chum hog tien, or” the Pa- 
lace of the doab/d Flower, alluding to the double 
Coronation of the King. The Bridge over which 
they croſs the Mote that ſurrounds this Palace is a 
wonderfull piece of Workmanſhip. Ir is a Dra- 
gon of an extraordinary Bulk, whoſe fore and 
hind-feet ſtanding in the water ſupply the place of 
Pillars; and whoſe Body, Dolphin like, makes 


the middle Arch ; and two more, the one _ 
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his Tail, the other with his Head and Neck. The 
whole is made of black Jaſper ſtone, fo well clog 
and fo well wrought, that it ſeems not onely tg 
be of one piece, but repreſents a Dragon to the 
life., It is call'd 7s iam, or the flying Bridge. 
For the Chineſe: report, that this Dragon flew 
through the Air from a Kingdom in the Eaft-Indies, 
which they call Tien cho, or the Kingdom of Bam- 
boos, whence they . alſo pretend that their Pagod 
and their Law was brought in former times. 
They alſo tell a hunder'd idle Stories of this Dra- 
gon. and this Bridge, which I omit as not. become- 
ing this Relation. This Palace takes up in length 
two Furlongs of China, or half an [a/ian Mile. 
The ſecond 1s call'd Hier yam tien, or the Pa- 
lace of the Riſing Sun. A Structure beauritull and 
magnificent for the Architecture, and environ d 
with nine very high Towers all of different Work: 
manſhip. Theſe nine Towers ſignifie the firſt 
nine Days of the Moon which are very great 
Holy-days, eſpecially the ninth, among the Cb:- 
meſes, They marry their Children during theſe 
Holy-days ; and among the ſeveral Diſhes of the 
Feaft, they never fail of one which repreſents the 
Tower wich nine Scories, every one of which an- 
fwers to one of the nine Days. For ſay they, 
the Number of Nme includes within it ſelf thoſe 
properties, which make it more excellent than 
all the reſt of the Numbers, and render it fortu- 
nate by the Augmentation of Life, Honour and 
Riches. For this reaſon, all the Chineſes Rich 
and Poor get up that day upon Terraſſes and 
Towers in the Cities, and in the Countrey upon 
Mountains and Hills, or at leaſt upon Damms 
and other high rais'd places, where they feaſt 


with their Relations and Fricads. But in rogers 
the 
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Fthe Kings of China ſeldom--go out of their Palaces 
they caus'd theſe nine Towers to be built, that 
= the Top of them they might Celebrate this 
val, ſo generally ſolemniz'd over the whole 
Empire. 
The third Palace is calld. Yar xeu tier, or the 
Palace of ten thouſand Lives + Now you are to 
underftand,chat about a hunder'd and forty years 
ago King Ki cim, that is to ſay, a King neat and 
precious, began his Reign, This Prince maintain'd 
Peace and Juſtice in the Empire : but in regard 
he was flexible and ſuperſtitious, one of the mar- 
ry'd Bonzes beguil'd his Credulity, and made him 
believe, that he would ſo order it that he ſhould 
live eternally, -or at leaſt for ſeveral Ages, by 
rertue of his Chymiſtry. To bring this to pals 
he advis'd him to build this Palace near the Lake, 
which we have already mention'd. *I1s very true, 
tis leſs than the reſt ; but what it wants in bigneſs, 
it has in beauty. Ic isenvirond witha high Wall 
with Battlements, and perfectly round ; all the 
Halls and Chambers e'ſo are round, Hexagons or 
Ottagons, and the Architecture is moſt beaurifull 
and magnificent. Hither then the King retir'd 
to diſtill the Water of Immortality. Bur his toil 
and pains were recompenc'd with a Succeſs quite 
contrary to his Expectations; for that inſtead of 
prolonging, they ſhorten'd his Life. For the Fire 
In the Furnaces having dry'd up his Bowels, he 
fell ſick in a Month or ſix Weeks after, and dyd 
within a few Days ; after he had reign d hve and 
forty years. The Emperour Yan /ie his Grand- 
child reign'd eight and forty; and both their 
Reigns are remarkable, as well for the peace and 
protperity which the People enjoy'd all char cune, 
as for that the Apoſtle of rhe Indians, the Holy 
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Francis Xavier arrivd in Chis, and dyd upon the 
Fronners, during the Reign of Kiz cm, a little 
before the Portupueſes built the City of Macao * 2s 
alfo for thar m the Eleventh yearofthe Emperour 
Van lie, the famous Father Afatthew Ricct, {Oo oni- 
verſally efteem'd to rhis day by the Chiueſes for 
his Learning and his Vercue, firſt fet footing in the 
Empire. 
he fourth is calPd Cimbhiu fjerr, or the Palace of 
_ purity, and was built upon this occafion. 
e fifteenth Day of the eighth Moon, is folem- 
nizd by the Chineſes with great feafting and re- 
pycimg. For from the ſerrting of the Sun, and 
riſing of the Moon ill Midnight, they are all a- 
broad with their Friends and Kindred in the 
Streets, in the Pzazza's, in their Gardens, and up- 
on the Terraſfes, feaſting and watching to fee the 
Hare which that Nighr appears in the Moon. To 
this purpoſe, the preceding Days they fend rocne 
pms” $19 Prefents of little Loaves and Sugar-Cakes, 
which they call Tue Fim, or Moon-Cakes. They 
are round, but the biggeſt, which are about two 
hands breadth in diameter, and repreſent the Full 
Moon, have every one a Hare in the middle 
made of a Paſt of Walnuts, Almonds, Pine-Apple- 
Kernels and other Indgredients. Theſe they eat 
by the Light of the Moon; the Richer fort 
having their Muſickalſo plaving about'em, which 
ts very good. 'Bur the poor, in the midſt of the 
ruder Noiſe of Drums, Fifes and Bafons loudly 
knockt 'upon with Sticks. And for the folemnt 
zing of this Feaft it was, that the Ancient Kings 
erected this Palace, not very big, but wonderfully 
delighrfull ; more eſpecially for its Situarion upon 
a Mountain made by hands, which is call'd 7 


Xey, or the Mountain of the Hare. Our Eu” 
; F- | pear, 


WE 7h Hitory of CHINA. jy 
F tg he Sor laugh at the Chineſes, for ima- 
Hare. 


tsin the Body of the Moon ro bea 
But beſide that among us the People are 
noleſs fond of many idle Opinions, no lefs ridicu- 
Jous, let me tellour Europeans that the Chineſes laugh 
as much at us, when they find in our Books, thar 

' we paint the Sun and Moon with humane Faces. 
| he fifth Palace is call'd T1 Tai Tien,or the Pa- 
lace of the Flouriſhing Tower. It is built upon 
the brink of the Lake among a great number of 
Trees which afford both ſhade and coolneſs. So 
that the Emperour makes it his chiefeſt reſidence 
| during the exceſlive heat, which the want of cooling 
Rreezes renders almoſt inſupportable : the City of 
Pe Kim being equally ſubjeCt to the inconvenien- 

cies of heat and cold. 

The fixth is call'd Van New Tien, or the Palace of 
ten thouſand ſports and pleaſures. It is ſeated 
upon the Bank of the Lake on the norch fide; 
and ſerves for the King to repoſe in when he goes 
a fiſhing, or to delight himſelf by Water in his 
Pleaſure-Boats, which are made either to fail or 
row, all very lovely and very richly adorn'd. 
There is one wich is made like one of our Brigan- 
dines, by the direCtions, of Father Fohn Adarr, 
which pleaſes the Emperour extreamly , and 
wherein he always goes a fiſhing, or to behold 
the Sea Fights, which are many tunes repreſented 
upon the Lake. 

| The Seventh is a great Platform encompaſs'd 
| with a ſquare of high walls, in the middle of 
which is a beautifull Palace call d Hu Chim 7 en, or 
; the Palace of the walls of the Tiger. The Royal 
| 
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Hall belonging to it is round, very high and Ma- 
jeſtick. Upon the gop of ir appear two Crpola's of 
of Braſs guilded, one above another at the di- 
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ſtance of the length of a lance; the one very 
large, the other leſs, im the form of a great Gourd 
which together with the roof cover'd over with 
Tiles varniſh'd with Azure, and embelliſh'd wich 
Flowers, Groteſco Borderings, and other Orna- 
ments, yield a very pleaſant proſpedt. Fronf this 
Hall and the Balconies belonging to ir the King 
delights himfelf with the ſight of rhe Beaſts that - 
are bread in the encloſure, as Tigers, Bears, Leo- 
pards, Wolves, Monkeys of ſeveral forts, Muſc- 
Cars, and ſeveral other Kinds; and with them the 
intermixture of Birds, no leſs remarkable for the 
colours of their feathers than for their bigneſs; 
as Peacocks, Eagles, Swans, Cranes; green, red 
and white Parrats, and ſeveral others, the names 
of which 1 cannot tell. Among the reſt there was 
one which was call'd La ci, or the Bird witha Bill 
of Wax, by reaſon the Bill is of the colour of Wax. 
It was as big as a Blackbird, bur the feathers 
of an Aſh colour. This bird learns whatever is 
taught her with that docility that ſhe does things 
incredible:; for all alone ſhe will att a Comedy. 
She will put on a Vizor, handle a Sword, a Lance, 
or Enſign made on purpoſe for her. She playsart 
Cheſs, - and performs ſeveral ations and motions 
with ſuch a lively grace as charms the ſpeCtarours. 
So that it is hard to ſay which is moſt worthy of 
admiration, the natural inſtin& of the Bird, or the 
induſtry of him that taught her. 

The: eighth is ſeared at the end of a vaſt Plat: 
form, and is call'd the- manſion of the Fortreſs of 
the middle. The Kings of China were wont to 
go to the Royal Hall of this Palace, to ſee three 
chouſand Eunuchs arm'd at all points, perform 
their military exerciſes, and make a ſhew of their 
pretended valour. But the Tartars have ſuppretsd 
this ridiculous divertiſement. Belides 
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. Beſides theſe Palaces, there are within the two 
ncloſures. a great number of Temples dedicated 
to Idols; of which there are four more famous 

han- the reſt, and which are alſo call'd Palaces, 

by reaſon of their largeneſs, the multitude of 
their Appartments, and the beauty of the Ar- 
chitefture. The firſt is calld 7ai 2uam mim, or 
the Palace of great light. Ir is dedicated to the 
Stars, Which we call North Stars, and the 
Chmeſes, Pe Tex. They believe that conſtellation 
to. hea God, and that it has power to grant them 
long life ; and therefore itis that the Kings,Queens 
and Princes offer their Oblations in chis Temple 
where there is no Idol to be ſeen, but onely a 
Cartridge or Linnen Roll,ſurrounded with a —_— 
tuous ſquare Border with this inſcription. To the 
Spirit and the God Pe Tey: This Temple ſtands 
within the inner wall. The other three are ſeated 
berween the two Encloſures. 

The Second is call'd Tai Cao Tien. Or the Pa- 
Jace of the moſt illuſtrious and Sovereigh Emperour. 
This is the Temple dedicated. to thar famous and 
loyal Deify'd Caprain, of whom we have former- 
ly ſpoken, who was calld Luan 73. Of himthey 
implore long life, Children, Honour, Riches and 
all che Bleſſings of this life, nor minding or dream- 
Ing- of any other ; for that the Chineſes place all 
their happineſs and final end, infnfible objects and 
Pleaſures. Gn Ne. - 

Bur fot the better underſtanding of what we 
have to ſay concerning the two next, we are to 


premiſe, that to rhe goreIoN oh the PR of 
Ken $5, the mcſt weſtern part of Chine, there lies a 
Kingdom, call'd by the Indians Tibet, and by the 
weſtern Tarters Tumet, where Father Antbony An- 
yelld about forty five. years agone. Ine 

| Je King 
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ing of this Counttey rakes upon hin to perform 
ire borh Foe? as well of King as of Hiph 

Prieft, 2nd by virtue of that Dignity bs orders all 
i: he matters of Religion, atid is perpetual and 
ab pero over all the Lam or Idola- 

trous Prie $'of that Counitrey. Theſe Lama are 

- fually clad in red and yellow habirs, which hang 

}* .6wn to the grout with ſtraight fleeves and 2 
Viantle of the fame colour, one fide of which 

rhey flitit under their Right Arms, and throw it 

back tipon the teft Thoultder, much after the fame 
watiner as the Apoſtles ate painted, as if they 

Had irhitared in _thar the Apoftle St. ' Thom, 
who according to alf probabilicy came into China, 

and telided rhiere for ſorie- thre. For the Hifto- 
ries and Chronickes of Chiza relate that during 
rhe reipn of the Family Han, what time our Sa- 
viour Wis both born arid dy'd, there came from 
the Indies into this Empire a certain holy tmati, 
whofe name was Tam, who preach'd and taught 

4 holy Law ; that rhe Bonizes 6 baſh it and 
fecu! 4 the holy Man'th tich Ft der, that find- 
in he could do no good the return'd into Indi. 
That he cafry'd afſtatf in his hand, and went bare- 
headed; and thar one day gry ro croſs the 
Great River of Kid# or S44'of the Sea, and find- 
ons rl no body would receive him 'into a Boat, 

Teafon thit alt pedpit had a prejiidice againſt him 
at the inſtigation of che Bonzes, he walkt over the 

River wictiout wetting his feer. Many other Mira- 
cles and worlderfillf attions of 'the fame Saint are 
robe read m the & Biory.” of A | 
* Nor ovughi it rv Roth range Yhat the Chikes 
call tim Tan inffead of Tobg. For as we pro: 


ron Uſe words, 1'Y6 they iniſtake ant 
Ur elle word of other Nati; infordoch, tÞ4t 


ſome- 
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metres ir is impoſſib'e ro know them again. 
"and T'dareaffirm that they are nor able to pro- 
"bounce aby ftrarge name, more eſpecially ſuch 
Words a3 are ſpelt with the Lerter R. or any words 
Fonfiſfing of fereral Syllables ; and hence ir is thar 
ny as ſo miſplacd the Vowels, placing 4 in 
me nft'Syllable, whereas they ſhould have put ir 
the laft. Nay rhe Porrugueſes do worſe than they, 
ih Sing Tote, and ſubſtituring e in the place of 
&_ F. Anthony Andrada alſo hes made the fame 


C chiſtake in his relation of the Kingdom of Tiber, 
7 whete he wrires Lambe inſtead of Lama, meaning 
G the Idoltrrous Prieſts before mention'd. There 
, are a great number of theſe Lama ar Pe Kim, but 
- they are nor efteem'd either by the Chmeſes or the 
| Eafterh Tartdys, who are Lords of China, becaute 
. they are acquainted wich their wicked manners 
| and chetmpercinency of che Law which thev rcach, 


| andthe ridiculoutheſs of their Idols. For chough 
| the Emperour permits them ro reſide at Courr, 
and forme few years fince order'd two Temples to 

be erefted for the exerciſe of their Idolatrous 
worthip, he did 'nor do ir our of any Kindneſs 

which he had for them, but out of meer reaſon 

of ſtate, to prevent by mezns of their credir, the 
Eaftern 7 vtars from enterprizing any thing a- 

gaihft them. For rhough theſe rwo forts of Tar- 

ters, are equally valianc, yer the Eaſtern Tertars 

o are not very numerous are afraid of the We- 

ftern, whofemalcicudes are infinite. Beſides ne. 
eſteem and venerarion which the latter have tor 

the Lam is almoſt incredible. For they no ſooner 
behold theſe Priefts at a diftance, but they are 
preſently feizd with fear and compunttion ; bur fo 

ſoon -as 'they meet, che Tirtar alights from his 

horſe; throws away his Bonner, and falling _ 

A-2 iS 
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his knees, embraces the Lama's feet, and kiſſes the 
FEY lower hemm of his Garment, with a zeal and de- 
votion unexpreſlible; which he ſhows by the mo- 
tions of his countenance, his hands, and his 
whole body. In the mean time the Lama with a 
formal gravity reaches his hand to the top of the 
Tartra's head, and drawing the figure of a Lozange 
upecn. his Crown, mutters over him certain pray- 
ers according to the uſual manner. Theſe t ings 
being thus premis'd ; 
The Third Palace or Temple is call'd Macals 
Tien, For Tien in the Chineſe Language ſignifies a 
Royal Palace; and Macala in the language of the 
Lama ſignifies the head of an Ox with the horns 
fois 190 oor ON: becauſe the-Idol which is worſhipd in thac 
Jo-wn-iv0=Temple is the horned head of an Ox Which 
4; 3 ,thews the blindneſs of man, whom the Chineſes 
So of TIES. Van Vo Chi Vam, or King and Lord of all 
ſo (ec , things, and Van Vo Chi Tim, or the moſt under- 
al 6 An ?--ſtanding of all Creatures, which nevertheleſs a- 
a, _ dores the work of his own hands, Beaſts that are 
Age *<cowCreated for his ſervice, and which ſeems more 
8, «4 +-\5 incredible, the Carcaſs of the head of an Ox. 
je” oe) The Fourth Palace is call'd Lame Tien or the 
Ls 5. Palace or Temple of the Lama, It is ſeated upon 
pres &:the Ealt ide of the Lake of which we have ſpoken, 
ivetvi a Mountain-made with hands like a Sugarioat 
foxes *environ'd with Rocks which were brought thicher 
wy # = former rimes from the Sea ſide,though far remote, 
FE with great labour and expence. Theſe Rocks are 
| Tf a-#4 2 7for the moſt part full of holes and hollownelles, 
, Ef occalion'd by the continual daſhing of the waves; 
7s %the Chinſees taking great delight co behold thoſe 
# Farr £.@npoliſh'd works fo nature. And they are fo 
#74. 7 < v/diſpos'd as to counterfeit the high out- juttings, and. 
Jt + Neep and rugged Precipices cf Rocks; fo tha at a 
- 6 25 for = fe lon of is, een ror OG 
axe wh, ft 5 Gran t DexÞ 4 comm by: 
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© moderare diſtance the whole ſeems to repreſent 
"Sms wraggy wild Mountain, the firſt work of 
*Nature. At the top appears a round Tower of 
- twelve ftories, well proportion'd and of an 
Extraordinary height. Round about the upper 
oy hang fifty Bells, that jangle day and nighr, 

; with the motion of the wind. The Templewhich 
is large and magnificent, is ſeated in the middle of 
che deſcent, on the South ſide; and the Cloiſters = 

and Cells of the Lama, extend themſelves to the Raal Dec ov A 

Faft and Weſt. \The 1dol ſtands upon an Altar o/ re 

within the Temple all naked, and in a filchy Poſ-” om, E 

ture like the Roman Priapus. Neither is it ador'd FN fp hoes 
but by the” Lams and the Weſtern Tartars, for */ ©, lays 
the Eaſtern and the Chineſes abhor it, as an infa- {2.4 « + pt 
mous and obſcene Monſter. The deceaſed King, 45! old 
Father of the reigning Emperour, ereted theſe * Pet: th. # On 
two Temples for reaſons of State, and to pleaſe & L, 7% © Dey 
his Mother, Daughter of a petty King of the" " 
Weſtern Tartars ; that Princels being greatly as Ss we bh 
voted to the Lama, whom ſhe maintains in Femere moe 
kim at vaſt Expences. Bur there is great proba- ;,cc, Horfurty 
bilicy, that ſo ſoon as ſhe is dead, thoſe abumina- _ bolt «9% 
ble Temples will be ſhur up. 00H on Jo: 

Moreover between the two Encloſures, here's ple c 

are four and twenty beautitull Palaces beſides, £ on 

which ſerve inſtead of four and twenty Tribunals; a G,o 3 oth N. 

the Mandarins of which are as ic were the Eimpc-! privy froth © ; 

rour's Stewards, and are no way ſubject to helen. gs 
other Tribunals and Mandarins of the Empire.,;-, 4 , \ prog tt 

They are the Overſeers of the Palace, of the Scr-4 amaringe y 

vants, of the Cellars, Offices, Treaſuries, and rhe pon p 

like; they puniſh or reward, according to thet $4505 F 

s Order, ſuch as belong to the Houſhold G0 « «x * 

rs 3 in the time of the Chineſe Emperours, all; 4-1 


theſe Tribugals were under the Governmeit of 
Eunuchs :7 <4 v y _ - 
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Eunuchs ; but at preſent they are. govern'd by 
ſeventy-rwo Tertar Lords bred up inthe Palace. 
Three of theſes belong to every Tribunal, who 
have under them a great Number of inferiour 
Officers, all employ'd in their ſeveral Stations to 
expedite the buſinefs with which chey are entruf: 
red. And thus we have given an Accompt of the 
principal StruCtures of rhe Emperour's Palace. For 
we ſhould never have done, ſhould we undertake 
a particular deſcription. of all thoſe other Places 
and Buildings which are there enclos'd, as the 
Houſes of Pleaſiire, the Libraries, the Magazines, 
the 'Treaſuries, the Stables, and ſuch like meaner 
edifices. But by what we hare already deſcrib'd, 
a Man may readily conjefture what ſarcher re- 
mains to be ſaid. 

All the S:ructures which we have already de- 
ſ-rib'd, are cover'd with large thick Ties, var- 
niſh'd. with yellow, green and blew, and faſten'd 
with Nails to withſtand the fury of the Winds, 
which are very high at Pe kim. The Ridges 
which always run from Eaſt to Weſt, riſe above 
the Roof about the height of 'a Lance. The Ex- 
tremities are terminated with the Bodies and 
Heads of Dragons, Tygers, Lyons and other 
Beaſts, that wind about and extend themſclves 
all the length of the ridges. . A vaſt variety of 
Flowers, and Groteſco-work, and other delightfull 
Ornaments, iſſuing as it were out of their Mouths 
and Ears, or elſe being faſten'd to their Horns. 
And in regard that all that you ſee of theſe Paka- 
ces 18 varnifh'd over with the Colours before men- 
tion'd, you would think at a diſtance, whea the 
Sun riſes, as I have many times obferv'd, that 
they. were all made or at leaſt cover'd with pure 
Gold ename!d wich Azure and Green, _—_ 
ft | yie:ds 
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Jepeamed delightfull, magnificent and majeſtick 


Notes upon the twentieth Chapter, 


Ofſome otherPalaces, and certain Temples ſeated 


' © between the two Encloſures. 


K. The firſt Palace ſeated to the Eaſt between the 


"two Encloſures, and upon the South ſide, as it is in 


the Plane, and as F. Couplet places it, [peaking of 
tbe Emperour who cauys'd it to be built, This Prance 
was calld Ym ſum, cr Kim tum, and his Brother 
Kim ti, he began his Reign in the year 1436. he was 
taken by the , tan in the year 1650. and ſet at L » 
berty ſome time after. ' His Bruther Kim ti dy'd © 
the year 1457. and this Emperour reaſſum'd the Go- 
vernment rhe [ame year, and dyd 1464. The Bridge 
which our Authour deſcribes, is a piece of Workman- 
ſhip altogether extraordinary, and is enough of it ſelf to 
make us admirethe Wit and Induſtry of the Chineſes. 

L. The ſecond Palace ſeated between the two En- 
cloſures, as are the ſix that immediately follow. It is 
call'4 Hien yam tien, or the Palace of the Riſing Sun. 
Therein are ſolemniz/d the Feſtivals of the firſt Day of 


. the Moon. 


M. The third Palace calid Van xeu tien, or the 
Palace of ten thouſand Lives. It is mark'd near the 
Lake by our Authour. That Emperour Kiacim, as 
otherwiſe call'd Xi ſum. He began bs Reign 1522. 
The Holy Francis Xavier arrivd in China 1522. 
and dy'd in the Iſland of Su chuen mm the Province of 
Quam tum, the ſecond of December of the ſame 
year. The Emperour Kia cim, or Xi ſum reign'd ll 


© 1567. bi Soy Moſum, or Lum kim % 1573 and 


bis Grendchilg Van lie, or Xin cum 4j'd in-the year 


X 4 1622, 
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ns King 2 o_ mor ” Palace to praftice 
Chymiſtry, and get the Baiſom of Immortality. 

Lens Fn, | Palace calld, Cim hieu "4 or the 
Palace of great Purity ; I have placd' it upon 4 
Mountain * conformable to our Autbour's deſcription. 
Therein the Feaſt of the fifteemh Day of the Moon g 
ſolemmz/d. 
O. The fifth Palace, call'd Ym tai tien, or the 
Palace of the flouriſhing Tower, It ſtands near the 
Lake among the Trees, as our Autbeur deſcribes it. 
T here the Emperour abides during the exceſſive Heats. 

. P. The ſixth Palace Van yeu tien, r the Palace 
of ren thouſand Sports and Pleaſures. It ſtands by 
the Lake on the North fide : for ſo we have plac'd « 
areording to our Autbour's deſcription. There the 
Kin —_ when be goes a Fiſhing, or to take bx 
Pleaſure by water. | | 

Q. The ſeventh Palace call'd Hu chim tien, or the 
Palace of the Tiger Walls. There the King breeds up 
wild Beaſts of ſeveral ſorts, and goes to ſee them 
himſelf. The ſituation of this place w not particularly 
ſet down by our, Authour, I have placd it in that 
part which ] thought to be the moſt ſpacious, and moſt 
proper berween the two Walls. 

R. The eighth Palate, calld the Manſion of Fer- 
zreſs of the Middle, appointed for exerciſing the Eu- 
nuchs. The ſituation is not mention'd by the Author, 
onely be places it between the two Encloſures as well 
+ Tp: leof th derabl 
8. Thefirſt Temple of the four moſt conſiderable in the 
Palace ; P f alt} Th ſen =_ _ Palace of 
great Light, and dedicated to the Bear-ſtars : It ſtanas 
within the inner Encloſure; and I bave plac'd « 
the keft ſide as the moſt b»nourable place : as being 
vpon the n band of the OWr . 

\ Þ. The ſecond Temple cald Tai cao tien, or the 


Temple 
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.. Temple of the moſt Illuſtrious and Sovereign Emper our | 

The Lies __ to that famons aeify"l Cap- 

tam mention'd 'in the ſixteenth Chapter, whoſe Name 

] could never find, nor the preciſe time of bu death. 
. T bave plac'd the Temyle at a wenture upon the Weſt 

| fide of. rhe-Lake ; becauſe our Autbour ſays no more 

but onely that it ſtands between rhe rwo Encloſures. 

V. The third Temple calld Macala tien, or the 
Palace of the Oxe's Head: But our Autbour does not 
preciſely mark down the ſituation of it. 

X. The fourth Temple, Lama rien, the Palace or 
Temple belonging to the Lama. I: ſtands in the Plane, 
as our Authour places it ; in the Middle of. a Rocky 
Mountain, made with bands like a Sugar-loaf, with 
8 Tewer at the Top. 

Y. Twenty four Palaces for the Mandarins, High 
Steward: of the Emperour's Houſbold.1 have plac'd them 
on the Eaſt ſide between the 10 Encloſures, where our 
Amutbour places them, who makes no particular deſcrs 
tion of them, no more than he does of the other Edifices ;; 
a Houſes of Plea[ur:, Libraries, Magazimes, Offices, 
Stables, &c. Which makes the curious more deſiroxs 
of compleater deſcriptions, and more perfect draughts. 


—_— — 
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CHAP. XXL. 


Of. the Emperour's Temples ſeated in Pe kim, 
and of the manner how the King goes abroad 


to perform publick Duties. 


Eſides the Temples which ſtand in the Palace, 
B che Emperour has ſeven more, in each of 


which he ſacrifices once a year, Five in the new 
City, and two in the od one. The 
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"The firſt of thele is calld Zien tam, or the Ter- 
pie of Heaven, ſeated wo Chinele Furlongs from 
the principal Gate of the City, a litrle ro the Eaſt, 
and encompaſsd with a round Wall three furlongs 
3» compats. - One part of this Ares is taken up 
with very beautifull- Buildings. * The reſt with a 


ved Shearer green and very ons Trees are of 
To 6 ee RA EXTTIOreIn'Y heighth; and render the place no 
gs melancholy and gloomy to us, than it ſeems 
Sees is f Tehadevout and venerable to the Infidels. Ir bas fire 
lo los F 1:7", *qoors on the South ſide, three in the middle, like 
Pnsl plac 7 che Palace which are never open'd bur when the 
on) £tvs 


comes to ſacrifice, and two of each ſide al- 

7 . 
5 =» a-veways open, for admittance of all that go to the 
pau erenc = Temple. On the. South and North ſide, there 
peE 6g $240 = are ſeven ſeparate Apartments : Six of which are 
Halls and Portals, as large and magnificent as 
thoſe of the King's Palace. The ſeventh is a vaſt 
'- and high round Hall which repreſents Heaven, 
ſupported by fourſcore and two Columns; the 
wile painted within fide with Azure and Gold, 
and coverd with Tiles varnſhid with blew. In 
this Temple it is that the King ſacrifices to Heaven 
upon the day, and at the very mcment thact the 
Sun comes to the Winter Solftice, attended by all 
the great Lords and Mandarins of the Court : and 
as for the Victims he offers, they are Oxen, Hogs, 
Goats and Sheep. Great preparations are made 
for the performance of this Cercmony, which 1s 
very ſolemn, and the Solemnity carry'd on with 
no leſs reſpeft and humiliry. For then the, Em- 
e £ win erour lays alide his Gold, his precious Stones and 
#. f- for yellow Robes; appearing onely decently habitedin 
c«-þ. 1, a plain of Veſtment of black orsky Colour Damask. 
bw. +; 0 The ſecond Temple is call'g 7; tam, or the 
Cairo = 2s $6pls of the Earth. It Rangs roward the Welt 
"FXT7 Blas Orcece 4 1 man Miles 1s x cormby Col Gove, © 
«. 
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at a diſtance anſwerable to that of the firſt; from 
wg differs nothing but onely that it is cover'd 
with 'Tiles varniſh'd wich green.  Whenthe King 
is Crown'd, before he takes poſſeſſion of the Ex 
pice, he goes to this Temple where he ſacrifices 
to the God of the Earth. Afterwards he purs' on 
the Habit of a Pioughman, and with two Oxen 
with guilded Horns, and a Plough varnifh'd with 
Vermillion and Streaks of Gold, he fets himſelf ro 
 plough a lictle piece of Ground that lies within the 
Encloſure of the Temple. While he is buſie at his 
Labour, the Queen with her Ladies in another 
part dreſs him a poor and home'y Dinner, which 
ſhe brings him, and which they eat together. The 
ancient Chjeſes inſtituted this Ceremony, to the 
End their Kings might remember, that their Re- 
venues came from the Labour and Heat of the 
Peoples Brows ; and therefore ought to be em- 
ploy'd in neceſſary Expences and for the good of 
the Kingdom, not in uſeleſs Buildings, exorbitant 
' Sports and Pleaſures, or ſuperfluous Rior. 

To the North of theſe two Temples, ftand three 
more diſtant,two Chizeſe Furlongs from the Gates, 
and from the Walls on the North, Eaft and Weſt 
ſides, and which are altogether like the two for- 
mer. That on the North fide is call'd Pe ew tan, 
or the North Temple of Heaven. Here the King 
ſacrifices at the time of the Summer Solſtice : and 
at the time of the Vernal Equinox he ſacrifices 
in the Eaſtern Temple, call'd Ge ram, or the Term- 
ple of the Sun; and to the Autumnal Equinox in 
the Weſtera Temple, which is calfd Tie ram, 
or the Temple of the Moon. Bur before the per- 
formance of theſe Sacrifices, the King commands 
a Faſt for three Days to be obferv'd 1n Pe &;77, 
during which time they are forbid to ear either 


Fleſh 
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Fleſh or Fiſh: Nor are the Tribunals, eſpecially 


4 


the Criminal to doe any buſineſs : Which ſome. 


what reſembles our Faft of Ember-weeks. I ask'd 
a learned Man one day what. benefic they hop'q 
to obtain by theſe Faſts and Sacrifices, and how 
they durſt affirm that their King nor Queen ever 
facrific'd- publickly to Idols, ſince the Heaven, the 
Earth, the Sun and Moon were all inanimate Bo- 
dies,that nq way merited Divine Honours and Sacri- 
fices, which belong'd onely to God by whom they 
were created. To which he reply'd that the word 
Heaven had two ſignifications By the firſt was 
meant the marerial Heaven call'd Neu him ch; rien, 
which is that which we ſee, and of which we feel 
the effefts, as we do alſo of the Sun, Moan and 
Stars: but che ſecond fignification intended the 
immaterial Heaven, call'd Nw ws him chi rien, 
which has no ſhape or figure, and which is nothing 
but the Creatour and Principle of all things. This 
is the Heaven, added he, ro which the Ancient 
Chmeſes addreſsd their Sacrifices and their Fafts, 
- his wrath,and return him thanks for the 
which continually rhey recerve from him 
all the four Seaſons of rhe year. Bur afterwards 
as men- are naturally blockiſh and carnal min- 
ded, they forgot the true Lord of all things, 
and minded onely the material viſib'e Heaven : 
Nevertheleſs, ſaid he, when the King facrificd 
in the Temp'es-of Heav'n, or Earth, the Sun 
or Moon, whoſe Names were onely usd to 
diſtinguiſh the Sacrifices and the Seaſons, he did 
not ſacrifice tathoſe- Creatures as the People ima: 
gin'd, but to the ſpiricual Heaven. ; 
The foxth Temple, ſtanding in the old City, 1s 
call'd 73. em mias, or the Temple of all rhe paſt 
- Kings, This is a large and magnificent Palace, 


with 


— 
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Halls, of which the laſt is as fair,as ſpacious,and as 
well adorn'd as thoſe of che King's Palace. There 
| Aa ping rich Thrones, che Statues of all che 

gs of China, good and bad, for four thouſand 
five hunder'd twenty five years together, from 


<1; the Father of the preſent Prince. This Tem- 
ple ſtands in the middle of one of the faire'!t Streets 


of the City. Which Street is fill'd up in two pla-- 


, ces by two Triumphal Arches with three Gates, 
high raisd, majeſtick and worthy to be admird. 
All People that paſs thorough this Street, of what 
quality fo ever, alight and walka foot when they 
come to theſe Arches, till they are paſt the Frone 
of the Temple. Here the King performs his An- 
nual Ceremonies to his Predeceſſours oncea year. 
' Bur che Ceremonies which are obſerv'd both in 
this and all other Solemnities are ſo numerous, 
and of ſuch various and different Sorts, that we 
ſhould never make an end, ſhould we go about to 
give a full accompr of them all. . But the Reader 
may make an ealie judgment of their Splendour, 
by what we have related, 


eh es } 
The ſeventh is call'd Chim hoam mio; or the w.. Zomonties 
' Tempe of the Spitic chat guards the Walls. Ic 9*n*** ; 


ſtands within the City near the Walls, on the 
Weſt fide. The King never ſacrifices in this Tem- 
ple, but the Mandarin: onely. Nevertheleſs this 
Ceremony is accompted among the Royal Sacrift- 
ces, as well for that the King is at the Charge, . as 
becauſe that he is the Man who nameschePerſons 
that are to ſacrifice. in this place. Moreover all 
the Citics of the Empire have ſuch a Temple as 
this; and ſeated as this is ; | conſecrated to the Spi- 


rit that guards the Walls, as if we ſhould fay, de- 
- dicated 
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" with many Apartments, Portals, Courts, and 


the firſt King nam'd To 4s, to the laſt call'd Xum 


6 
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ner ee Tutthry Ariget- of ei 
riow Ol th ge totes _ontbh = Wears 
U omp and M 
rifieetics of” His Revitws, when he Mevour of i 


There *ate two occaſions thar: carry the Em- 
rabradt but uf his Palace. The firſt, when 
: Foes 2 huntifg, or to 'rake the Air ; which is 
lookt upbfi &ffely as a private Aftion ; and then he 
is 4tr&1ded Oiely by his Guard, the Pririces of the 
_ Blood, afhd other g Lords, who ride _—_ 
betiifid or 6n Each fide; aveording-totheir D 
and Pre-emmifitncy. This train does nor of of 
above twothbuland Men, all on Horſeback, ſump- 
ruovs in their Habies, their Artes, and the trap- 
pings of their Horſes ; ar what time yon behold 
nothing but'Silks, and. Embroideries of Gold and 
Sher es re Stones. Certainly, 
if 4 Mair do but conſider it well, I queſtion whe- 
rh&r any Prince A on the” Earth ever 4 ppear'd 
in tits Cavalcades-with a Pomp Sarallet 
tb Whar we'Re ar rhis Court, when the Em- 
perotir -cmts forth our of His Palace onely to 6i- 
rr himſelfin his Parks: and Gafdens, or onely 
Idle ny ſtre-in-che/ Countrey. 
dxcalion is when rhe Emperonr comes 
foith tb: re any * Sacrifice, or any publick 
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» *2hd'rh6n1 bis Provefon is after chis Man: 


"'Fitft,a edt rwerity ir Nfen with lxrgeDrums, 
in We or ord ot welve a piece ; 45 4s do all 
it follow. 


NEE <H | with Traimpech twelve m2 
_ row. © oe Berge 2ie'rhade of, a certain 
Wood Ed Y am xx; bighly vatudby the Chine- 
ſer, whe Tiy; that when the Bird of the Suns 


deſirous 
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 d&ficous hrous of repoſe, ſhe pearches upon the Boughs 
of ris Tree. Theſe Trumpets are about three 


for ih Tengrh, and almoſt a hands breadth dia- 
- meter at the Mouth. They are ſhap'd like a Bel, 


4 
-. 


adori'd with Circles of Gold, and pleafingly ac- 
| Evord with rhe noiſe and beat of the Drums 
+ Thirdly, ewenty four men with long ſtaves, 
twelve in a row : which ſtaves are ſeven or eighr 
foot in” length varniſh'd with red, and from one 
end to the other adorn'd with guilr Foliage. 
Fourthly,a hunder'd Halbaraters, fifty in a row, 
with the heads of their Halbards in the form of a 
Creſcent. 
- Fifthly, a hunderd Men carrying Maces of 
guilt Wood, fifty in a row, with ftaves as long as 
a lance. 
Sixthly, two Royal Poles calld Caf, varnifh'd 
mon red intermix'd with Flowers and gilt at both 
ds. 


 Seventhly, foor hunderd large Lanthornsrichly 
adorn'd, and all curious pieces of Workmanſhip. 
Fighthly, four huhderd Flambeaux, delicately 
trtmm'd and carvyd, and mace 6f a certain fort of 
Wood, that gives a great light thar laſts long. 
Ninthly, rwo hunder'd Lances, adorn'd below 
the fteel heads, ſome with Mk Fringes ; others 
with the tails of Panthers, Wolves, Foxes, ' or 6- 
ther Peaſts. | Lihs 
 Tenthly, twenty four Banners, upon which are 2 © af yeaagy 
painred the' rweary four Signs of rhe Zodidck 45 ”; (M0 
which the Chineſes divide inco twenty four pirts,.0 -4 
whereas we'divide it into no more than wwelve, 7.7 
Leventhly, fiiry fix Batmers, wherein ate phi 
tea fifty fix Conſteations, under which the C#z:- 
fe; comprehend the whole Number of tlie Sears. 


Tweltthly, 
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* Dwciably ewo' large Flabels, rted by 
long Poles, gided and painted , ſupperied Fi- 
gures of the Sun, "+ cry Birds, and other 
Creatures. 

Thirteenthly, ewenty four Umbrello's richly a- 
dornd, and they that carry them, two and two 
rogerher, as I ſaid before. 

Fourteenthly, eight Sorts of Utenſils, for the 
King's ordinary. Uſe and Occaſions, as a Table 
Cloarth, a Baſon of Gold, and an Eure of the ſame 
Metal, with ſeveral other things of the. ſame 
Nature. 

Fifteenthly, ren Horſes as white as Snow, with 
their 2x-Ye and Brid'es adorn'd with Gold, 
Pearls, and precious Stones. 

Si y, a hunder'd Lanciers, and on both 
ſides within fide of them, the Pages of the Empe- 
Tour's Chamber, and in the middle between them 
the Emperour himſelf with an Air majeftick and 
grave, mounted upen a lovely Steed, and cover'd 
with a Paraſol or Umbrello, beaucifull and coſtly 
beyond the belief of thoſe that never beheld it ; 
and ſo large that it ſhades both the Eniperour and 
his Horſe. 

jb. ge the Princes of the Blood, the 
and a great Number of the moſt Emi- 

at: na clad and rang'd on both 
= in rank. and files according to their Dig- 


\ ohne five hunder'd young Gentlemen 
who Emperour, richly habited. 
BS y, a thouſand Men, five bunder'd in 
—_— calld Hiao gues, that'is to-fay, Footmen, 
clad in red Robes, embroider'd with Flowers and 
Stars of Gold and Silver, with long rpg arg 


of FREE in cheir Bopnets. 
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”. Twentiethly, an open Chair or Litter carry'd : 
by thicty fix Men ; attended by another cloſe 
Litter, 'as big as a Chamber, and carry'd by a hun- 
derd and twenty Men. 

. One and twentiethly, two vaſt Chariots each of 
them drawn by two Elephants. 

\I'wo and twentiethly, a largeChariot drawn by 
eight Horſes, and another leſſer, by four. All theſe 
Chariots are ſumptuouſly lin'd, the Elephants and 
Horſes. richly capariſon'd, and the Governours- 
and: Coachmen in coſtly Liveries, and every Lit-. 
ter and every Chariot is attended by a Captain - 
with fifty Souldiers. 

Three and twentiethly, two thouſand learned 
Mandarins, a thouſand in a Body. 

Four and twentiethly, rwo thouſand Military 
Mandarins, both the one and the other gorgeouſly 
apparell'd in their Ceremony-Robes : . and theſe. 
laſt bring up the Emperour's Train, and concluds 
the Pomp. | 


Notes upon the twenty firſt Chapter. 


And upon the Emperour's ſeven Temples ſtanding 
in the ewo Cities. 


 Z. Fiue Temples ſeated in the newCity. The firſt 
call:d Tien ram, or the Temple of Heaven ; ſtanding 
as owr Authour [ays, two Chineſe furlongs from the 
Principal Gate of the City, that u to [ay,from the South 
Gate, a little toward the Eaſt. It is encompaſs 
with a round Wall, three furlongs im Circumference : 
The reſt « to be ſeen in the Plane. There the King 
farrifices ro the. Winter Solſtice. The foar other Tems 
ples are built altogether like the firſt. The ſecond cal'd 
Ti tam, or Temple of the Earth, & ſeared toward the 
Weſt at a diſtance from the Principal Gate proportiona- 
ble to that of the firſt, _ the Emperour «hrs 
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the God of the Earth upon the day of bis Coronation. 
The third i about two Furlongs diſtant from the North 
Gate, and s call d Pe tien tam, or the North Temple 
of Heaven. Here the King ſacrifices to the Summer 
Solftice. The fourth & about two Furlong s diſtant _— 
from the Eaſt Gate; and  call'd Ge tam or the 
Temple of the Sun, where the King ſacrifices to the 
Vernal Equincx. The fifth is two Furlongs diſtant 
friom the Weſtern Gate, and is calld Yue tam, or the 
Temple of the''Moon, where the King ſacrifices to the 
Autummnal mox. If we muſs allow ſixteeen Fur- 
longs in length to the new City, according to the Opi- 
nion of F. Adam, theſe two Temples ought te be placd 
farther, to keep the ſame diſtance of two Farlongs 
from the ra; and Weſt Gates. 

'T. Two Temples ſtanding on the old City. The firft 
ca0'd Ti vam miao, or the Temple of all the deceasd 
Kings : Thus is a ſpacious and magnificent Palace, in 
tbe chief great Room of State of which, are to be ſeen 
the Statues of all the Kings of China, good and bad, 
from King Fo. hi ſeated all upon Thrones, Our Au- 
thour mentioning the Situation of it, ſays no more, than 
onely the, that it ſtands in one of the faireſs Streets of 
the City between two Triumphal Arches, which are 
mark'd down in the Plane. So that this Temple muſt 
mot be placd to the South of the Palace; m regard 
that ſpace is taken up with the outermoſt Courts and 
firſt Apartments of the Palace. Nor did I think it 
proper to place it toward the Weſt, in regard the fol- 

ping Temple is placd there; nor toward the North 
which among the Chineſes is the meaneſt place in the 
City, and therefore I have placd it toward the Eaft, 
in the Street which xs next the Eaſt Gate of the 
Palace. | 

..% The ſecond Temyle s calld Chim hoam miao, 
or the Temple of the Spirit thut guards the Walls. 1 
have  placd it according to our Authour within fe, 

| | an 
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#nd near to rhe Walls. Here the King never ſacrifi- 
ces himſelf, but onely the Mandarins. 

A A. The ſix ſapream Tribunals of the Learned 
Mandarins, deſcrib'd by our Authour in Chap. 13. 
He ſays they arc plac'd according to their Order, near 
rhe King's Palace upon the Eaſt ſide, ſo many ſpacious 
[quare Edifices which have every one three Droiſions of 
Apartments, &C. I have very near repreſented chem 
in the ſame manner, placing the firſt near the inner. 
Apartments of the Palace where the Emperour himſelf 
reſides. 

The firſ#, Li pu, has the Overſight of all the Man- 
darins of the Empire. Four inferiour Tribunals be- 
long to this, which aſſemble together in the ſame Pa- 
lace, in two Rows of Apartments, that are to be ſeen 
upon the right and left hand ; the middlemoſt bein 
appointed for the ſupream Tribunal, And it a the 
hu thing with the other five, where the middlemoſt 
a ſtill the ſupream, and the inferiour on each ſide. 

A A2. The ſecond, Hu pu, has the Overſight of 
the Exchequer, with fourtees inferiour Tribunals ; 
ome for every one of the Provinces of China; that of 
Pe kim having no particular Tribunal, by reaſon of 
the Dignity of that f marr where the Court reſides. 

AA 3. The third Tribunal, Li pu, that has the 
ordering of Ceremonies; Sciences, Arts, &C. with 
four mferiour Tribunals. 3/5 h 

AA 4. The fourth Tribunal, Pim pu, that bas 
the Care of Warlike Arms and Proviſions, with four 
Tribunals under it. ; 

AA 5. The fifth Tribunal, Him pu, that judges 
withont appeal of all Crimes committed in the Empire, 
with fourteen Tribunals mferjour 10 it. Ay 

AA 6. The fixth Tribunal, hich has the Overſight 
of the publick Works ; with four Tribunals inferiour 
f0 2; | 
B B. The five Tribal; of the Military Manda- 

| Y 2 r1NS 
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"Tis, ſeated to the Weſt of the Royal Palace. Our 
 Awthour ſpeaks nothing particularly either of their 
. ſituation or fabrick : But tis very probable, they are 
"all built like the former. The firſt-which we may 
- ſappoſe to and moſt to the North, Heu fu, or the Rere- 
gard: '' The ſecond Tio fu, or the left Wing , the 
third Yeu'fu, or the right Wing. The fourth Chum 
fu, or the main Battle. The fifth Cien fu, or the 
Vanguard. | | 
Neither does F. Magaillans [peak any thing of the 
ſituation of many other Tribunals in Pe kim, of which 
he gives the Deſcription. But moſt certainly they 
ſtand in rhoſe places, where he ſays in general, that 
there are Palaces and Tribunals in ſuch Streets, as in 
the Street of Perpetaal Repoſe, and in other parts 
mark's down in the Plane. 
.* We 'bave nothing to obſerve upon the Emperour's 
Pomp, when he ſtirs abroad out of his Palace, but onely 
thiy that the Deſcription of Father Adam, is much 
after the ſame Manner. 


THE END. 
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An Aridgment of the Life and Death of F. Ga- 
briel” Magaillans, of the Society of Jeſus, 
Miſſonary into China, written by F. Lewis 

 Buglio, his inſeparable Companion for fix 
and thirty Tears; and ſent from Pe Kim #n 
the Tear 1677. | 

ATHER Gabriel de Magailtan,' a Native © 
Portugal , Was born in the year T609. He 
ſpent” his firſt years in the Houſe bf one of his 

Uncles who was a Canon, and who took-care ' to 


educate him in Piety andthe fear of God, After- 
| wards 
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wards he ſtudied in the Schools of the Society of 
Feſws, in the famous Univerſity of Conimibre : 
where mov'd by the goodexample of thoſe Fathers, 
he refolv'd to! forſake the world, and was re- 
ceivd into the Society at-ſeventeen years of age. 
Being as yet but a Noviciate, he begg'd leave that 
he might be ſent to the Miſſions of the Eaſt [ndies, 
which would not be granted him however, till he 


_Mhad compleated his Studies of Rhetorick and Phi- 
loſophy. He arrivd at Goa in the year 1634, 


where he was immediately employ'd to teach 
Rhetorick to the young Religious of the Houle. 
Two years afterwards he earneſtly deſir'd that he 
might be ſent tothe Miſſion 'of Fapan, which was 
with great-reluftancy at length conſented to, by 
his Superiours, in regard of the great progreſs 
which their Scholars made under ſuch a Maſter. 
When he arriv'd at Macao, the Father Viſiter or- 


_—derdhim:to teach Philoſophy, to which he there- 


upon began to ſettle himſelf: but at the ſame time 
therecame a Chriſtian Mandarin, who diſcharg'd 
him-from that employment. And indeed the Fa- 
ther Viſiter was willing to lay hold of the opportu- 
nity of ſuch an Officer, ;by his means to get the 
hberty of ſending a perſon of merit into China, to 
aſſiſt the Miſſionaries there. For at that time 
there was no perſon in' the whole Colledge who 
was proper for that Countrey. Which was the 
reaſon that F. Magaillans, obſerving ſo favourable 
a conjuncture, earneſtly begg'd the Empioymentr, 
which was granted him as ſoon. Thereupon he 
departed with ths Mandarin, and arrivd at the 
City of Han Cheu, the Metropolis of the Provincg 
of Che Kiam, where the Vice Provincial then reli- 
ded. Ar the ſame time alſo therecame Inre'ligence 
from the Province of $S# chuen, that Father Lews 


[49 was gone to lay rhe Foundations of a 
Bugli2, who g Y y _ 
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Miſſion there, was fallen ſick and wanted a Com- 
Pe. Thereupon Father Mageaillan; offerd 
imſelf and obtain'd leave to goe and aflift him ; 
and though ic were a Journey of- above four 
months from Ham chew, to the Capital City 
of Suchen , nevertheleſs he fortunately arriv'd 
thete, and became a great help to Father Buglio ; 
and then it was that he apply'd himſelf with great 
Induſtry to the ftudy of the Chineſe Language and 
54 hl which he learnt with an extraordinary 
Two years after, there happend a violent Per- 
ſecution againſt the Preachers of the Goſpel, raisd 
by the Boxzes of that Province, who alſembling 
together in great numbers from the neighbouring 
Cities, accusd' the Fathers of Rebellion in all the 
Tribunals of that Metropolis. The chief Manda- 
7in therefore of the Tribunal of Crimes fearing a 
Revolt, at a time when the Kingdom was tur- 
moil'd with ſeveral Infurrections, order'd that the 
Fathers ſhould be well drubbd, and. then expell'd 
out of the limits of the Province. | But they put- 
ring their confidence in God's aſfiſtance, and the 
protection of the Mandarims, of which the greateſt 
part were their Friends, would not forſake their 
Station. Thereupon the Bonzes. hung up Libels 
every day in the principal Quarters of the City, 
againft the Fathers; as alſo againſt the Mandarin. 
Bur one of the Military Mandarms, who was a 
Chriſtian, rook care to have them pull'd down by 
the Souldiers. On the other fide, the Fathers 
writ ſeveral Books, wherein they explain'd and 
aſſerted the truth of their Faith, and refel!'d the 
Impoſtures of their Adverſaries. This Perſecution 
laſted three months ; but then the Bonzes, whe- 
ther it were that they were afraid of the Manda- 
ris who proteCted the Fathers, or whether hay 
| | wante 
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wanted money to maintain them an er in 
the Capital City, retir'd home one after _— : 
and then the Governour of the City, wh« favour'd 
the Fathers, diſcharg'd the Superiour of the Bon: 
zes from his Employment ; which pur all the reſt 
to ſilence, and abſolutely ſtiffd thatuproar. 

In a ſhort time after, they were expos'd to a 
Perſecution much more formidable than the for- 
mer. For the Rebel Cham-hien chum, follow'd by 
a numerous Army, and filling all places where he 
came with fire and ſlaughter, advanc'd toward 
the Capital to. make himſelf Mafter of the 
place, and there take upon him the Title of Em- 
perour of China, as he really did. Upon this, a 
great number -of. people fled for ſhelter to the 
Mountains, and the Fathers among the reſt, with 
a reſolution to expect>;the iſſue of theſe diſorders. 
In the mean rime the Rebel took the Capital City, 
where he—made a bloody havock ; and three 


months after underſtanding that great numbers of 

people were fled to the Mountains, and among | 
the reſt the Fathers, he ſent ſeveral Companiesof 
Souldiers who brought back a conſiderable part of 


the people, of which number were the Fathers. 
But when they came into his preſence he receiv'd 
them with extraordinary honours , and promis'd 
them that as ſoon as he had ſecur'd himſelf in the 


quiet poſſeſſion of the Empire, he would erect 


magnificent Churches in honour of the God of 
Heaven. In the meantime he gave them a mag- 
nificent Houſe, where the Fathers hung up the 
Picture of our Saviour, and-baprtiz'd ſeveral per- 
ſons, and amongthereſt the Tyrants Father in law. 


And indeed, during the three years that he uſurpr- 


the Government, for the firſt year he behav'd 
himſelf with much Juſtice and Liberality. Bur 
being provok'd by ſeveral InſurreCtions in ſeveral 


Y 4 parts, 
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parts, he reſolv'd toſubdue the Province of Xen / 
the Inhabitants of which are a warlike fort of 
people, and before his departure fo to ſecure the 
Province of Sichuen, that it ſhould not be ina con- 
dition. to revolt. In purſuance of which cruel re- 
ſolution, he put to death an infinite number of 
people by all' manner of Torments. Some were 

cut jnto quarters, others flead alive, others were 
cut jn pieces by bits, and others were mangld, 

but not ſufferd to dye. A hundred and forty 

thouſand Souldiers alſo of the Province of Suchucn 

he caus'd to be maſlaker'd, ſo that the Province 

was almoſt depopulated. 'Thereupon the Fathers 

obſerving theſe horrid Butcheries, and deſpairing 

to make any farther progrets under the Govern- 

ment of ſo barbarous a Tyrant, preſcnted a Peti- 

nion to him, wherein they deſir'd leave to retire 

till the troubles that harraſsd the Kingdom were 

appeasd. Burt the Tyrantwas fo enrag'd at this 

Petition, that about two hours after he ſent for 

the Domeſtick Servants belonging to the Fathers, 

and order'd rhem to be flead alive; accuſing them 

that they had inſtill'd thoſe rhoughts into their Ma- 

ſters heads. Preſently the Fathers haſten'd to fave 

their lives, and told the Tyrant, which was no 

more than the truth, that thoſe poor peop!e had 

not the leaſt knowledge of their delign. However 

after ſome diſcourſe, the Barbarian order'd the Fa- 

thers to be lay d hold of, and carry d to the place 

of execution and there to be cut in pieces. Which 

-had been executed, if his Chief General, who wes 
.his agdopred yon, had not, while they were leading 
to the piace of rorment, by his Arguments and his 
Interceſſions obtain'd their pardon. Thereupon 

the Tyrant ſent away with all ſpeed to have them 
- brought back again into his preſence, where after 
he had loaded them with ill language and Ro 
ches, 
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ches, he committed them tothe cuſtody of certain 
Souldiers , with orders to guard them day and 
night. In which condition they remain'd for a 
whole month, at the end of which he ſent for 
them one morning into his preſence. They found 
bim then very bloodily employ'd in giving Oxders 
for the putting to death a great number &f-per- 


ſons, and verily believ'd that their laſt hour had. 


been at hand. Bur at the ſame time it was the 
will of God, that the Scouts came in one after 
another, bringing intelligence that ſome of the avant 
Couriers of the 7Zertars Vanguard were at hand. 
But the Tyrant, not giving credit to their Intelli- 
gence, would needs mount without his Arms, and 
attended onely by ſome of his moſt faithfull Friends, 
rode forth to make a farther diſcovery of the Ene- 
my himſelf,at what time being forc'd to a Skirmiſh, 
he was at the beginning of the Fight ſhot through 
the Heart with an Arrow. Thus the Fathers finding 
themſelves at liberty by the death of the Tyrant, 
reſolv'd to retire to their Houſe. Burt by the way 
they met a Troop of Tartars that ſhot ſeveral Ar- 
rows at them, inſomuch that F. Magaillans was 
ſhot quite through the Arm, and F. Bug/io into the 
Thigh, where the head of the Arrow ſtuck very 
deep in the Fleſh: ſo that although F. Magail/2ns 
made uſe of his Teeth to pull ic out he could nor. 
Till looking about him in that extremity , 
he ſpy'd at laſt a pair of Pincers lying in a blind 

lace to which they had retir'd for ſhelter, by the 
help of which he drew the Arrow our of the 
wound, not without great loſs of blood. 

The ſame Evening they were preſented. to the 
Prince who commanded the Army, who being in- 
form'd what they were, entertain'd them with an 
extraordinary civility, and order d rwo Lords to 
take care to furniſhrhem with all rhings POORY: 

Owe: 
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However, The Fathers underwent great hard- 
ſhips, for above a year together that they follow'd 
the Army, till they came to Pe Kim, more eſpeci- 
ally for want of Victuals, of which there wasgrear 
ſcarcity in the Army for ſome time: ſo that F. Ma- 
gaillans was conſtraind for three months to live 
upon a ſmall quantity of Rice onely Þoil'd in fair 
water. But upon their arrival at Court, the Tri- 
bunal of Ceremonies, which takes care of all 
Strangers, caus'd them to be lodg'd in the Royal 
Hoftery, with a large allowance of Proviſion for 


their entertainment. There they reſided two 


years, which being expir'd, a Perſon of Quality 
was commanded to take care of their Entertain- 
ment. During all which time they employ'd them- 
ſelves 1n preaching the Goſpel, and baptiz'd ſeveral 
rſons. They continu'd ſeven years at Court, 
ore they were known to the King. But then 
the Prince underſtanding who they were , was 
extreamly joyfull at - their preſervation, ang gave 
them a Houſe, a Church, Revenues, and Money 
to buy them Veſtments. Thereupon F. Magai/- 
ans, in teſtimony of his Gratitude to the King for 
fo many Favours, employ'd himſelf day and night 
in making ſeveral turious and ingenious pieces of 
Art to pleaſe him ; yer not ſo, but that he was 
no leſs diligent in the Converſion of Souls, as well 
by preaching as by writing. He alſo wrote ſeve- 
ral Relations, and tranflated the Book of St. 7h»- 
92s Aquinas Concerning the Reſurreion of the 

Body, which was receiv'd with great applauſe. 
| After a Reign of eight years the King dy'd; 
and becauſe his Son, who is the preſent Em- 
perour, was very young, he appointed four Pro- 
rectors to govern the Empire during the Son's mi- 
Nority. Now ar the beginning of their Regency, 
+ ome Footmen belonging to a Chriſtian Mandarm, 
: | £0 
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w revenge themſelves upon their Mafter, againft 
whom ' they were highly incensd, falſly ” 
F. Magailans to have given Preſents in favour of 
that Mandarin, who was put out of his Employ- 
ment; which is a great Crime in China. There- | 
_ the Father was carry'd before the Criminal | 

ribunal, where he was put to the Rack two 
times, by the ſqueezing of both his Feet in aPrels, 
which though it were a hideous Pain, yet the Fa- 
'ther endurd it with a conſtant Reſolution, nor 

would be brought to confeſs a thing of which he 

was not guilty. Nevertheleſs the Judges contra- 

ry to all Juſtice, condemn'd him to be ſtrangrd, 

and ſent their ſentence, according to cuſtom, to 

the four Regents. Bur they, as well for that he 
was a ſtranger, as becauſe they were fatisfid of 
his Innocency, acquitted him, and reſtor'd him 

to his Liberty. 

Three years after, in the Perſecution which all 
the Fathers ſuffer d for Relgion, he was appreheny: 
ded with others,and loaden for four whole months 
together with nine Chains, three abour his Neck, 
three about his Arms, and three about his Legs : 
He wasalſo condemn'd to have forty Laſhes, and 
to be baniſh'd out of Tartary as long as he livd. 
Bur a great Earth Quake that happen'd at that 
time at Pekim, deliver'd both him and rhe reſt of 
his Companions. Afterwards for ſeveral years 
together,he made it his buſineſs as well to perform 
the actual FunCtions of the Miſſion, as to pleaſure 


the Reigning Prince, who had taken poſſeſſion of | 
the Government, with his ingenious Inventions ; 
labouring like an ordinary Mechanick, to thecnd 

that the favour of the Prince might be a means to 

maintain and augment the Faith ; which was the 

Fathers onely aim. 

' Three years before his Death, the — 
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which he: receiv'd in his Feet, when he was par 
upon: the Rack. broke. out again, - which he en- 
_ dur'd; with an extraordinary Patience. Two 

Monchs before he dy'd, theſe pains were accom- 
pany'd with defluxions that ſtopt- his Reſpirati- 
on; ſo that he was conſtrain'd to ſleep fitting up 
ma Chair for fear of being choak'd.; 'which was 
the reaſon that many times he never ſhur his Eyes 
for ſeveral nights. rogether. He wanted for no- 
thing during his Sickneſs, ' but no Reniedies could 
ſurmount the force of the Diſtemper, which dayly 
encreas'd ; ſo that upon the ſixth of 'May, in the 
year 1677, between. ſix and ſeven a Clock in the 
Evening, as he fat in his Chair, and the Diſtem- 
per- urging ftill with more violence, ' he ſent for the 
Fathers who gave him the YViaticum and. extream 
uUnftion;-after he had. ſome days before made a 
general Confeſſion. And fo about.cight a Clock 
he placidly ſurrender'd' his Soul to his Creatour, 
in the preſence of all the Fathers, the Servants, 
the Neighbours, and ſeveral Chriſtan Mandarin, 
who could not forbear weeping at his departure. 
The next day F. Yerbie/t, now Vice Provincial of 
this Miſſion, went betimes in the Morning to 
give notice to the King of the Death of che Fa- 
ther. i The Prince bid him return home, whitcher 
the in a very ſhort time would ſend him his own Or- 
ders what to do. Accordingly within halfan hour, 
he ſent three Perſons the moſt confiderable in his 
Court, with an Elogy -in honour of the Father, 
two. hundred 7ae!s, or about fourſcore pounds, 
and ten great pieces of Damask for his Shroud, 
with command to perform all the cuſtomary Ce- 
remonies before the Corps of the Deceas'd, and 
to bewail him after the uſual manner, which the 
rwo Meſſengers did, ſhedding a great number of 


Tears in the preſence of che whole Ailembly. 8 
The 
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The Elegy-which the King gave the Father was 
ir thels words. | ; , By | 

*. I underſtand that Ngbar en ſs ( for by that 

* Name ty calld the Father in China) isdead of 

a Diſtemper. . I make him this wricing, in con- 


* ſideration that while my Fathgr liv'd who. was 
* the firſt Emperour of our Fanlly, this fame Ho- 
2 ly Perſon by his ingenious Pieces of Art delight- 


ed the genious and humour of my Father ; and 
for that after they were invented he took care 
to preſerve them with an extraordinary Indu(- 
try, and beyond his Strength. But more eſpe- 
cially for that he came from a Region ſo far dif 
* tant, and on the other ſide of the Sea co abide 
. ſeveral years in China, He was a Man truly 

ſincere and of a ſolid Wit, as he made appeac 

during the whole Courſe of his Life. 1 was 
* in good hopes his Diſeaſe might have been 
overcome by Remedies. But contrary to my 
Expectation he is remov'd for ever from us, to 
rhe great ſorrow and ſenſible grief of my hearc. 
For that reaſon, I make him' a Preſent of.two 
«* hunder'd Crowns, and ten large Pieces of Da- 
© mask, to ſhew that my deſign is never to for- 
« get our Vaſlals that repair to us from Places fo 
* remote. 

Below was written, the Emperour's words. 

The ſixtteenth year of the Emperour Cam4;, the 
ſixth day of the fourth Moon,which anſwers to the 
ſeventh of May, in the year of Chriſt 1677. the 
next day after the Father's death. 

This Elogy was printed, as alſo an abſtract of 
the Life of rhe Father, and givin about to all the 
Princes, great Lords, Mandarmms, to our Friends, 
and all that were Chriſtians. Which wasof grear 
conſequence and mainly contributory to the Cre-" 


dit and Reputation of our ſacred Law, when the 
World 
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the uſital Ceremonies ; while others ſent their Ele 


on white Satin. | 


gies and Encomitims upon the Father, wrticren up. . 


- Somedays beforehe was buried, the fame three o 
Perſons came to tell us, thatit was the King's plea 


ſure, his Funeral ſhould be very magnificent. So 
that the Fathers as well to conform themſelves to 


the Will of the Prince,asto ſhew their high value of - 


the Ela which the Prince had ſent them, made 
more than ordinary preparations. 

Upon the day of the Funeral, the ſame three 
Perfons came in very good rime to accompany the 
Corps, according tothe King's command. There 
came alfo a great Number of Mandarins, Acquain- 
tance and other Perſons to pay the ſame reſpects. 
And as for the Ceremony it was perform'd after 
the following Manner. 

Ten Souldiers march'd before witlt their Armes 
to clear the Streets; rhcy were follow'd by ten 
Uſhers of ſeveral Tribunals, that carry'd Tablets, 


MM was written an Order of the Mandarin, 
to give way, under pain of puniſhment. Twenty 


four Trumpetersand Hoeboys,with ſeveral Sorts of 
other Inſtruments follow'd them,and preceded the 
King's Elogy that was written upon yellow Satin, 
and carry'd in a Litter, ſurrounded with four and 
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e Fathers had nor as yet given -- 
notice to rheir Friends of his death, for fear of the 
diſturbance it would be to rheir Minds : and ye © 
there was a great Concourſe of Friends and Mas '- 
darins, who came with their Preſents to perform 
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i<,twency Pieces of Satiri of various* Colours. This 
"RF Ulogy was attended by feveral Chriſtian Eufuchs, 
re of 'which-there were ſome that waited * che 


le. # King's Perſon. ' Afterwards appear'd three other 
ny $ adern'd with feveral Pieces of Silk. In 
lo... the firſt was carry'd the Croſs, inthe ſecond the 
en -- Pifture of che Holy Virgin, and in the third che 
he » Picture of St. Michae!., Theſe Litters obſervid a 


7& + convenient diſtance one from- the other, and in 
ay 1. the ſpaces between there went a great number 
rm: of Chriftians, of which ſome carry'd Lantherns, 
1, Aome Banners, and others Cenſors, others carry d 
3p... wax Tapers, ſweer Odours and other things, Af- 

rer that in another Banner was carry'd the Por- 
ce... fraiture of the Father ſurrounded with Pieces of 
2, Silk, which the King had order'd to be drawn to 
c, the Life three-'years before, rogether with the 
to  PiRtures of allthe reſt of the Fathers, by a famous 
of Painter of the Palace. - This Pifture was attended 
le + by agfeat Multitude of Chriftians, among which 

there were above threeſcore in Mourning. The 
& Fathers came laſt, and juſt before the ſtately Cot- 
\ fin; which was into an Herſe varniſh'd over 
.e With Gold and Vermillion, under a Canopy of 
a rich Piece of red Velver, which was environd 


” with certain Pieces of white and blew Damask, 
r - and was the King's gift. The Coffin was car- 

ryd by ſeventy Men, who had every one a 
s Mourning Bonner upon their Heads, and the 
2 - Number of thoſe that followd the Coffin was ſo 


great, that the Front was diſtant from the Rear 


».* Enterrment, the Reſponſes were Sung , with 
/. other uſual Prayers and Ceremonies of the Chrit- 
tians. To which purpoſe eight Chriſtian Manda- 

| rins in Surplices allied the Father that perform'd 
* the Office, The Chriſtians alſo Sung _ great 
evotion, 
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